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TRACTS 


KELATITBTO 


IRELAND. 


TOL.  VII. 


The  Tracts  relating  to  Ireland  are  those  of  a  public  nature,  in 
which  the  Dean  appears  in  the  best  light,  b«;causc  they  do 
honour  to  his  heart  as  well  as  to  his  head  ;  furnishing  some 
additional  proofs,  that,  though  he  was  very  free  in  his  abuse 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners, 
he  had  their  interest  sincerely  at  heart,  and  perfectly  under- 
stood it.  His  Sermon  upon  doing  Good,  though  |K*culiarly 
adapted  to  Ireland,  and  Wood's  designs  upon  it,  contains  per- 
haps the  best  rootiYes  to  patriotism  that  ever  were  delivered 
wiUiin  so  small  a  compass. — Bur&e. 


A  LETTER 


TO 


A  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT  IN|  IRELAND, 

ON  CHOOSING  A  NEW  SPEAKER  THERE,  1708. 


rWe  have  already  noticed,  that,  ia  1707-8,  the  Whig  ministers 
in  Ireland  were  detennined  to  abolish  the  Sacramental  Test,  and 
that  Swift  used  e?ery  effort  to  frustrate  their  plan,  and  finally 
succeeded.  This  letter,  upon  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  has  imme* 
diate  reference  to  the  controversy.    See  Vol.  IX.  p.  47*] 


Sir, 

X  ou  may  e^ily  believe  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
at  what  you  tell  me,  since  it  is  but 'a  confirmation 
of  my  own  conjecture  that  I  sent  you  last  week,  and 
made  you  my  reproaches  upon  at  a  venture.  It 
looks  exceedingly  strange,  yet  1  believe  it  to  be  a 
great  truth,  that  in  order  to  cacry  &  point  in  your 
house,  the  two  following  circumstances  are  of  great 
advantage :  first,  to  have  an  ill  cause ;  and  second- 
ly, to  be  a  minority.  For  both  these  circumstances 
are  extremely  apt  to  invite  men,  to  make  them  assi- 
duous in  their  attendance,  watchful  of  opportunities! 
zealous  for  gaining  over  proselytes,  and  often  sue- 
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cessful;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  fa- 
vour and  interest  are  on  the  side  of  their  opinion. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  a  majority  with  a  good 
cause  are  negligent  and  supine.  They  think  it  suf- 
ficient to  declare  themselves  upon  opinion  in  favour 
of  their  party  ;  but  sailing  against  the  tide  of  favour 
and  preferment,  they  are  easily  scattered  and  driven 
back.  In  short,  they  want  a  common  principle  to 
cement,  and  motive  to  spirit  them :  for,  the  bare 
acting  upon  a  principle,  from  the  dictates  of  a  good 
conscience,  or  prospect  of  serving  the  public,  will 
not  go  very  far  under  the  present  dispositions  of 
mankind.  This  was  amply  verified  last  session  of 
parliament,  upon  .  occasion  of  the  money  bill,  the 
merits  of  which  I  shall  not  pretend  to  examine.  It 
is  enough,  that  upon  the  first  news  of  its  transmis- 
sion hither,  in  the  form  in  which  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, the  members,  upon  discourse  with  their 
friends,  seemed  unanimous  against  it;  I  mean  those 
of  both  parties,  except  a  few,  who  were  looked  upon 
as  persons  ready  to  go  any  lengths  prescribed  them 
by  the  court.  Yet,  with  only  a  weak  canvassing 
among  a  very  few  hands,  the  bill  passed,  after  a  full 
debate,  by  a  very  great  majority.  Yet,  I  believe 
you  will  hardly  attempt  persuading  me,  or  any  body 
else,  that  one  man  in  ten,  of  those  who  changed 
their  language,  were  moved  by  reasons  any  way  af- 
fecting the  merits  of  the  cause,  but  merely  through 
hope,  fear,  indolence,  or  good  manners.  Nay,  I 
have  been  assured  from  good  hands,  that  there  was 
still  a  number  sufficient  to  make  a  majority  against 
the  bill,  if  they  had  not  apprehended  the  other  side 
to  be  secure  ;  and  therefore  thought  it  imprudence, 
by  declaring  themselves,  to  disoblige  the  govern- 
ment to  no  purpose. 

Reflecting  upon  this,  and  forty  other. passages,  in 
the  several  houses  of  commons  since  the  revolution^ 
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Biakes  me  apt  to  think,  there  is  nothing  a  chief  go- 
Temor  can  be  commanded  to  attempt  here,  wherein 
he  may  not  succeed,  with  a  very  competent  share  of 
address^  and  with  such  assistance  as  he  will  always 
find  ready  at  his  devotion.  And  therefore  I  repeat 
what  I  said  at  first,  that  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at 
what  you  tell  me.  For,  if  there  had  been  the  least 
spark  of  public  spirit  left,  those  who  wished  well  to 
their  country,  and  its  constitution  in  church  and 
state,  should>  upon  the  first  news  of  the  late  speaker's 
promotion  (and  you  and  I  know  it  might  have  been 
done  a  great  deal  sooner)  have  immediately  gone 
together,  and  consulted  about  the  fittest  person  to 
succeed  him.  But,  by  all  I  can  comprehend,  you 
have  been  so  far  from  proceeding  thus,  that  it  hard- 
ly ever  came  into  any  of  your  heads.  And  the  rea- 
son you  give,  is  the  worst  in  the  world :  That  none 
offered  themselves,  and  you  knew  not  whom  to  pitch 
upon.  It  seems,  however,  the  other  party  was  more 
resolved,  or  at  least  not  so  modest :  for,  you  say, 
your  vote  is  engaged  against  yonc  opinion,  and  se- 
veral gentlemen  in  my  neighbourhood  tell  me  the 
same  story  of  themselves.  This,  I  confess,  is  of  an 
imusual  strain,  and  a  good  many  steps  below  any 
condescensions  a  court  will,  I  hope,  ever  require 
from  you.  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  inquire, 
who  is  the  person  for  whom  you  and  others  are  en- 
gaged, or  whether  there  be  more  candidates  from 
that  side  than  one.  You  tell  me  nothing  of  either; 
and  I  never  thought  it  worth  the  question  to  any 
body  else.  But,  in  so  weighty  an  affair,  and  against 
your  judgment,  I  cannot  look  upon  you  as  irrevo- 
cably determined.  Therefore  I  desire  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  reason  with  you  a  little  upon  the  sub- 
ject; lest  your  compliance,  or  inadvertency,  should 
put  you  upon  what  you  may  have  cause  to  repent  of> 
as  long  as  yon  live. 
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Yoii  know  very  well,  the  great  business  of  the 
high-flying  whigs,  at  this  juncture,  is  to  endeavour  a 
repeal  of  the  test  clause.  You  know  likewise  that 
the  moderate  men,  both  of  high  and  low  church, 
profess  to  be  wholly^  averse  from  this  design,  as 
thinking  it  beneath  the  policy  of  common  gar* 
deners,  to  cut  down  the  only  hedge  that  shelters 
from  the  north.*  Now  I  will  put  the  case:  If  the 
person  to  whom  you  have  promised  j'our  vote,  be 
one  of  whom  you  have  the  least  apprehension  that 
he  will  promote  or  assent  to  the  repealing  of  that 
clause,  whether  it  be  decent  or  proper  he  should  be 
the  mouth  of  an  assembly  whereof  a  very  great  raa« 
jority  pretend  to  abhor  his  opinion  !  Can  a  body, 
whose  mouth  and  heart  must  go  so  contrariwise, 
ever  act  with  sincerity,  or  hardly  with  consistency? 
Such  a  man  is  no  proper  vehicle  to  retain  or  convey 
the  sense  of  the  house,  which  in  so  many  points  of 
the  greatest  moment  will  be  directly  contrary  to  his. 
It  is  full  as  absurd,  as  to  prefer  a  man  to  a  bishopric 
who  denies  revealed  religion.  But  it  may  possibly  be 
a  great  deal  worse.  What  if  the  person  you  design 
.  to  vote  into  that  important  post,  should  not  only  be 
a  declared  enemy  of  the  sacramental  test,  but  should 
prove  to  be  a  solicitor,  and  encourager,  or  even  a 
penner  of  addresses  to  complain  of  it  ?  Do  you  think 
it  so  indifferent  a  thing,  that  a  promise  of  course, 
the  effect  of  compliance,  importunity,  shame  of  re- 
fusing, or  any  the  like  motive,  shall  oblige  you  past 
the  power  of  retracting  ? 

Perhaps  you  will  tell  me,  as  some  have  already 
had  the  weakness,  that  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
either  party  to  have  a  speaker  of  their  side,  his 
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business  being  only  to  take  the  sense  of  the  bousej 
and  report  it ;  that  you  often,  at  committees,  put  an 
able  speaker  into  the  chair,  on  purpose  to  prevent 
him  from  stopping  a  bill.     Why,  if  it  were  no  more 
than  this,   I  believe   I  should  hardly  choose,  even 
among  my  footmen,  such  a  one  to  deliver  a  message^ 
whose  interest  and  opinion  led  him  to  wish  it  might 
miscarry.     But  I  remember  to  have  heard  Colonel 
Birch  of  Herefordshrre  say,  "  That  he  was  a  very 
sorry  speaker,  whose  single  vote  was  not  better  than 
fifty  common  ones.''     I  am  sure  it  is  reckoned  in 
England  the  first  great  test  of  the  prevalency  of 
either  party  in  the  house.     Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton 
thought  that  a  house  of  commons  with  a  stinking 
breath  (supposing  the  speaker  to  be  the  mouth) 
would  go  near  to  infect  every  thing  within  the  walls^ 
and  a  great  deal  without.     It  is  the  smallest  part  of 
an  able  speaker's  business  what  he  performs  in  the 
bouse ;  at  least,  if  he  be  in  with  the  court,  when  it 
is  bard  to  say  how  many  converts  may  be  made 
in  a  circle  of  dinners  or  private  cabals.     And  you 
and  I  easily  call  to  mind  a  gentleman  in  that  sta- 
tion in  England,  who  by  his  own  arts,  and  personal 
credit,  was  able  to  draw  over  a  majority,  and  chimge 
the  whole  power  of  a  prevailing  side  in  a  nice  junc- 
ture of  affairs,  and  make  a  parliament  expire  in  one 
party,  who  had  lived  in  another. 

I  am  far  from  an  inclination  to  multiply  party 
causes ;  but  surely  the  .best  of  us  can  with  very 
ill  grace  make  that  .an  objection,  who  has  not  been 
so  nice  in  matters  of  much  less  importance.  Yet  I 
have  heard  some  persons  of  both  sides  gravely  de- 
liver themselves  in  this  manner :  "  Why  should  we 
make  the  choosing  of  a  speaker  a  party  cause  ?  Let 
us  fix  upon  one,  who  i^  well  versed  in  the  practices 
and  methods  of  parliament.''  And  I  believe  .there 
^re  too  many  who  would  talk  at  the  same  jate^  if 
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the  question  were  not  only  about  abolishing  the  sa* 
cramental  test,  but  the  sacrament  itself. 

But  suppose  the  principles  of  the  most   artful 
speaker  would  have  no  influence,  either  to  obtain 
or  obstruct  any  point  in  parliament ;  who  can  an- 
swer what  effects  such  a  choice  may  produce  with- 
out doors  ?  It  is  obvious  how  such  a  matter  serves 
to  raise  the  spirits  and  hopes  of  the  dissentersi  and 
their  high-flying  advocates :  what  lengths  they  run, 
what  conclusions  they  form,  and  what  hopes  they 
entertain.    Do  they  hear  of  a  new  friend  in  office  ? 
that  is  encouragement  enough  to  practise  the  city, 
against  the  opinion  of  a  majority,  into  an  address 
to  the  queen  for  repealing  the  sacramental  test; 
or  issue  out  their  orders  to  the  next. fanatic  parson, 
to  furbish  up  his  old  sermons,  and  preach  and  print 
new  ones  directly  against  episcppacy.     I  would 
lay  a  good  wager,  that  if  the  choice  of  a  new  speak- 
er succeeds  exactly  to  their  liking,  we  shall  see  it 
soon  followed  by  many  new  attempts,  either  in  the 
form  of  pamphlet,  sermon,  or  address,  to  the  same, 
or  perhaps  more  dangerous  purposes. 

Supposing  the  speaker's  office  to  be  only  an 
employment  of  proflt  and  honour,  and  a  step  to 
a  better  ;  since  it  is  in  your  own  gift,  will  you  not 
choose  to  bestow  it  upon  some  person,  whose  prin- 
ciples  the  majority  of  you  pretends  to  approve,  if  it 
were  only  to  be  sure  of  a  worthy  man  hereafter,  in 
a  high  station,  on  the  bench,  or  at  the  bar  ? 

I  confess,  if  it  were  a  thing  possible  to  be  com- 
passed, it  would  seem  most  reasonable,  to  flU  the 
chair  with  some  person,  who  would  be  entirely 
devoted  to  neither  party :  but,  since  there  are  so 
few  of  that  character,  and  those  either  unqualifled 
or  unfriended,  I  cannot  see  how  a  majority  will 
answer  it  to  their  reputation,  to  be  so  ill  provided  of 
ible  persons,  that  they  must  have  recourse  to  their 

10 
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adversaries  for  a  leader :  a  proceeding,  of  which  I 
never  met  with  above  one  example,  and  even  that 
succeeded  but  ill,  though  it  was  recommended  by  an 
oracle,  which  advised  some  city  in  Greece  to  beg 
a  general  from  their  .enemies,  who,  in  scorn,  sent 
them  either  a  fiddler  or  a  poet,  I  have  forgotten 
whiph ;  and  so  much  I  remember,  that  his  conduct 
was  such,  that  they  soon  grew  weary  of  hitn. 

You  pretend  to  be  heartily  resolved  against  re- 
pealing the  sacramental  test;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
give  the  only  great  employment  you  have  to  dis- 
pose of,  to  a  person,  who  will  take  thai  test  against 
stomach  (by  which  word  I  understand  many  a  man's 
conscience) ;  who  earnestly  wishes  it  repealed,  and 
will  endeavour  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  so 
that  the  first  action  after  you  meet,  will  be  a  sort  of 
contravention  to  that  test :  and  will  any  body  go 
farther  than  your  practice,  to  judge  of  your  prin- 
ciples ? 

And  now  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  con- 
clude, without  saying  something  to  a  very  popu- 
lar argument  against  that  sacramental  test,  which 
Qiay  be  apt  to  shake  many  of  those,  who  would 
otherwise  wish  well  enough  to  it.  They  say  it  was 
a  new  hardship  put  upon  the  dissenters,  without 
any  provocation ;  and,  it  is  plain,  could  be  no  way 
necessary,  because  we  had  peaceably  lived  together 
•o  long  without  it.  They  ^add  some  other  circum- 
stances, of  the  arts  by  which  it  was  obtained,  and 
the  person  by  whom  it  was  inserted.  Surely  such 
people  do  not  ccmsider,  that  the  penal  laws  against 
dissenters  were  made  wholly  ineffectual,  by  the 
conuivance  and  mercy  of  the  government ;  so  that 
all  employments  of  the  state  lay  as  open  to  them  as 
they  did  to  the  best  and  most  legal  subjects.  And 
what  progress  they  would  have  made,  by  the  advan« 
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tages  of  a  late  conjunction,  is  obvious  to  imagine ; 
wliicb  I  take  to  be  a  full  answer  to  that  objection. 

1  remember,  upoix  the  transmission  of  that  bill 
with  the  test  clause  inserted,  the  dissenters  and 
their  partisans,  among  other  topics,  spoke  much 
of  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  lenity  of  the 
government;  that  the  presbyterians  were  grown 
very  inconsiderable  in  their  number  and  quality, 
and  would  daily  come  into  the  church,  if  we  did 
not  fright  them  from  it  by  new  severities.  When 
the  act  was  passed,  they  presently  changed  their 
style,  and  raised  a  clamour  through  both  king- 
doms, of  the  great  numbers  of  considerable  gentry 
who  were  laid  aside,  and  could  no  longer  serve  their 
queen  and  country ;  which  hyperbolical  way  of 
reckoning,  when  it  came  to  be  melted  down  into 
truth,  amounted  to  about  fifteen  country  justices, 
most  of  them  of  the  lowest  size,  for  estate,  quality, 
or  understanding.  However,  this  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  passage  told  me  by  a  great  man,  although  T 
know  not  whether  it  be  any  where  recorded :  That 
a  complaint  was  made  to  the  king  and  council  of 
Sweden,  of  a  prodigious  swarm  of  Scots,  who,  under 
the  condition  of  pedlars,  infested  that  kingdom  to 
such  a  degree,  as,  if  not  suddenly  prevented,  might 
in  time  prove  dangerous  to  the  state,  by  joining 
with  any  discontented  party.  Meanwhile  the  Scots, 
by  their  agents,  placed  a  good  sum  of  money,  to 
engage  the  officers  of  the  prime  minister  in  their  be- 
half;  who,  in  order  to  their  defence,  told  the  coun- 
cil, "  He  was  assured  they  were  but  a  few  inconsi- 
derable people,  that  lived  honestly  and  poorly,  and 
were  not  of  any  consequence."  Their  enemies 
offered  to  prove  the  contrary :  whereupon  an  order 
was  made  to  take  their  number,  which  was  found  to 
amount,  as  I  remember,  to  about  thirty  thousand. 
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The  affair  was  again  brought  befbre  the  council^ 
and  great  reproaches  made  to  the  first  minister  for 
his  ill  computation ;  who,  presently  taking  the  other 
handle,  said,  ^'  He  had  reason  to  believe  the  number 
yet  greater  than  what  was  returned;"  and  then 
gravely  offered  to  the  king's  consideration,  "  Whe- 
ther it  was  safe  to  render  desperate  so  great  a  body 
of  able  men,  who  had  little  to  lose,  and  whom  any 
hard  treatment  would 'only  serve  to  unite  into  a 
power,  capable  of  disturbing,  if  not  destroying  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom."  And  so  they  were  suffer- 
ed to  continue,  ^ 
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IN  CLOTHBS  AND  FURNITURB  OF  HOUSES,  &C. 


OTTEKLT  REJECTIMG  AND  RENOUNCING  EVERT  THING  WEARABLE 
THAT  COMES  FROM  ENGLAND.       1730. 


[The  impolitic  jealousy  with  which  England  regarded  the  manu- 
factares  and  trade  of  Ireland,  was  productife  of  the  worst  con- 
sequences to  both  kingdoms*  The  act  3^  Charles  II.  cap.  S.  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  black-cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
liTe-stock,   from  Ireland,   forced  the  people  of  that  isiatid 
into  the  practice  of  curing  and  exporting  salted  prorisions,  by 
which  the  French  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  were  chiefly 
maintained  for '  many  years.      Again,  by  the  monopolizing 
statutes,  10th  and  11th  William  HI.  chap.  10.  which  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  all  woollen  goods  from  Ireland,  excepting 
into  England  and  Wales,  the  manufactures  of  that  ill-treated 
country  were  at  once  ruined ;  and  the  wool  found  its  w&y, 
notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  prerent  it,  into  the  French 
market,  and  was  manufactured  in  that  kingdom.     Thus,  did 
every  attempt  of  England,  to  engross  for  herself  the  sole  advan- 
tages of  Irish  industry,  tend  to  strengthen  her  powerful  rival, 
and  annihiV&te  the  very  sources  of  the  wealth  which  she  was 
desirous  of  engrossing. 

Dean  Swift,  like  every  other  patriot,  saw  and  felt  the  injustice 
offered  to  Ireland  by  these  oppressive  statutes ;  and  the  only 
remedy  which  occurred  to  hUn,  was,  that  of  creating  a  home 
market  for  the  goods  which  the  Irish  were  iniquitously  pro. 
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hibifed  from  exporting.     It  appeared  to  him,  that  a  kind  of 
noo-importatioii  agreement  might  be  established  against  Eng* 
land,  by  a  general  association  among  the  Irish  nobilitj  and  gen- 
try, and  a  resolution  to  employ  their  own  mannfactares  in  pre- 
ference to  those  imported  from  the  sister  island.    To  the  po. 
licy  of  such  an  association  there  must  always  occur  many  ob- 
jections, unless  when  it  can  directly  operate  in  compelling  the 
nation  against  whom  it  b  adopted,  to  withdraw  the  restrictions 
whidh  give  rise  to  it.   To  the  possibility  of  arranging  it  upon  a 
permanent  basis  there  are  yet  greater  obstacles,  because  the 
most  durable,  most  handsome,  and  cheapest  commodity,  will 
usually  again  come  into  fashion,  and  obtain  a  preference  in  the 
market,  when  the  first  fire  of  zeal  which  dictates  the  renunci- 
ation of  foreign  manufacture  has  sp^nt  its  fury.  But  although 
there  might  be  doubts  of  the  policy  of  Swift's  plan,  or  the 
possibility  of  effecting  it,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  as 
to  Eoghind,  it  was  a  measure  founded  on  the  principles  of  im- 
mutable justice.    For  if  England  claimed  and  exercised  a  right 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  Irish  woollen  goods,  could 
there  be  any  thing  more  just  and  natural,  than  that  the  Irish 
should  agree  among  then^selTei  to  gi?e  their  own  manufactures 
a  preference  in  their  own  country  ? 
Yet  so  great,  at  this  time,  was  the  jealousy  of  eierj  thing  rescm. 
bling  an  independent  spirit  in  Ireland,  that  the  English  govern, 
ment  there  considered  the  proposal,  both  in  its  purport,  and  with 
respect  to  the  tone  of  indignant  sarcasm  which  pervades  the 
composition,  as  a  sort  of  act  of  Isese-majesty  against  the  so. 
Tcrcignty  of  England.      Of  the  consequences.  Swift  himself 
gives  the  following  account,  in  a  letter  to  Pope:     *^  I  have 
written  in  this  kingdom,  a  discoarse,  to  persuade  the  wretched 
people  to  wear  their  own  manufactures,  instead  of  those  from 
England.   This  treatise  soon  spread  y^y  fast^  being  agreeable 
to  the 'sentiments  of  the  whole  nation,  except  those  gentlemen 
who  had  employments,  or  were  expectants.     Upon  which  a 
person  in  great  office  here  immediately  took  the  alarm;  he 
sent  in  haste  for  the  chief.justice,  and  informed  him  o(  a  sedi- 
tious, factious,  and  virulent  pamphlet,  lately  published  with  a 
design  of  setting  the  two  kingdoms  at  variance  ;  directing,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  printer  should  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law.    The  chief-justice  has  so  ^uick  an 
understanding,  that  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  outdo  his  or. 
ders.    The  grand  juries  of  the  county  and  city  were  efiectttally 
practised  with,  to  represent  the  said  pamphlet  with  all  aggra- 
vating epithets,  for  which  they  hod  thanks  sent  them  from 
England,  and  their  presentments  pablisbed|  for  several  weeks. 
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in  all  the  newspapers.  The  printer  was  seized,  and  forced  to 
give  great  bail.  After  his  trial,  the  jury  brought  him  in  not 
gnilty,  although  they  had  been  culled  with  the  utmost  Indus. 
try.  The  chief-justice  sent  them  back  nine  times,  and  kept 
them  eleven  hours ;  until,  being  perfectly  tired  out,  they  were 
forced  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  mercy  of  the  judge,  by  what 
they  call  a  special  verdid.  During  the  trial,  the  chief-justice, 
among  other  singularities,  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  pro- 
tested solemnly  that  the  author's  design  was  to  bring  in  the 
pretender,  although  there  was  not  a  single  syllable'^of  party  in 
^e  whole  treatise ;  and  although  it  was  known  that  the  most 
eminent  of  those  who  profes8«i  his  own  principles,  publicly 
disallowed  his  proceedings.  But  the  cause  being  so  very  odious 
and  unpopular,  the  trial  of  the  verdict  was  deferred  from  ono 
term  to  another,  until,  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton's,  the  lord 
lieutenant's  arrival,  his  grace,  after  mature  advice,  and  permis* 
sion  from  England,  was  pleased  to  grant  a  noli  prosequi." 
The  Dean,  than  whom  a  more  determined  enemy  of  tyranny  ne- 
ver existed,  avenged  himself  upon  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whit, 
shed  by  several  bitter  satires,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
verses  annexed  to  this  volume,  as  connected  with  Irish  poll* 
tics.  w 


It  is  the  peculiar  felicity  and  "prudence  of  the 
people  in  this  kingdom,  that  whatever  commodi- 
ties or  productions  lie  under  the  greatest  discou- 
ragements from  England,  those  are  what  they  are 
sure  to  be  most  industrious  in  cultivating  and  spread- 
ing. Agriculture,  which  has  been  the  principal 
care  of  all  wise  nations,  and  for  the  encouragement 
whereof  there  are  so  many  statute  laws  in  England, 
we  countenance  so  well,  that  the  landlords  are  every 
where,  by  penal  clauses,  absolutely  prohibiting 
their  tenants  from  ploughing  * ;    not  satisfied  to 


*  It  vras  the  practice  of  Irish  farmers  to  wear  otit  their  ground 
with  ploughing,  neither  manuring  nor  letting  it  lie  fallow  ;  and 
when  their  leases  were  near  expired,   they  ploughed  even  the 
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confine  them  within  certain  limitations,  as  is  the 
practice  of  the  English :  one  eflfect  of  which  is  al- 
ready seen  in  the  prodigious  deamess  of  corn,  and 
the  importation  of  it  from  London,  as  the  cheaper 
market.  And  because  people  are  the  riches  of  a 
country,  and  that  our  neighbours  have  done,  and 
are  domg,  all  that  in  them  lies  to  make  our  wool  a 
drug  to  us,  and  a  monopoly  to  them;  therefore 
the  politic  gentlemen  of  Ireland  have  depopulated 
vast  tracts  of  the  best  land  for  the  feeding  of  sheep. 

I  could  fill  a  volume  as  large  as  the  history  of  the 
Wise  Men  of  Gotham,  with  a  catalogue  only  of 
some  wonderful  laws  and  customs  we  have  ob- 
served within  thirty  years  past.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
our  beneficial  traffic  of  wool  with  France  has  been 
our  only  support  for  several  years,  furnishing  us 
with  all  the  little  money  we  have  to  pay  our  rents, 
and  go  to  market,  mit  our  merchants  assure  me 
this  trade  has  received  a  great  damp  by  the  present 
fluctuating  condition  of  the  coin  in  France ;  and 
that  nrost  of  their  wine  is  paid  for  in  specie,  without 
carrying  thither  any  commodity  from  hence. 

However,  since  we  are  so  universally  bent  upon 
enlarging  our  flocks,  it  may  be  worth  inquiring, 
what  we -shall  do  with  our  wool,  in  case  Barnstable* 
should  be  overstocked^  and  our  French  commerce 
should  fail  ? 

I  could  wish  the  parliament  had  thought  flt  to 
have  suspended  their  regulation  of  church  matters, 
and  enlargements  of  the  prerogative,  until  a  more 


meadows,  and  made  such  harock,  that  the  landlords,  by  their 
zeal  to  prefeut  it,  were  betrayed  into  this  pernicious  mca. 
sare-^F. 

•  A  sea^-port  in  Devonshire,  at  that  time  the  principal  market 
in  England  for  Irish  wool.— F« 
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convenient  time,  because  they  did  not  appear  very 
pressing,  at  least  to  the  persons  principally  concern- 
ed; and,  instead  of  these  great  refinements  in  poli- 
tics and  divinity,  had  amused  themselves  and  their 
committees  a  little  with  the  state  of  the  nation.    For 
example:  What  if  the   House  of  Commons  had 
thought  fit  to  make  a  resolution,  nemine  amtradu 
eenie^  against  wearing  any  cloth  or  stuff  in  their  fa- 
milies, which  were  not  of  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  this  kingdom  ?  What  if  they  had  extended  it 
so  far  as  utterly  to  exclude  all  silks,  velvets,  calli- 
coes,  and  the  whole  lexicon  of  female  fopperies ; 
and  declared,  that  whoever  acted  otherwise  should 
be  deemed  and  reputed  an  enemy  to  the  nation  ? 
What  if  they  had  sent  up  such  a  resolution  to  be 
agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  by  their  own 
practice  and  encouragement,  spread  the  execution 
of  it  in  their  several  countries  ?  What  if  we  should 
agree  to  make  burying  in  woollen  a  fashion,  as  our 
neighours  have  made  it  a  law  ?  What  if  the  ladies 
would  be  content  with  Irish  stuffs  for  the  furniture 
of  their  houses,  for  gowns  and  petticoats  for  them- 
selves and  their  daughters  ?  Upon  the  whole,  and 
to  crown  all  the  rest,  let  a  firm  resolution  be  taken 
by  male  and  female,  never  to  appear  with  one  single 
shred  that  comes  from  England,  and  let  all  the  peo- 
ple say,  AMBN. 

I  hope  and  believe,  nothing  could  please  his  ma- 
jesty better  than  to  hear  that  his  loyal  subjects  of 
both  sexes  in  this  kingdom  celebrated  his  birth-day 
(now  approaching)  universally  clad  in  their  own 
manufacture*.     Is  there  virtue  enough  left  in  this 


*  Her  grace  the  duchess  of  Dorset,  the  lord  lieutenant*s  ladjr, 
is  said  to  have  appeared  at  the  Castle  in  Dublin  wholly  clad  in  the 
naaniactiire  of  Ireland^  on  his  Majesty's  birth.day,  1758.— F. 
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deluded  people,  to  save  them  from  the  brink  of  ruin  ? 
If  the  men's  opinions  may  be  taken,  the  ladies  will 
look  as  handsome  in  stuffs  as  in  brocades ;  and  since 
all  will  be  equal,  there  may  be  room  enough  to  em- 
ploy their  wit  and  fancy,  in  choosing  and  matching 
patterns  and  colours.  I  heard  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Tuam  ♦  mention  a  pleasant  observation  of  some- 
body's ;  that  Ireland  would  never  be  happy,  till  a 
law  were  made  for  burning  every  thing  that  came 
from  England,  except  their  people  and  their  coals. 
I  must  confess,  that  as  to  the  former,  I  should  not 
be  sorry  if  they  would  stay  at  home ;  and  for  the 
latter,  I  hope  in  a  little  time  we  shall  have  no  occa- 
sion for  them. 

Noo  tanti  mitra  est,  non  tanti  jadicis  ostrum 

but  I  should  rejoice  to  see  a  staylace  from  England 
be  thought  scandalous,  and  become  a  topic  for  cen- 
sure at  visits  and  tea-tables. 

If  the  unthinking  shopkeepers  in  this  town  had 
not  been  utterly  destitute  of  common  sense,  they 
would  have  made  some  proposal  to  the  parliament, 
with  a  petition  to  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned ; 
promising  to  improve  the  cloths  and  stuffs  of  the 
nation  into  all  possible  degrees  of  fineness  and  co- 
lours, and  engaging  not  to  play  the  knave,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  by  exacting  and  imposing  upon 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  either  as  to  the  prices  or  the 
goodness.  For  I  remember,  in  London,  upon  a 
general  mourning,  the  rascally  mercers  and  woollen- 
drapers  would  in  four-and-twenty  hours  raise  their 
cloths  and  silks  to  above  a  double  price,  and  if  the 
mourning  continued  long,  then  come  whining  with 
petitions  to  the  court,  that  they  were  ready  to  starve, 
and  their  fineries  lay  upon  their  hands. 


•  The  Rev.  John  Vesey. 
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I  could  wish  our  shopkeepers  would  immediately 
think  on  this  proposal^  addressing  it  to  all  persons 
of  quality  and  others ;  but  first  be  sure  to  get  some- 
body who  can  write  sense,  to  put  it  into  form. 

I  think  it  needless  to  exhort  the  clergy  to  follow 
this  good  example ;  because,  in  a  little  time,  those 
among  them,  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  had 
their  birth  and  education  in  this  country,  will  think 
themselves  abundantly  happy,  when  they  can  afford 
Irish  crape,  and  an  Athlone  hat;  and  as  to  the 
others,  I  shall  not  presume  to  direct  them.  I  have 
indeed  seen  the  present  archbishop  of  Dublin*  clad 
from  head  to  foot  in  our  own  manufacture ;  and  yet, 
under  the  rose  be  it  spoken,  his  grace  deserves  as 
good  a  gown  as  if  he  had  not  been  born  among  us. 

I  have  not  courage  enough  to  offer  one  syllable 
on  this  subject  to  their  honours  of  the  army ;  neither 
have  I  sufficiently  considered  the  great  importance 
of  scarlet  and  gold  lace. 

The  fable  in  Ovid  of  Arachne  and  Pallas  is  to 
this  purpose.  The  goddess  had  heard  of  one 
Arachne,  a  young  virgin  very  famous  for  spinning 
and  weaving ;  they  both  met  upon  a  trial  of  skill ; 
and  Pallas  finding  herself  almost  equalled  in  her 
own  art,  stung  with  rage  and  envy,  knocked  her 
rival  down,  and  turned  her  into  a  spider ;  enjoin* 
ing  her  to  spin  and  weave  for  ever  out  of  her  own 
bowels,  and  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  I  confess, 
that  from  a  boy  I  always  pitied  poor  Arachne,  and 
could  never  heartily  love  the  goddess,  on  account 
of  so  cruel  and  unjust  a  sentence  ;  which  however 
is  fully  executed  upon  us  by  England,  with  farther 
additions  of  rigour  and  severity;  for  the  greatest 
part  of  our  bowels  and  vitals  is  extracted,  without 


#  Dr  WniiaiQ  Kiiig^  the  anthor's  oIA  correvpon^cnt. 
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allowing  us  the  liberty  of  spinning  and  Weaving 
them. 

The  Scripture  tells  us  that  '<  oppression  makes  a 
wise  man  mad;"  therefore,  consequently  speakings 
the  reason  why  some  men  are  not  mad,  is  because 
they  are  not  wise;  however,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  oppression  would  in  time  teach  a  little  wisdom 
to  fools. 

I  was  much  delighted  with  a  person,  who  has  a 
great  estate  in  this  kingdom,  upon  his  complaints 
to  me,  how  grievously  poor  England  suffers  by  im- 
positions from  Ireland;  that  we  convey  our  own 
wool  to  France,  in  spite  of  all  the  harpies  at  the 
custom-house:  that  Mr  Shuttle  worth,  and  others  on 
the  Cheshire  coasts,  are  such  fools  to  sell  us  their 
bark  at  a  good  price  for  tanning  our  own  hides  into 
leather;  with  other  enormities  of  the  like  weight 
and  kind.     To  which  I  will  venture  to  add  more : 
that  the  mayoralty  of  this  city  is  always  executed 
by  an  inhabitant,   and  often  by  a  native,  which 
might  as  well  be  done  by  a  deputy  with  a  moderate 
salary,  whereby  poor  England  loses  at  least  one 
thousand  pounds  a-year  upon  the  balance  :  that  the 
governing  of  this  kingdom  costs  the  lord  lieutenant 
three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  so  much 
net  loss  to  poor  England:  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land presume  to  dig  for  coals  on  their  own  grounds; 
and  the  farmers  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  send  their 
turf  to  the  very  market  of  Dublin,  to  the  great  dis- 
couragement of  the  coal  trade  of  Mostyn  and  White- 
haven*: that  the  revenues  of  the  post-office  here, 
so  righteously  belonging  to  the  English  treasury, 
as  arising  chiefly  from  our  own  commerce  with 
each  other,  should  be  remitted  to  London  clogged 


*  Mostyn  in  Flintsiure^  and  WhiteliaTiii  in  Cunberland.— F. 
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with  that  grievous  harden  of  exchange;  and  the 
pensions  paid  out  of  the  Irish  revenues  to  English 
favourites,  should  lie  under  the  same  disadvantage, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  grantees.  When  a  divine  is 
sent  over  to  a  bishopric  here,  with  the  hopes  of  five- 
and-twenty  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  upon  his 
arrival  he  finds,  alas !  a  dreadful  discount  of  ten  or 
twdve  per  cent:  a  judge,  or  a  commissioner  of  the 
revenue,  has  the  same  cause  of  complaint.  Lastly, 
the  ballad  upon  Cotter*  is  vehemently  suspected  to 
be  Irish  manufacture ;  and  yet  is  allowed  to  be  sung 
-in  our  open  streets,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

These  are  a  few  among  the  many  hardships  we 
put  upon  that  poor  kingdom  of  England ;  for  which, 
I  am  confident,  every  honest  man  wishes  a  remedy : 
and  I  hear,  there  is  a  project  on  foot,  for  transport- 
ing, our  best  wheaten  straw  by  sea  and  land  carriage 
to  Dunstable;  and  obliging  us  by  a  law  to  take  o/F 
yearly  so  many  ton  of  straw  hats,  for  the  use  of  our 
women ;  which  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to 
the  manufacture  of  that  industrious  town. 

Ishonld  be  glad  to  learn  among  the  divines,  whe- 
ther a  law  to  bind  men  without  their  own  consent 
be  obligatory  tn/oro  conscientitB :  because  I  find 
Scripture,  Sanderson,  and  Suiarez  are  wholly  silent 
on  the  matter.  The  oracle  of  reason,  the  great  law 
of  nature,  and  general  opinion  of  civilians,  wherever 
they  treat  of  limited  governments,  are  indeed  deci- 
sive enough. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  bias  among  our 
people,  in  favour  of  things,  persons,  and  wares,  of 
all  kinds,  that  comes  from  England.     The  printer 


*  A  gentlemaa  of  Cork  who  was  execated  for  committing  a 
tape  on  a  Quaker*— Dublio  edition* 
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tells  his  hawkersy  that  he  has  got  an  excellent  new 
song  just  brought  from  London.  I  have  somewhat 
of  a  tendency  that  way  myself;  and  upon  hearing 
a  coxcomb  from  thence  displaying  himself  with 
great  volubility  upon  the  park,  the  playhouse,  the 
opera,  the  gaming-ordinaries,  it  was  apt  to  be- 
get in  me  a  kind  of  veneration  for  his  parts  and  ac- 
complishments. It  is  not  many  years  since  I  re- 
member a  person,  who  by  his  style  and  litera- 
ture seems  to  have  been  the  corrector  of  a  hedge- 
press  in  some  blind  alley  about  Little  Britain,  pro- 
ceed gradually  to  be  an  author,  at  least  a  translator^ 
of  a  lower  rate,  although  somewhat  of  a  larger  bulk, 
than  any  that  now  flourishes  in  Grub-street ;  and 
upon  the  strength  of  this  foundation  come  over 
here,  erect  himself  up  into  an  orator  and  politician, 
and  lead  a  kingdom  after  him.  This,  I  am  told, 
was  the  very  motive  that  prevailed  on  the  author  f 
of  a  pTay,  called  *'  Love  in  a  hollow  Tree,*'  to  do  us 
the  honour  of  a  visit  j  presuming,  with  very  good 
reason,  that  he  was  a  writer  of  a  superior  class.  I 
know  another,  who  for  thirty  years  past  has  been 
the  common  standard  of  stupidity  in  England,  where 
he  was  never  heard  a  minute  in  any  assembly,  or  by 
any  party,  with  common  Christian  treatment ;  yet 
upon  his  arrival  here,  could  put  on  a  face  of  im- 
portance and  authority,  talk  more  than  six,  without 
either  gracefulness,  propriety,  or  meaning ;  and  at 
the  same  time  be  admired  and  followed  as  the  pat- 
tern of  eloquence  and  wisdom. 

Nothing  has  humbled  me  so  much,  or  shown  a 
greater  disposition  to  a  contemptuous  treatment  of 


*  Supposed  to  be  Caesar's  CommeDtaries,  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough^  by  Colonel  fitaden. — H. 
f  Lord  Grimston. — H. 
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Ireland,  in  some  chief  governors,  than  that  high 
style  of  several  speeches  from  the  throne,  delivered 
as  usual  after  the  royal  assent,  in  some  periods  of 
the  two  last  reigns.  Such  exaggerations  of  the  pro- 
digious condescensions  in  the  prince  to  pass  those 
good  laws,  would  have  but  an  odd  sound  at  West- 
minster: neither  do  I  apprehend  how  any  good 
law  can  pass,  wherein  the  king's  interest  is  not  as 
much  concerned  as  that  of  the  people.  I  remem- 
ber after  a  speech  on  the  like  occasion  delivered  by 
my  lord  Wharton  *,  (I  think  it  was  his  last)  he  de- 
sired Mr  Addison  to  ask  my  opinion  on  it :  my  an- 
swer was,  "  That  his  excellency  had  very  honestly 
forfeited  his  head,  on  account  of  one  paragraph ; 
wherein  he  asserted,  by  plain  consequence,  a  dis- 
pensing power  in  the  queen/'  His  Lordship  own- 
ed it  was  true,  but  swore  "  the  words  were  put  into 
his  mouth  by  direct  Orders  from  court."  Whence 
it  is  clear,  that  some  ministers  in  those  times  were 
apt,  from  their  high  elevation,  to  look  down  upon 
this  kingdom,  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  their  colonies 
of  outcasts  in  America.  And  I  observed  a  little  of  the 
same  turn  of  spirit  in  some  great  men  from  whom  I 
expected  better;  although,  to  do  them  justice,  it 
proved  no  kind  of  difficulty  to  make  them  correct 
their  idea,  whereof  the  whole  nation  quickly  found 
the  benefit. — But  that  is  forgotten.  How  the  style 
has  since  run,  I  am  wholly  a  stranger ;  having  ne- 
ver seen  a  speech  since  the  last  of  ithe  queen. 

I  would  now  expostulate  a  little  with  our  coun- 
try landlords;  who  by  unmeasurable  screwing  and 
racking  their  tenants  all  over  the  kingdom,  have  al* 
ready  reduced  the  miserable  people  to  a  worse  con- 
dition than  the  peasants  in  France,  or  the  vassals  in 


Lord  lieatenant^— H« 
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Germany  and  Poland ;  so  that  the  whole  species  of 
what  we  call  sabstantial  fiumers*  will,  in  a  very  few 
years,  be  utteiiy  at  an  end.  It  was  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve these  gentlemen  labouring,  with  all  their  might, 
for  preventing  the  bishops  from  letting  their  reve- 
nues at  a  moderate  half  value  (whereby  the  whole 
order  would,  in  an  age,  have  been  reduced  to  mani- 
fest beggary),  at  the  very  instant  when  they  were 
everywhere  canting^  their  own  land  upon  short 
leases,  and  sacri6cing  their  oldest  tenants  for  a  pen- 
ny an  acre  advance.  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to 
pass  (and  yet  perhaps  I  know  well  enough),  that 
slaves  have  a  natural  disposition  to  be  tyrants ;  and 
that  when  my  betters  give  me  a  kick,  I  am  apt  to 
revenge  it  with  six  upon  my  footman;  although 
perhaps  he  may  be  an  honest  and  diligent  fellow. 
I  have  heard  great  divines  affirm,  that  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  call  down  a  universal  judgment  from  Hea- 
ven upon  a  nation  as  univei^  oppression ;  and 
whether  this  be  not  already  vexified  in  part,  their 
worships,  the  landlords,  are  now  at  full  leisure  to  con- 
sider. Whoever  travels  this  country,  and  observes 
the  face  of  nature,  or  the  faces  and  habits  and  dwellings 
of  the  natives,  will  hardly  think  himself  in  a  land  where 
law,  religion,  or  common  humanity  is  professed. 

I  cannot  forbear  saying  one  word  upon  a  thing 
they  call  a  bank,  which  1  fear  is  projecting  in  this 
town  t*  I  never  saw  the  proposals,  nor  understand 
any  one  particulftf  of  their  scheme :  what  I  wish 
for  at  present,  is  only  a  sufficient  provision  of  hemp. 


♦  CaatiBg  tkeir  kiid  it  letting  it  to  the  biglieit  bidder.— Cttit 
sifiiificf  the  nine  as  aaction.— F. 

t  This  project  for  a  bank  in  Ireland,  was  soon  afterward 
bronght  into  parljament,  and  rejected. — ^F.  See  the  next  Tract 
for  some  severe  nillery  npon  thb  proposaL 
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and  caps  and  bells,  to  distribute  according  to  the  se- 
veral degrees  of  honesty  and  prudence  in  some  per- 
sons. I  hear  only  of  a  monstrous  sum  already 
named ;  and  if  others  do  not  soon  hear  of  it  too,  and 
hear  with  a  vengeance,  then  I  am  a  gentleman  of 
less  sagacity  than  myself,  and  very  few  beside  my- 
self take  me  to  be.  And  the  jest  will  be  still  the 
better,  if  it  be  true,  as  judicious  persons  have  assur- 
ed me,  that  one  half  of  this  money  will  be  real,  and 
the  other  half  altogether  imaginary.  The  matter 
will  be  likewise  much  mended,  if  the  merchants  con- 
tinue to  carry  off  our  gold,  and  our  goldsmiths  to 
melt  down  our  heavy  silver. 
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BY  THOMAS  HOPP,  ESQ. 


The  years  1719,  17^>  and  1721,  were  remarkable  for  the  fury 
with  which  the  public  pursued  a  variety  of  chimerical  adren- 
tures  in  trade,  aftt^rwards  known  by  the  cant  name  of  Bubbles. 
These  projects  had  their  birth  in  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the 
Sou th.Sea  Stock,  which  had  nearly  driven  the  English  mad,  first 
with  empty  hopes,  and,  finally,  with  rage  and  disappointment* 
The  vulgar  of  all  ranks,  to  whom  the  operations  of  commerce 
appear  mysterious  and  talismanical,  became  ready,  in  trade 
as  in  medicine,  to  embrace  the  most  irrational  expectations  held 
forth  by  the  most  ignorant  empirics.     In  Anderson*s  History 
of  Commerce,  is  preserved  a  list  of  two  hundred  schemes  and 
upwards,  for  the  formation  of  trading  companies,  for  the  most 
extraordinary  and  delusive  purposi^.     There  were  companies 
not  only  for  fisheries,  for  insurances,  for  working  mines,  and 
for  almost  every  possible  sort  of  commercial  adventure,  but 
even  for  making  wigs  and  shoes,  for  maintaining  bastard  child- 
ren, for  importing  jack-asses,  and  for  sweeping  the  very  streets. 
Men  of  all  ranks  rushed  eagerly  into  the  snares  which  were 
thos  spread  for  them  by  villains  and  sharpers  of  every  descrip« 
tion. 
The  Satire  of  the  Dean  was  easily  attracted  by  such  fair  food,  as 
his  good  sense  and  patriotism  were  alarmed  by  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  this  empirical  frenzy.   But  the  three  following 
pieces  of  humonr  more  particularly  refer  to  a  project  in  circu- 
lation in  1720,  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  in  Dub- 
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lin,  and  the  Essay  upon  English  Babbles  is  to  be  considered  as 
introductory  to  the  two  others. 
The  project  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  ensu- 
ing session.  The  Irish  legislature  were  probably  of  opinion^ 
that  the  country  had  not  yet  attained  that  adranced  pitch  of 
commerce  which  renders  the  interrention  of  such  an  establish, 
ment  useful  and  necessary  ;  and  judged,  that  a  premature  at. 
tempt  to  enhance  national  credit,  and  extend  it  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  stock  with  which  it  ought  to  be  commensurate, 
could  only,  lead,  as  in  the  South-Sea  project,  to  the  snccessfnl 
frauds  of  stockjobbers^  and  the  ruin  of  the  credalous  public* 


To  the  Right  Reverend,  Right  Honourable,  and 
Right  Worshipful,  and  to  the  Reverend,  Honour- 
able, and  Worshipful,  &c.  Company  of  Stockjob- 
bers, whether  Honest  or  Dishonest,  Pious  or  Im- 
pious, Wise  or  otherwise,  Male  or  Female,  Young 
or  Old,  One  with  Another,  who  have  suffered 
Depredation  by  the  late  Bubbles :  Greeting. 

Having  received  the  following  scheme  from 
Dublin,  I  give  you  the  earliest  notice  how  you 
may  retrieve  decus  et  tutamen  *,  which  you 
have  sacrificed  by  permits  in  bubbles.  This  pro- 
ject is  founded  on  a  parliamentary  security ; 
besides^  the  Devil  is  in  it  if  it  can  fail,  since  a 
dignitary  of  the  church  f  is  at  the  head  of  it. 
Therefore,  you  who  have  subscribed  to  the  stock- 
ing insurance,  and  are  out  at  the  heels,  may  soon 
appear  tight  about  the  leg;  you  who  encourage  the 
hemp  manufacture  may  leave  the  halter  to  rogues, 
and  prevent  the  odium  of  felo  de  se.  Medicinal 
virtues  are  to  be  had,    without  the  expense  and 


*  The  motto  ronnd  a  crown-piece,  which  was  the  usual  price 
of  permits. — ^F. 

t  The  Dean  of  St  Patrick's.— F. 
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hazard  of  a  dispensary:  you  may  sleep  without 
dreaming  of  bottles  at  your  tail,  and  a  looking-glass 
shall  not  affright  you ;  and,  since  the  glass  bubble 
proved  as  brittle  as  its  ware,  and  broke,  together 
with  itself,  the  hopes  of  its  proprietors,  they  may 
make  themselves  whole  by  subscribing  to  our  new 
fund. 

Here  indeed  may  be  made  three  very  grave  ob- 
jections, by  incredulous  interested  priests,  ambitious 
citizens,  and  scrupulous  statesmen.  1.  The  stocking 
manufactory  gentlemen  do  not  know  how  swearing 
can  bring  them  to  any  probability  of  covering  their 
legs  anew,  unless  it  be  by  the  means  of  a  pair  of 
stocks.  2.  That  the  hemp-snared  men  apprehend, 
that  such  an  encouragement  for  oaths  can  tend  to 
no  other  advancement,  promotion,  and  exaltation 
of  their  persons,  than  that  of  the  gallows;  the  late 
old  ordinary  Paul*,  having  grown  gray  in  the  habit 
ofmaking  this  accurate  observation  in  every  mouth's 
Sessions  Paper,  "  That  swearing  had  as  great  a 
band  in  the  suspension  of  every  living  soul  under 
his  cure,  as  sabbath-breaking  itself.  And,  3d, 
That  the  glass-bubble-men  cannot,  for  their  lives, 
with  the  best  pair  of  spectacles  (which  is  the  only 
thing  left  neat  and  whole  out  of  all  their  ware},  see 
how  they  shall  make  any  thing  out  of  this  his  oath- 
project,  supposing  he  should  even  confirm  by  one 
its  goodness ;  an  oath  being,  as  they  say,  as  brittle 
as  glass,  and  only  made  to  be  broken. 

But  those  incredulous  priests  shall  not  go  without 
an  answer,  that  will,  I  am  sure,  induce  them  to 
place  a  great  confidence  in  the  benefit  arising  from 
Christians,  who  damn  themselves  every  hour  of  the 


*  Paul  Lorraine,  many  years  ordinary  of  Newgate.    He  died 
Oetobcr  7,  1719.— N. 
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dayt  for,  while  they  speak  of  the  vainness  and 
fickleness  of  oaths,  as  an  objection  against  our 
project,  they  little  consider  that  this  fickleness  and 
vainness  is  the  common  practice  among  all  the 
people  of  this  sublunary  world;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, instead  of  being  an  objection  against  the 
project,  is  a  concluding  argument  of  the  constancy 
and  solidity  of  their  sure  gain  by  it ;  a  never-failing 
argument,  as  he  tells  us,  among  the  brethren  of  his 
cloth. 

The  ambitious  citizens,  who,  from  being  plunged 
deep  in  the  wealthy  whirlpool  of  the  South  Sea,  are 
in  hopes  of  rising  to  such  seats  of  fortune  and  dig- 
nity as  would  best  suit  with  their  mounting  and 
aspiring  hopes,  may  imagine  that  this  new  fund,  in 
the  sister  nation,  may  prove  a  rival  to  theirs;  and, 
by  drawing  off  a  multitude  of  subscribers,  will,  if  it 
makes  a  flood  in  Ireland,  cause  an  ebb  in  England. 
But  it  may  be  answered,  That  though  our  author 
avers  "  that  this  fund  will  vie  with  the  South  Sea," 
yet  it  will  not  clash  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
subscribers  to  this  must  wish  the  increase  of  the 
South  Sea  (so  far  from  being  its  rival),  because  the 
multitude  of  people  raised  by  it,  who  were  plain 
speakers  as  they  were  plain  dealers  before,  must 
learn  to  sWear,  in  order  to  become  their  clothes, 
and  to  be  gentlemen  ti  la  mode;  while  those  who 
are  ruined,  I  mean  Jobed  by  it,  will  dismiss  the  pa- 
tience of  their  old  pattern,  swear  at  their  condition, 
and  curse  their  Maker  in  their  distress:  and  so  the 
increase  of  that  English  fund  will  be  demonstratively 
an  ample  augmentation  of  the  Irish  one,  so  far  will 
it  be  from  being  rivalled  by  it;  so  that  each  of  them 
may  subscribe  to  a  fund  they  have  their  own  secu- 
rity for  augmenting. 

The  scrupulous  statesmen  (for  we  know  that 
statesmen  are  usually  very  scrupulous)  may  object 
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against  having  this  project  secured  by  votes  in  par^* 
liament;  by  reason,  as  they  may  deem  it,  in  their 
great  wisdom,  of  its  being  an  impious  project,  and 
that  therefore  so  illustrious  an  assembly  as  the  Irish 
parliament,  ought,  by  no  means,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  a  Christian  statesman,  to  be 'Concerned 
in  supporting  any  impious  thing  in  the  world.  The 
way  that  some  may  take  to  prove  it  impious  is,  be* 
cause  it  will  tend  highly  to  the  interest  of  swearing. 
But  this  I  take  toJt>e  plain  downright  sophistry,  and 
)[>laying  upon  words :  if  this  be  called  the  Swearing 
project,  or  the  Oath-act,  the  increase  of  swearing 
will  be  very  much  for  the  benefit  and  interest  of 
swearing ;  i.  e.  to  the  subscribers  in  the  fund  to  be 
raised  by  this  fruitful  swearing- act,  if  it  should  be 
so  called ;  but  not  to  the  swearers  themselves  whp 
are  to  pay  for  it :  so  that  it  will  be,  according  to 
this  distinction,  piously  indeed  an  act  for  a  benefit 
to  mankind  from  swearing,  not  impiously  a  benefit 
in  swearing :  so  that  I  think  that  argument  entirely 
answered  and  defeated.  Far  be  it  from  the  Dean 
to  have  entered  into  so  unchristian  a  project  as  this 
had  been,  so  considered.  But  then  these  politicians 
(being  generally,  as  the  world  knows,  mighty  ten- 
der of  conscience)  may  raise  these  new  doubts,  fears, 
and  scruples,  viz.  That  it  will,  however,  cause  the 
subscribers  to  wish,  in  their  minds,  for  many  oaths 
to  fly  about,  which  is  a  heinous  crime,  and  to  lay 
stratagems  to  try  the  patience  of  men  of  all  sorts,  to 
put  them  upon  the  swearing  strain,  in  order  to  bring 
grist  to  their  own  mill,  which  is  a  crime  still  more 
enormous ;  and  that  therefore,  for  fear  of  these  evil 
consequences,  the  passing  of  such  an  act  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  really  extraordinary  and  tender  con- 
science of  a  true  modern  politician.  But,  in  answer 
to  this,  I  think  I  can  plead  the  strongest  plea  in  na- 
ture, and  that  is  called  precedent,  I  think  y  which  I 
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take  thus  from  the  South  Sea:  one  man,  by  the 
very  nature  of  that  subscription,  must  naturally 
pray  for  the  temporal  damnation  of  another  man  in 
his  fortune,  in  order  for  gaining  his  own  salvation 
in  it;  yea,  even  though  he  knows  the  other  man's 
temporal  damnation  would  be  the  cause  of  his  eter- 
riaJ,  by  his  swearing  and  despairing.  Neither  do  I 
think  this  in  casuistry  any  sin,  because  the  swear- 
ing undone  man  is  a  free  agent,  and  can  choose 
whether  he  will  swear  or  no,  any  body's  wishes 
whatsoever  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And 
in  politics,  I  am  sure,  it  is  even  a  Machiavelian 
holy  maxim,  *^  That  some  men  should  be  ruined  for 
the  good  of  others."  Thus,  I  think,  I  have  answer- 
ed all  the  objections  that  can  be  brought  against 
this  project's  coming  to  perfection ;  and  proved  it  to 
be  convenient  to  the  state,  of  interest  to  the  Pro- 
testant church,  and  consonant  with  Christianity ; 
nav,  with  the  very  scruples  of  modern  squeamish 
statesmen. 

To  conclude  :  The  laudable  author  of  this  pro- 
ject squares  the  measures  of  it  so  much  accord- 
ing  to  the  Scripture  rule,  that  it  may  reason- 
ably be  presumed  all  good  Christians  in  England 
will  come  as  fast  into  the  subscriptions  for  his  en- 
couragement, as  they  have  already- done  throughout 
the  kindgom  of  Ireland;  for  what  greater  proof 
could  this  author  give  of  his  Christianity,  than,  for 
bringing  about  this  Swearing-act,  charitably  to  part 
with  his  coat,  and  sit  starving  in  a  very  thin  waist- 
coat in  his  garret,  to  do  the  corporal  virtues  of  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  poor,  and  raising  them  from 
the  cottage  to  the  palace,  by  punishing  the  vices  of 
the  rich  ?  What  more  could  have  been  done  eyea 
in  the  primitive  times?  Thomas  Hope. 

From  my  House  in  St  Faith's  Parifb| 
I^ndoD,  August  10, 1720. 
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P.  S.  For  the  benefit  of  the  author,  application  may 
be  made  to  me  at  the  Tilt- Yard  Coffee-house, 
Whitehall. 
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WHfBBIH  THE  MEDICAL  USE  OF  OATHS  18  COMSIDEaED. 
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[This  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  satire.] 


'^  Si  populus  Tnlt  decipi,  decipiatur." 

**  Xo  believe  every  thing  that  is  said  by  a  cer- 
tain set  of  men,  and  to  doubt  of  nothing  they  relate, 
though  ever  so  improbable,"  is  a  maxim  that  has 
contributed  as  much,  for  the  time,  to  the  support  of 
Irish  banks,  as  it  ever  did  to  the  popish  religion ; 
and  they  are  not  wholly  beholden  to  the  latter 
for  their  foundation,  but  they  have  the  happi- 
ness to  have  the  same  patron  saint ;  for.  Ignorance, 
the  reputed  mother  of  the  devotion  of  one,  seems  to 
bear  the  same  affectionate  relation  to  the  credit  of 
the  other. 

To  subscribe  to  banks,   without  knowing    the 
s<^eme  or  design  of  them,  is  not  unlike  to  some 
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gentlemen's  .signing  addresses  without  knowing  the 
contents  of  them:  to  engage  in  a  bank  that  has 
neither  act  of  parliament,  charter,  nor  lands  to  sap- 
port  it,  is  like  sending  a  ship  to  sea  without  a  bottom; 
to  expect  a  coach  and  six  by  the  former,  would  be 
as  ridiculous  as  to  hope  a  return  by  the  latter. 

It  was  well  known  some  time  ago,  that  our  banks 
would  be  included  in  the  bubble-bill;  and  it  was 
believed  those  chimeras  would  necessarily  vanish, 
with  the  first  easterly  wind  that  should  inform  the 
town  of  the  royal  assent. 

It  was  very  mortifying  to  several  gentlemen,  who 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  easy  chariots,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  fatal  packet,  to  slip  out  of  them  into  their 
walking  shoes.  But  should  those  banks,  as  it  is 
vainly  imagined,  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  char- 
ter, and  purchase  lands ;  yet,  on  any  run  on  them 
in  a  time  of  invasion,  there  would  be  so  many  starv** 
ing  proprietors,  reviving  their  old  pretensions  to 
land  and  a  bellyful,  that  the  subscribers  would  be 
unwilling,  upon  any  call,  to  part  with  their  money, 
not  knowing  what  might  happen;  so  that  in  a  re* 
bellion,  where  the  success  was  doubtful,  the  bank 
would  infallibly  break. 

Since  so  many  gentlemen  of  this  town  have  had 
the  courage,  without  any  security,  to  appear  in  the 
same  paper  with  a  million  or  two;  it  is  hoped,  when 
they  are  made  sensible  of  their  safety,  that  they  will 
be  prevailed  to  trust  themselves  in  a  neat  skin  of 
parchment,  with  a  single  one. 

To  encourage  them,  the  undertaker  proposes  the 
erecting  of  a  bank  on  parliamentary  security,  and 
such  security  as  no  revolution  or  change  of  times 
can  affect. 

To  take  away  all  jealousy  of  any  private  view  of 
the  undertaker,  he  assures  the  world,  that  he  is  now 
in  a  garret^  in  a  very  thin  waistcoat^  studying  the 
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Enblic  good ;  having  given  an  undeniable  pledge  of 
is  love  to  his  country »  by  pawning  his  coat,  in 
order  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  press. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament to  prevent  profane  swearing,  the  person 
so  offending,  on  oath  made  before  a  magistrate,  for- 
feits a  shilling,  which  may  be  levied  with  little  diffi- 
culty. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  this  is 
become  a  pet-vice  *  among  us ;  and  though  age 
renders  us  unfit  for  other  vices,  yet  this,  where  it 
takes  hold,  never  leaves  us  but  with  our  speech. 

So  vast  a  revenue  might  be  raised  by  the  execu- 
tion of  this  act,  that  I  have  often  wondered,  in  a 
scarcity  of  funds,  that  methods  have  not  been  taken 
to  make  it  serviceable  to  the  public. 

I  dare  venture  to  say,  if  this  act  was  well  execu- 
ted in  England,  the  revenue  of  it,  applied  to  the 
navy,  would  make  the  English  fleet  a  terror  to  all 
Europe. 

It  is  computed  by  geographers,  that  there  are  two 
millions  in  this  kingdom  (of  Ireland)  of  which  num- 
ber there  may  be  said  to  be  a  million  of  swearing 
souls. 

It  is  thought  there  may  be  five  thousand  gentle- 
men; every  gentleman,  taking  one  witli  another, 
ttiay  afford  to  swear  an  oath  every  day,  which  will 
yearly  produce  one  million  eight  hundred  twenty- 
five  thousand  oaths ;  which  number  of  shillings 
makes  the  yearly  sum  of  ninety-one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

The  farmers  of  this  kingdom,  who  are  computed 
to  be  ten  thousand,  are  able  to  spend  yearly  five 
hundred  thousand  oaths,  which  gives  twenty-five 
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thousand  pounds^  and  it  is  conjectured  that,  from 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
thousand  pounds  may  be  yearly  collected. 

These  computations  are  very  modest,  since  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  much  greater  consumption  of 
oaths  in  this  kingdom,  and  consequently  a  much 
greater  sum  might  be  yearly  raised. 

That  it  may  be  collected  with  ease  and  regulari- 
ty, it  is  proposed  to  settle  informers  in  great  towns, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  to 
have  riding-officers  in  the  country  :  and  since  no- 
thing brings  a  greater  contempt  on  any  profession 
than  poverty,  it  is  determined  to  settle  very  hand- 
some salaries  on  the  gentlemen  that  are  employed 
by  the  bank,  that  the}'  may,  by  a  generosity  of  liv- 
ing, reconcile  men  to  an  office  that  has  lain  under 
so  much  scandal  of  late,  as  to  be  undertaken  by 
none  but  curates,  clerks  of  meeting-houses,  and 
broken  tradesmen. 

It  is  resolved,  that  none  shall  be  preferred  to 
those  employments,  but  persons  that  are  notorious 
for  being  constant  churchmen,  and  frequent  com- 
municants ;  whose  piety  will  be  a  sufficient  securi- 
ty for  their  honest  and  industrious  execution  of 
their  office. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  twenty  thousand  pounds 
will  be  necessary,  to  defray  all  expenses  of  servants, 
salaries,  &c.  However,  there  will  be  the  clear 
yearly  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which 
may  very  justly  claim  a  million  subscription. 

It  is  determined  to  lay  out  the  remaining, unap- 
plied profits,  which  will  be  very  considerable,  to- 
ward the  erecting  and  maintaining  of  charity  schools. 
A  design  so  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  especially 
to  the  protestaut  interest  of  this  kingdom,  has  met 
with  so  much  encouragement  from  several  great 
patriots  in  England,  that  they  have  engaged  to  pro* 
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core  an  act  to  secure  the  sole  benefit  of  informing, 
on  this  swearing  act,  to  the  agents  and  servants  of 
this  new  bank.  Several  of  my  friends  pretend  to 
demonstrate,  that  this  bank  will  in  time  vie  with  the 
South  Sea  company  :  they  insist,  that  the  army  dis- 
pend  as  many  oaths  yearly  as  will  produce  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  nett. 

There  are  computed  to  be  one  hundred  pretty 
fellows  in  this  town,  that  swear  fifty  oaths  a-head 
daily ;  some  of  them  would  think  it  hard  to  be  stint* 
ed  to  a  hundred :  this  very  branch  would  produce  a 
vast  sum  yearly. 

The  fairs  of  this  kingdom  will  bring  in  a  vast  re- 
venue ;  the  oaths  of  a  little  Connaught  one,  as  weU 
as  they  could  be  numbered  by  two  persons,  amount* 
ed  to  three  thousand.  It  is  true,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  turn  all  of  them  into  ready  money ;  for 
a  shilling  is  so  great  a  duty  on  swearing,  that  if  it 
was  carefully  exacted,  the  common  people  might 
as  well  pretend  to  drink  wine  as  to  swear;  and  an 
oath  would  be  as  rare  among  them  as  a  clean  shirt. 

A  servant  that  I  employed  to  accompany  the 
militia  their  last  muster  day,  had  scored  down,  in 
the  compass  of  eight  hours,  three  hundred  oaths; 
but,  as  the  putting  of  the  act  in  execution  on  those 
days  would  only  fill  the  stocks  with  porters,  and 
pawn-shops  with  muskets  and  swords;  and  as  it 
would  be  matter  of  great  joy  to  papists,  and  disaf* 
fected  persons,  to  see  our  militia  swear  themselves 
out  of  their  gunslstnd  swords;  it  is  resolved  that  no 
advantage  shall  be  taken  of  any  militiaman's  swear- 
ing while  he  is  under  arms ;  nor  shall  any  advant£^e 
be  taken  of  any  man's  swearing  in  the  four  courts, 
provided  he  is  at  hearing  in  the  exchequer,  or  has 
just  paid  off  an  attorney's  bill. 

The  medicinal  use  of  oaths  is  what  the  undertaker 
would  iby  no  means  discourage,  especially  where  it 
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18  necessary  to  help  the  lungs  to  throw  off  any  di9« 
tilling  humour*  On  certificate  of  a  course  of  swear- 
ing prescribed  by  any  physician,  a  permit  will  be 
given  to  the  patient,  by  the  proper  officer  of  the 
bank,  paying  no  more  than  sixpence.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  a  scheme  of  so  much  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic will  meet  with  more  encouragement  than  their 
chimerical  banks ;  and  the  undertaker  hopes,  that 
as  he  has  spent  a  considerable  fortune  in  bringing 
this  scheme  to  bear,  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  to 
see  it  take  place  for  the  public  good,  though  he 
should  have  the  fate  of  most  projectors,  to  be  undone. 

It  is  resolved,  that  no  compositions  shall  be  nmde, 
nor  licenses  granted,  for  swearing,  under  a  notion 
of  applying  the  money  to  pious  uses ;  a  practice  so 
scandalous  as  is  fit  only  for  the  see  of  Rome,  where 
the  money  arising  from  whoring  licenses  is  applied 
ad  propagandam  Jidem:  and,  to  the  shame  of 
Smock-alley  and  of  all  protestant  whores  (especially 
those  who  live  under  the  light  of  the  gospel-minis- 
try) be  it  spoken,  a  whore  in  Rome  never  lies  down, 
but  she  hopes  it  will  be  the  means  of  converting  some 
poor  heathen  or  heretic. 

The  swearing  revenues  of  the  town  of  Cork  will 
be  given  for  ever,  by  the  bank,  to  the  support  of 
poor  clergymen's  widows;  and  those  of  Ringsend 
will  be  allowed  to  the  maintenance  of  sailors'  bas- 
tards. 

The  undertaker  designs,  in  a  few  days,  to  appoint 
time  and  place  for  taking  subscriptions ;  the  sub- 
scribers must  come  prepared  to  pay  down  one  fourth 
on  subscribing. 

P.  S.  The  Jews  of  Rotterdam  have  offered  to  farm 
the  revenues  of  Dublin  at  twenty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  Several  eminent  Quakers  are  also  wil- 
ling to  take  theni  at  that  rent ;  but  the  undert^Jcer 
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has  rejected  their  proposals,  being  resolved  to  deal 
with  none  but  Christians. 

Application  maj  be  made  to  him  about  them>  any 
day,  al  Pali's  coffee-house,  where  attendance  will  be 
given. 


A  LETTER 

TO  THE 

KING  AT  ARMS, 

FROM  A  REPUTED  ESQUIRE,   ONE  OF  THE  SUBSCRIBERS 

TO  THE  BANK. 


[The  title,  Esquire,  according  to  a  high  authority,  was  anciently 
applied  *^  to  the  youoger  sons  of  nobility  and  their  heirs  in  the 
Immediate  line,  to  the  eldest  sons  of  knights  and  their  heirs,  to 
the  esquire  of  the  knights  and  others  of  that  rank  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's seryice,  and  to  such  as  had  eminent  employment  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  were  not  knighted,  such  as  judges,  sheriffs, 
and  justices  of  the  peace  during  their  offices,  and  some  others. 
But  now,**  says  Sir  Edward  Walker,  ^<  in  the  days  of  Charles 
L*  the  addition  is  so  increased,  that  he  is  a  rery  poor  and  in- 
considerable person  who  writes  himself  less." 

Accordingly,  most  of  the  signatures  for  shares  in  the  projected 
National  Bank  of  Ireland,  were  dignified  with  the  addition 
of  Esquire,  which,  added  to  the  obscurity  of  the  subscribers^ 
incurs  the  ridicule  of  our  author,  in  the  following  treatise] 


Norember  18,  i721. 

Sir, 

In  a  late  printed  paper,  containing  some  notes 
and  queries  upon  that  list  of  the  subscribers'  names 


*  Obserrations  on  frequent  promotions  to  titles  of  honour^  in 
Historical  Discourses.  Lond.  1705,  p.  310. 
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which  was  published  by  order  of  the  commissioners 
for  receiving  subscriptions,  I  find  some  hints  and  in- 
uendoesthat  wouM  seem  to  insinuate,  as  if  I  and  some 
others  were  only  reputed  esquires ;  and  our  case  is 
referred  to  you,  in  your  kingly  capacity.  I  desire 
you  will  please  to  let  me  know  the  lowest  price  of  a 
real  esquire's  coat  of  arms:  and  if  we  can  agree,  I 
will  give  my  bond  to  pay  you  out  of  the  first  in- 
terest I  receive  for  my  subscription ;  because  things 
are  a  little  Ipw  with  me  at  present,  by  throwing  my 
whole  fortune  into  the  bank,  having  subscribed  for 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

I  hope  you  will  not  question  my  pretensions  to 
this  title,  when  I  let  you  know  that  my  godfather 
was  a  justice  of  peace,  and  I  myself  have  been  often 
a  keeper  of  it.  My  father  was  a  leader  and  com- 
mander of  horse,  in  which  post  he  rode  before  the 
greatest  lords  of  the  land ;  *  and,  in  long  marches, 
he  alone  presided  over  the  baggage,  advancing  di- 
rectly before  it.  My  mother  kept  open  house  in 
Dublin,  where  several  hundreds  were  supported 
with  meat  and  drink  bought^at  her  own  charge,  or 
with  her  personal  credit,  until  some  envious  brewers 
and  butchers  forced  her  to  retire  f. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  been  for  several  years  a  foot* 
officer;  and  it  was  my  charge  to  guard  the  car- 
riages, behind  which  I  was  commanded  to  stick 
close,  that  they  might  not  be  attacked  in  the  rear. 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  a  favourite  of  several 
fine  ladies ;  who  each  of  them,  at  different  times, 
gave  me  such  coloured  knots  and  public  marks  of 
distinction,  that  every  one  knew  which  of  them  it 
was  to  whom  I  paid  my  address.  They  would  not 
go  into  their  coach  without  me,  nor  willingly  drink 


*  A  postilion* 

i  His  mother  kept  an  eating-house^  and  became  bankrapt. 
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unless  I  gave  them  the  glass  with  my  own  hand. 
They  allowed  me  to  call  them  my  mistresses,  and 
owned  that  title  publicly.  I  have  been  told,  that 
the  trae  ancient  employment  of  a  squire  was  to 
carry  a  knight's  shield,  painted  with  his  colours, 
and  coat  of  arms.  This  is  what  I  have  witnesses  to 
produce  that  I  have  often  done ;  not  indeed  in  a 
shield,  like  my  predecessors,  but  that  which  is  full 
as  good,  I  have  carried  the  colours  of  a  knight  upon 
my  coat^.  I  have  likewise  borne  the  king's  arms 
in  my  hand,  as  a  mark  of  authority  f ;  and  hung 
them  painted  before  my  dwelling-house,  as  a  mark 
of  my  calling  ;|;;  so  that  I  may  truly  say,  his  majes« 
ty's  arms  have  been  my  supporters.  I  have  been  a 
strict  and  constant  follower  of  men  of  quality.  I  have 
diligently  pursued  the  steps  of  several  squires,  and 
am  able  to  behave  myself  as  well  as  the  best  of  them, 
whenever  there  shall  be  occasion. 

I  desire  it  may  be  no  disadvantage  to  me,  that, 
by  the  new  act  of  parliament  going  to  pass  for 
preserving  the  game,  I  am  not  yet  qualified  to 
keep  a  greyhound.  If  this  should  be  the  test  of 
squirehood,  it  will  go  hard  with  a  great  number 
of  my  fraternity,  as  well  as  myself,  who  must  all . 
be  unsquired,  because  a  greyhound  will  not  be 
allowed  to  keep  us  company  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
I  have  been  a  companion  to  his  betters.  What  has 
a  greyhound  to  do  with  a  squireship  ?  might  I  not 
be  a  real  squire,  although  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  greyhound  in  the  world  ?  Pray  tell  me,  sir,  are 
greyhounds  to  be  from  henceforth  the  supporters  of 
every  squire's  coat  of  arms  ?  Although  I  cannot 
keep  a  greyhound,  may  not  a  greyhound  help  to 
keep  me  ?  May  not  I  have  an  order  from  the  go- 


^  As  a  footman.      f  As  a  constable.      j:  As  an  innkeeper. 
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vemors  of  the  bank  to  keep  a  greyhound,  with  a  not^ 
obstante  to  the  act  of  parliament,  as  well  as  they 
have  created  a  bank  against  the  votes  of  the  two 
houses  ?  But,  however,  this  difficulty  will  soon  be 
overcome,  I  am  promised  1251.  a  year  for  subscrib- 
ing 5001. ;  and  of  this  5001.  I  am  to  pay  in  only  251. 
ready  money :  the  governors  will  trust  me  for  the 
rest,  and  pay  themselves  out  of  the  interest  by  251. 
percent.  So  that  I  intend  to  receive  only  401.  a 
year,  to  qualify  me  for  keeping  my  family  and  a 
greyhound,  and  let  the  remaining  851.  go  on  till  it 
makes5001.  then  10001.,  then  10,0001.,  then  100,0001., 
then  a  million,  and  so  forward.  This,  I  think,  is 
much  better  (betwixt  you  and  me)  than  keeping 
fairs,  and  buying  and  selling  bullocks;  by  which  I 
find,  from  experience,  that  little  is  to  be  gotten  in 
these  bard  times.     I  am,  sir. 

Your  friend,  and  servant  to  command, 

A.  B.,  £SQUIRB« 

Postscript.  I  hope  you  will  favourably  represent 
my  case  to  the  publisher  of  the  paper  above-men- 
tioned. 

Direct  your  letter  for  A.  B.,  Esquire,  at ,  in 

;  and  pray  get  some  parliament-man  to  frank 

it^  for  it  will  cost  a  groat  postage  to  this  place. 
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^Ebenezer  Klliston,  a  malefactor,  was  executed  for  street  rob" 
bery.  His  parents,  according  to  Fautkner,  were  rigid  dissen- 
ters, had  (g^Ten  him  a  good  edacation,  pat  him  apprentice  to  a 
silk-weaTer,  and  settled  him  in  that  profession,  which  he  gnu 
dually  exchanged  for  those  of  a  fine  gentleman,  a  gamester,  and 
a  hoosebreaker.  At  this  time  the  streets  of  Dublin  were  in* 
fested  with  street  robbers,  who  used  to  bind  and  gag  passen- 
gers after  they  had  robbed  and  maltreated  them.  Dean  Swift 
composed  Elliston's  pretended  speech  as  an  experiment  in  aid  of 
the  police.  It  had  a  most  excellent  efiect,  being  received  as 
genuine  by  the  banditti  who  had  been  companions  of  his  depre- 
dations ;  who  were  the  more  easily  persuaded  of  its  authen- 
ticity, as  it  contained  none  of  the  cant  usual  in  the  dying  speeches 
com  posed  for  malefactors  by  the  Ordinary  or  the  ballad-makers. 
The  threat  which  it  held  out  of  a  list  deposited  with  a  secure 
hand,  containing  their  names,  crimes,  and  places  of  rendczTous^ 
operated  for  a  long  time  in  preTenting  a  repetition  of  their  riU 
lanies,  which  had  previously  been  so  common.] 


1  AM  now  going  to  suffer  the  just  punishment  for 
my  crimes  prescribed  by  the  law  of  God  and  my 
country.     I  know  it  is  the  constant  custom^  that 

VOL.   VII.  D 
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those  who  come  to  this  place  should  have  speeches 
made  for  them,  and  cried  about  in  their  own  hear- 
ing, as  they  are  carried  to  execution  ;  and  truly  they 
are  such  speeches,  that  although  our  fraternity  be 
an  ignorant,  illiterate  people,  they  would  make  a 
man  ashamed  to  have  such  nonsense  and  false  Eng- 
lish charged  upon  him,  even  when  he  is  going  to 
the  gallows.  They  contain  a  pretended  account  of 
our  birth  and  family,  of  the  fact  for  which  we  are  to 
die,  of  our  sincere  repentance,  and  a  declaration  of 
our  religion.  1  cannot  expect  to  avoid  the  same 
treatment  with  my  predecessors. 

However,  having  had  an  education  one  or  two 
degrees  better  than  those  of  my  rank  and  profes- 
sion, I  have  been  considering,  ever  since  my  com- 
mitment, what  it  might  be  proper  for  me  to  deliver 
upon  this  occasion. 

And  first.  1  cannot  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  I  am  truly  sorry  for  the  offence  I  have 
given  to  God  and  the  world ;  but  I  am  very  much 
so  for  the  bad  success  of  my  villanies,  in  bringing 
me  to  this  untimely  end ;  for  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  after  having  some  time  ago  obtained  a  pardon 
from  the  crown,  I  again  took  up  my  old  trade ;  my 
evil  habits  were  so  rooted  in  me,  and  I  was  grown 
so  unfit  for  any  other  kind  of  employment.  And 
therefore,  although,  in  compliance  with  my  friends, 
I  resolved  to  go  to  the  gallows  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, kneeling,  with  a  book  in  my  hand  and  my  eyes 
lifted  up  ;  yet  I  shall  feel  no  more  devotion  in  my 
heart,  than  I  have  observed  in  my  comrades,  who 
have  been  drunk  among  common  whores  the  very 
night  before  their  execution.  lean  say  farther,  from 
my  own  knowledge,  that  two  of  my  fraternity,  after 
they  bad  been  hanged,  and  wonderfully  came  to 
life  and  made  their  escapes,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, proved  afterward  the  wickedest  rogues  I  ever 
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knew,  and  so  continued  until  they  were  hanged  again 
for  good  and  all ;  and  yet  they  had  the  impudence 
at  both  times  they  went  to  the  gallows,  to  smite  their 
breasts  and  lift  up  their  eyes  to  Heaven  all  the  way. 

Secondly.  From  the  knowledge  I  have  of  my 
own  wicked  dispositions,  and  that  of  my  comrades, 
I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
unfortunate  to  the  public,  than  the  mercy  of  the 
government  in  ever  pardoning  or  transporting  us ; 
unless  when  we  betray  one  another,  as  we  never 
fail  to  do,  if  we  are  sure  to  be  well  paid,  and  then  a 
pardon  may  do  good :  by  the  same  rule.  That  it  is 
better  to  have  one  fox  in  a  farm  than  three  or  four. 
But  we  generally  make  a  shift  to  return  after  being 
transported,  and  are  ten  times  greater  rogues  than 
before,  and  much  more  cunning.  Besides,  I  know  ' 
it  by  experience,  that  some  hope  we  have  of  find- 
ing mercy  when  we  are  tried,  or  after  we  are  con- 
demned, is  always  a  great  encouragement  to  us. 

Thirdly.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  idle 
young  fellows  than  the  company  of  those  odious 
common  whores  we  frequent,  and  of  which  this 
town  is  full :  these  wretches  put  us  upon  all  mischief 
to  feed  their  lusts  and  extravagancies :  they  are  ten 
times  more  bloody  and  cruel  than  men;  their  ad- 
vice is  always  not  to  spare  if  we  are  pursued :  they 
get  drunk  with  us,  and  are  common  to  us ;  and  yet,  if 
they  can  get  any  thing  by  it,  are  sure  to  be  our  be- 
trayers. 

Now,  as  I  am  a  dying  man,  I  have  done  some- 
thing which  may  be  of  good  use  to  the 'public.  I 
have  left  with  an  honest  man  (and,  indeed,  the  only 
honest  man  I  was  ever  acquainted  with)  the  names 
of.  all  my  wicked  brethren,  the  present  places  of 
their  abode,  with  a  short  account  of  the  chief  crimes 
they  have  committed;  in  many  of  which  I  have 
been  their  accomplice,  and  heard  the  rest  from  their 
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own  mouths  :  1  have  likewise  set  down  the  names 
of  those  we  call  our  setters,  of  the  wicked  houses  we 
frequent,  and  of  those  who  receive  and  buy  our  sto- 
len goods.  I  have  solemnly  charged  this  honest 
man,  and  have  received  this  promise  upon  oath, 
that  whenever  he  hears  of  any  rogue  to  be  tried  for 
robbing  or  housebreaking,  he  will  look  into  his  list, 
and  if  he  finds  the  name  there  of  the  thief  concern- 
ed, to  send  the  whole  paper  to  the  government.  Of 
this  I  here  give  my  companions  fair  and  public 
warning,  and  hope  they  will  take  it. 

In  the  paper  above  mentioned,  which  I  left  with 
my  friend,  I  have  also  set  down  the  names  of  several 
gentlemen  who  have  been  robbed  in  Dublin  streets 
for  three  years  past :  I  have  told  the  circumstances 
of  those  robberies  ;  and  show  plainly  that  nothing 
but  the  want  of  common  courage  was  the  cause  of 
their  misfortune.  1  have  therefore  desired  my 
friend,  that  whenever  any  gentleman  happens  to  be 
robbed  in  the  streets,  he  will  get  that  relation  print- 
ed and  published,  with  the  first  letters  of  those  gen- 
tlemen's names,  who  by  their  own  want  of  bravery 
are  like  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief  of  that 
kind  which  may  happen  for  the  future. 

I  cannot  leave  the  world  without  a  short  de- 
scription of  that  kind  of  life  which  I  have  led  for 
some  years  past ;  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  with 
the  rest  of  our  wicked  brethren. 

Although  we  are  generally  so  corrupted  from  our 
childhood,  as  to  have  no  sense  of  goodness ;  yet 
something  heavy  always  hangs  about  us,  1  know 
not  what  it  is,  that  we  are  never  easy  till  we  are  half 
drunk  among  our  whores  and  companions  ;  nor 
sleep  sound,  unless  we  drink  longer  than  we  can 
stand.  If  we  go  abroad  in  the  day,  a  wise  man 
would  easily  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  our  faces,  we 
have  such  a  suspicious,    fearful,  and  constrained 
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countenance ;  often  turning  back,  and  slinking 
through  narrow  lanes  and  alleys.  I  have  never 
failed  of  knowing  a  brother  thief  by  his  looks, 
though  I  never  saw  him  before.  Every  man  among 
us  keeps  his  particular  whore,  who  is,  however, 
common  to  us  all  when  we  have  a  mind  to  change. 
When  we  have  got  a  booty,  if  it  be  in  money,  we 
divide  it  equally  among  our  companions,  and  soon 
squander  it  away  on  our  vices  in  those  houses  that 
receive  us ;  for  the  master  and  mistress,  and  the  very 
tapster,  go  snacks ;  and  besides  make  us  pay  triple 
reckonings.  If  our  plunder  be  plate,  watches, 
rings,  snuff-boxes,  and  the  like,  we  have  customers 
in  all  quarters  of  the  town  to  take  them  off.  I  have 
seen  a  tankard  worth  fifteen  pounds  sold  to  a  fellow 

in street  for  twenty  shillings  ;    and  a  gold 

watch  for  thirty.  I  have  set  down  his  name,  and 
that  of  several  others,  in  the  paper  already  men- 
tioned. We  have  setters  watching  in  corners,  and  by 
dead  walls,  to  give  us  notice  when  a  gentleman  goes 
by,  especially  if  he  be  any  thing  in  drink.  I  believe 
in  my  conscience,  that  if  an  account  were  made  of 
a  thousand  pounds  in  stolen  goods,  considering  the 
low  rates  we  sell  them  at,  the  bribes  we  must  give 
for  concealment,  the  extortions  of  alehouse-reckon-i> 
ings,  and  other  necessary  charges,  there  would  not 
remain  fifty  pounds  clear  to  be  divided  among  the 
robbers.  And  out  of  this  we  must  find  clothes  for 
our  whores,  beside  treating  them  from  morning  tp 
night;  who  in  requital  reward  us  with  nothing  but 
treachery  and  the  pox.  For  when  our  money  is 
gone,  they  are  every  moment  threatening  to  inform 
against  us,  if  we  will  not  go  out  and  look  for  more. 
If  any  thing  in  this  world  be  like  hell,  as  I  have 
heard  it  described  by  our  clergy,  the  truest  picture 
of  it  must  be  in  the  back  room  of  one  of  our  ale- 
houses al  midnight ;  where  a  crew  of  robbers  and 
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their  whores  are  met  together  after  a  booty,  and  are 
beginning  to  grow  drunk;  from  which  time,  until 
they  are  past  their  senses,  is  such  a  continued  hor- 
rible noise  of  cursing  and  blasphemy,  lewdness, 
scurrility,  and  brutish  behaviour,  such  roaring  and 
confusion,  such  a  clatter  of  mugs  and  pots  at  each 
other's  heads,  that  Bedlam,  in  comparison,  is  a  so- 
ber and   orderly  place.     At  last  they  all  tumble 
from  their  stools  and  benches,  and  sleep  away  the 
rest  of  the  night ;  and  generally  the  landlord  or  his 
wife,  or  some  other  whore  who  has  a  stronger  head 
than  the  rest,  picks  their  pockets  before  they  wake. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  we  can  never  be  easy  till 
we  are  drunk;  and  our  drunkenness  constantly  ex- 
poses us  to  be  more  easily  betrayed  and  taken. 

This  is  a  short  picture  of  the  life  I  have  led ; 
which  is  more  miserable  than  that  of  the  poorest 
labourer  who  works  for  four-pence  a  day  ;  and  yet 
custom  is  so  strong,  that  I  am  confident  if  I  could 
make  my  escape  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  I  should 
be  following  the  same  course  this  very  evening.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  we  ought  to 'be  looked  upon 
as  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  whose  inter- 
est it  is  to  root  us  out  like  wolves  and  other  mis- 
chievous vermin,  against  which  no  fair  play  is  re- 
quired. 

If  I  have  done  service  to  men  in  what  I  have  said, 
I  shall  hope  I  have  done  service  to  God ;  and  that 
will  be  better  than  a  silly  speech  made  for  me  full 
of  whining  and  canting,  which  I  utterly  despise, 
and  have  never  been  used  to ;  yet  such  a  one  I  ex- 
pect to  have  my  ears  tormented  with  as  I  am  pas- 
sing along  the  streets. 

Good  people,  fare  ye  well ;  bad  as  I  am,  I  leave 
many  worse  behind  me.  I  hope  you  shall  see  me 
die  like  a  man  the  death  of  a  dog. 

E.  E. 
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[TWt  dispute  which  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  piece  of 
iroojr  is  now  forgotten,  but  the  general  title  is  sufficient  to 
make  its  humour  intelligible.  Some  personal  satire,  which  pro* 
bably  rendered  it  still  more  poignant  at  its  first  publication,  is 
now  lost  by  the  kpse  of  time.] 


^  Ta  maior,  tibi  me  est  sqoam  psrare,  Menalca.**    ViRG. 
**  Fidb  offendar  medids?  imscar  ■mids?*    HoR. 

1  HAVE  waited  hitherto,  with  no  little  impatience, 
to  see  some  good  effect  of  that  debate,  which  I 
thought  was  happily  started  at  a  late  meeting  of  our 
university  *,  upon  the  subject  of  precedence  be- 
tween professors  of  law  and  physic.  And,  though 
I  cannot  join  in  opinion  with  the  worthy  gentleman 
who  first  moved  in  it,  I  must  needs  say,  the  motion 
was  seasonable,  and  well  became  him  :  for,  beside 
that  he  intended  an  honour  to  a  faculty  he  was  pro- 
moted above,  and  was  so  self-denying  as  to  wave  all 
debates  of  that  nature  as  long  as  he  was  a  pai'ty  con- 
cerned in  the  motion,  he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  put 
an  end,   by  authority,  to  a  point  in  controversy. 


Truiity  college^  Dublin. 
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which  had  long  divided  the  gentlemen  of  those  two 
faculties ;  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  the  same 
person  does  not  hereafter  prove  as  much  a  friend 
to  piety  and  learning  in  his  other  designs,  as  he  has 
been  already  in  this,  to  the  peace  and  agreement  of 
learned  men. 

But,  to  my  great  disappointment,  little  more  has 
been  said  upon  the  subject,  since  the  first  debate, 
than  what  has  been  argued  in  private,  more  for  the 
entertainment  of  single  gentlemen  than  the  use  and 
information  of  mankind.  I  have  heard  that  the 
matter  is  brought  to  a  compromise  ;  and  professors 
in  both  faculties  have  agreed  to  yield  precedence  to 
one  another,  according  to  their  standing  and  the 
date  of  their  commencement. 

But  this  to  me  appears  no  satisfactory  way  of  de- 
ciding a  point  of  such  importance.  And^  to  speak 
freely,  it  is  but  drawing  a  skin  over  a  wound,  and 
giving  it  a  face  of  a  soundness,  when  there  lies  filth 
and  purulence  within,  which  will  another  time  break 
out  with  more  pain  and  greater  danger. 

The  time  is  approaching,  when  it  will  be  proper 
once  more  to  bring  this  affair  upon  the  carpet ;  and 
I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  the  point  is  of  such 
consequence,  that  it  ought  not  to  subside,  as  it  has 
done  of  late  :  it  should  neither  rest  upon  that  slight 
baffle  it  received  at  its  first  appearance  in  public, 
nor  be  hushed  up  in  silence,  under  the  pretence  of 
any  private  accomodation,  which  the  parties  con- 
cerned have  since  come  to,  for  the  sake  of  civility 
and  good  manners  in  company. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  love  peace  upon  a  good 
foundation ;  and  do,  for  that  reason,  no  less  admire 
truth,  upon  which  alone  a  lasting  peace  can  be 
founded.  And,  as  I  am  qualified  to.  introduce  this 
matter  at  the  next  meeting  of  our  university,  and 
fully  determined  to  do  so,  I  thought  it  reasonable  to 
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give  this  friendly  notice  to  all  parties,  that  they  study 
the  point,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  and 
give  it  so  thorough  a  canvassing  in  what  manner 
they  think  fit,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  exception 
and  wrangling  when  the  question  comes  to  be  so- 
lemnly debated  in  that  assembly. 

But,  before  I  come  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  it- 
self, you  must  give  me  leave  to  make  one  observa- 
tion in  the  way,  concerning  the  importance  of  pre- 
cedence in  general;  which  may  prove  of  singular 
use  to  mankind,  who  are  for  the  most  part  unap- 
prised of  it. 

As  I  remember,  there  fell  a  very,  harsh  expres- 
sion from  a  certain  gentleman  (with  whom  it  is  not 
usual  to  be  unguarded]  who  appeared  an  advocate 
for  physicians,  when  the  motion  wa&  first  made  to 
thrust  them  from  place.     He  was  pleased  to  call  it 
a  womanish  debate,  if  I  took  him  right;  but,  as  much 
a  friend  as  I  am  to  his  person  and  cause,  I  will  not 
follow  him  in  that  opinion ;  and  will  farther  say,  the 
expression  was  mean,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  his 
character.     There  is  an  unkind  reflection  couched 
in  it  upon  a  sex,  by  which  much  of  th^  decencies  of 
life  and  little  morals  are  supported;  and  it  does  not 
agree  with  that  taste  of  gallantry  which  he  is  thought 
to  have,  and  is  very  consistent  with  his  profession  ; 
and  is  even  ungrateful  in  a  man  of  that  faculty^  which 
is  more  in  favour  with  the  ladies  than  any  other, 
except  divinity. 

But,  not  to  insist  upon  this,  I  cannot  think,  as 
that  expression  implies,  that  the  matter  is  at  all  be» 
neath  the  consideration  of  the  greatest  and  most 
learned  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  ques- 
tion was  well  moved ;  and,  since  it  has  been  moved, 
every  one  should  endeavour  to  find  on  which  side 
of  the  argument  the  advantage  lies;  and  I  wonder 
that  in  this  interval  of  parliament  and  business  (the 
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usual  vacation  of  this  kingdom)  something  has  not 
been  offered  before  this  time  for  the  quieting  men's 
minds.  It  is  a  difference  among  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, which  it  becomes  every  healing  spirit  to  com- 
pose, and  is  a  duty  both  of  religion  and  loyalty. 

I  would  ask,  is  precedence,  of  distinction  of  place, 
of  no  moment  among  men  ?  Are  women  only  con- 
cerned in  it  ?  Does  society  owe  nothing  of  conve- 
niency  to  it?  Is  it  indifferent,  whether  a  man  sits  at 
a  lady's  elbow,  or  her  pert  chaplain's  ?  near  a  soup 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  or  beef  at  the  bottom  ?  Is 
there  no  advantage  in  the  first  plate,  or  the  earliest 
compliment  of  the  glass,  or  the  respect  of  waiters,  or 
in  ruling  the  books  at  a  quarter  sessions,  and  being 
honoured  with  the  cushion  in  the  face  of  one's 
country  ?  Is  it  of  no  consequence  to  be  in  the  eye  of 
the  government?  and  does  not  precedence  contri- 
bute to  that  at  a  Tholsel  *  entertainment  ?  What  are 
academical  degrees  so  dearly  purchased  for,  but 
place;  and  can  a  professor  answer  it  to  his  trust  or 
interest,  to  disparage  precedence  ?  For  what  other 
reason  in  nature  but  precedence,  did  a  great  man  of 
my  acquaintance  lately  become  a  double  grand  com- 
pounder for  his  degree  ?  and  another,  undeceive  man- 
kind, or  rather  deceive  women,  and  suffer  himself  to 
be  pronounced  a  venerable  man  in  spite  of  his.youth- 

ful  looks?  Shall  not  the  solemn  Doctor in  his 

chariot,  take  place  of  plain  Mr  ■  in  his  ?  and 
have  the  heels  of  him  in  preferment,  according  to 
the  start  he  has  in  precedence  ? 

Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  notion  of  the  insig- 
nificancy of  place  has  been  of  infinite  prejudice  to 


*  The  Tholsel  of  Dablin  is  the  place  where  Corporations  meet 
The  same  word  is  applied  to  the  6iuld.Hall  in  Bristol,  and  else, 
vhere. 
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many  worthy  men,  and  of  as  great  advantage  to 
others,  who  have  juster  thoughts  of  it.  While  dig* 
nity  sinks  with  its  own  weight,  the  scum  of  mankind 
will  naturally  rise  above  it. 

I  have  a  pious  concern  upon  me  for  all  the  im- 
portant mistakes  of  matikind,  and  this  among  the 
rest;  as  to  which,  I  have  observed  strong  prejudice 
runs  counter  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  prinr 
ciples  of  truth  and  reason.  Sure  I  am,  nature  di« 
rects  every  person  and  thing  to  maintain  its  situa- 
tion, or  rather  not  so  much  to  keep  its  own  place, 
as  to  aspire  and  displace  others.  And  the  reason  is 
plain,  because  that  is  a  tendency  to  the  uppermost 
point,  and  an  approach  to  perfection ;  and  therefore, 
contrary  to  common  opinions,  I  have  ever  thought 
there  is  piety  in  pride  and  ambition,  and  that  it  is 
virtue  to  be  emulous  and  aspiring.  And  when  I. 
hear,  as  in  my  time  I  have  many,  conceited  decla- 
mations against  pride,  I  suspect  it  is  with  the  de- 
sign of  a  monopoly,  and  to  engross  it ;  as  I  have 
known  an  ingenious  schoolboy  spit  in  his  mess  of 
porridge,  not  to  abuse  the  good  creature,  but  to  se- 
cure it  ail  to  himself.  What  is  that  dominion  so 
early  given  to  mankind,  but  superiority  of  power 
and  place?  and  then  to  act  up  to  it,  is  not  womanish, 
but  manly.  And  if  that  was  a  precept,  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  say,  there  is  not  one  point  of  duty  so 
universally  and  exactly  observed. 

And  society  has  so  great  a  consideration  of  place, 
that  we  find  wise  provisions  made  for  the  regulating 
of  it,  and  for  settling  the  due  pre-eminence  of  all 
degrees  of  men,  and  an  office  of  heraldry  for  that 
purpose,  which  may  be  found  in  almost  every  house 
of  quality.  I  could  go  farther  than  this,  but  for  this 
reason,  that  it  is  out  of  my  way,  and  none  of  my 
business,  to  determine  the  force  of  great  examples, 
and  make  conclusions  upon  Scripture  j  and  perhaps 


••»• 


j> 
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my  friend's  best  apology  is,  that  the  Bible  is  out  of 
the  road  of  his  profession  and  study;*  but  I  will  say 
thus  much,  that  as  I  have  observed  divines  to  be  so 
far  scriptural  in  their  carriage,  as  to  take  '*  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship"  on  all  occasions,  and  carry  their 
disputes  about  place  as  high  as  any  other  sort  of 
men ;  so  their  practice  (such  is  my  deference)  is  to 
me  the  best  gloss  upon  duty,  and  my  conviction, 
and  should  be  his.  And  this  plainly  determines  the 
point  agahist  him,  and  shows  the  importance  of  pre- 
cedence; and  then  it  will  follow  in  logic,  that,  if 
taking  place  be  matter  of  moment,  to  dispute  about 
place  is  not  womanish  or  trivial. 

And,  this  allowed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that, 
upon  this  religious  principle,  all  our  late  promo* 
tions  of  nobility  have  proceeded;  and  that  so  many 
gentlemen  have  procured  themselves  titles,  not,  as 
some  have  injuriously  thought,  that  they  might 
take  place  of  their  betters,  but  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty;  and  while  some  (alas!  too  many)  ignorantly 
despise  them  for  their  worthless  ambition,  I  regaid 
them  with  another  eye,  and  honour  them  for  their 
piety,  and  courage,  and  conscience,  and  even  con- 
descension in  being  made  great :  and  do  from  my 
heart  pity  such  as  cannot  be  greater,  without  being 
less.  Indeed  the  roll  of  our  nobility  is  at  present 
very  voluminous;  but  no  matter  for  that.  If  there 
were  more  of  them,  such  is  the  ductility  of  my  re- 
spect, I  could,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  esteem,  do 


«  Eyen  Father  Chaucer  alludes  to  this  scandal  upon  the  medi. 
cal  faculty  ;  when  finishing  his  portrait  of  the  Doctor  of  Physic, 
headdsy 

«<  His  study  was  bat  little  on  the  Bible.** 

Ben  Jonson  also  describes  a  physician, 

**  Hat,  letting  God  alone,  ascribes  to  Nature 
Mora  than  her  share.  ■ 
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honour  to  them  all.  I  make  the  same  account  of 
nobility  of  all  dates,  as  I  do  of  books ;  I  value  the 
old,  as  usually  more  exact,  and  genuine,  and  useful; 
though  commonly  unlettered,  and  often  loose  in  the 
bindings;  and  I  value  the  new,  because — '• — but  the 
notion  is  obvious,  and  I  leave  my  reader  to  pursue 
it.  I  was  led  into  this  comparison  from  the  curiosa 
feliciias  of  those  whose  way  it  is  to  paste  their 
arms  and  titles  of  honour  on  the  reverse  of  the  title 
pages,  which  shows  the  affinity  of  the  two.  My 
love  to  the  nobility  has  made  me  sometimes  seriously 
lament  the  great  damp  which  must  have  fallen  on 
honour  and  laudable  ambition,  had  the  peerage  bill 
succeeded  in  England ;  but  I  had  this  consolation, 
that,  had  the  sluice  been  shut  there,  the  flood  of  ho* 
nour  had  risen  the  higher  here,  and  overflowed 
this  my  native  kingdom.  * 

I  could  here,  according  to  custom,  produce,  in 
favour  of  this  uncommon  position,  many  bright 
authorities ;  and  have  now  before  me  above  a  score 
of  quotations,  gathered  with  infinite  labour  from 
St  Chrysostom,  by  his  index ;  but,  to  the  discou* 
ragement  of  my  learning,  the  Greek  types  are  not 
ready,  and  will  not  be  set  till  the  twentieth  of  next 
month,  when  the  following  editions  of  this  work 
shall  be  enriched  with  learned  languages,  in  great 
variety.  The  author  of  a  late  state  sermon  should 
have  waited  as  I  do,  rather  than  suffer  his  learning 
to  look  asquint  as  it  does,  and  make  so  frightful  a 
figure  from  the  press.  I  am  master  of  the  stochas- 
tic art ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  I  divine,  that  those 
Greek  words  in  that  discourse  have  crept  from  the 
margin  into  the  text,  otherwise  than  the  author 


*  From  the  probable  increase  of  Irish  creations. 
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intended ;  and  indeed  some  of  those  Greek  maggots 
are  so  uneasy  in»  and  ashamed  of,  their  place,  that 
they  seem  to  be  upon  the  crawl  backward. 

I  hope  what  has  been  offered  will  clear  this  case 
of  conscience,  and  is  sufficient  to  show  any  man  of 
candour,  and  who  loves  and  searches  after  truth  as 
I  do,  the  importance  of  place  and  precedency  among 
men  ;  that  the  peace,  and  order,  and  honour  of  so- 
ciety, is  owing  to  it :  and,  as  women  have  been  re- 
markably strenuous  in  asserting  these  rights,  I  do 
hereby  take  upon  me  to  return  them  the  thanks  of 
mankind  (asking  pardon  for  the  professor's  misbeha- 
viour), and  do  wish  them  perseverance  and  success 
in  all  their  laudable  attempts  of  that  nature.  Let 
them  enjoy  the  wall  and  the  right-hand  of  us  from 
this  day  forward;  not  in  consideration  of  their  weak- 
ness, or  out  of  our  courtesy,  but  in  their  own  right, 
as  patriots,  and  stout  defenders  of  the  privileges  of 
their  own  and  our  sex. 

But  to  proceed.  It  were  perhaps  a  proper  me- 
thod, in  this  as  in  other  debates  concerning  prece- 
dency, to  appeal  to  the  Herald's  Office,  and  be  de- 
termined by  usual  and  stated  rules  there,  how  place 
in  this  case  is  to  be  given  or  taken ;  but  a  certain 
lord  has  assured  me  upon  his  honour,  that  nothing 
concerning  the  present  question  is  there  taken  no- 
tice of;  and  whatever  orders  may  be  delivered  in 
heraldry  about  personal  precedence,  there  is  no- 
thing said  as  to  faculties,  except  only  this,  that  doc- 
tors in  divinity,  and  those  not  specialists,  as  we  use 
to  call  them,  t.  e.  such  as  have  received  that  degree 
by  the  special  indulgence  and  undeserved  favour 
and  grace  of  the  university,  shall  have  a  place  im- 
mediately above  esquires  that  are  not  of  noble  fa- 
milies. 

Upon  which  observation,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  fear 
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it  is,  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  some  disturbance 
in  the  country,  among  the  ladies  there  ;  therefore  I 
do  present  my  most  humble  service  to  Madam  — — , 
wife  to  a  very  reverend  divine,  D.  D.  speciali  gra^  . 
Ita,  who  has  of  many  years  past,  to  my  knowledge, 
in  mistalce  of  her  husband's  right,  taken  place  at 
table  of  a  certain  justice  of  the  peace's  lady;  and 
do  advise  her,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  her  prece- 
dency,  she  would  once  more  send  her  spouse  up  to 
a  commencement,  and  engage  him  to  perform  his 
acts,  and  be  re-admitted,  and*  take  up  his  large  cau- 
tionary bonds,  for  her  own  and  her  children's  ad- 
vantage. 

And  I  would  farther  observe,  for  the  use  of  men 
who  love  place,  without  a  title  to  it  either  by  law 
or  heraldry ;  as  some  have  a  strange  oiliness  of 
spirits,  which  carries  them  upward,  and  mounts 
them  to  the  top  of  all  company  (company  being 
often  like  bottled  liquors,  where  the  light  and  windy 
parts  hurry  to  the  head,  and  fix  in  froth) — I  would 
observe,  I  say,  that  there  is  a  secret  way  of  taking 
place  without  sensible  precedence,  and  consequent- 
ly without  oflTence.  I'his  is  a  useful  secret ;  and  I 
will  publish  it  here,  from  my  own  practice,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  countrymen,  and  the  universal  im- 
provement of  mankind. 

It  is  this.  I  generally  fix  a  sort  of  first  meridian 
in  my  thoughts  before  I  sit  down :  and,  instead  of 
observing  privately,  as  the  way  is,  whom  in  com- 
pany I  may  sit  above,  in  point  of  birth,  age,  for- 
tune, or  station;  I  consider  only  the  situation  of  the 
table  by  the  points  in  the  compass,  and  the  nearer 
I  can  get  to  the  east  (which  is  a  point  of  honour 
for  many  reasons,  for  **  porrecta  majesias  ad  ortum 
solis**),  I  am  so  much  the  higher ;  and  my  good 
fortune  is  to  sit  sometimes,  or  for  the  most  part, 

VOL.  VII.  B 
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due  east ;  sometimes  N.  by  E.  seldom  with  great- 
er variation ;  and  then  I  do  myself  honour,  and 
am  blessed  with  invisible  precedence,  mystical  to 
others ;  and  the  joke  is,  that  by  this  means  I  take 
place  (for  place  is  but  fancy)  of  many  that  sit  above 
me ;  and  while  most  people  in  company  look  upon 
me  as  a  modest  man,  I  know  myself  to  be  a  very 
assuming  fellow,  and  do  often  look  down  with  con- 
tempt on  some  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  By 
this  craft  I  at  once  gratify  my  humour  (which  is 
pride),  and  preserve  my  character  ;  and  this  I  take 
to  be  the  art  of  life.  And,  sticking  to  this  rule,  I 
generally  possess  a  middle-place  in  company,  even 
in  the  vulgar  account,  and  am,  at  meat,  as  wise  men 
TTould  be  in  the  world, 

Eztremi  primoram,  extremis  nsqne  priores  *. 

HoR.  2  £p.  ii.  204. 

And,  to  this  purpose,  my  way  is  to  carry  a  little 
pocket  compass  in  my  left  fob,  and  from  that  I 
take  my  measures  imperceptibly,  as  from  a  watch, 
in  the  usual  way  of  comparing  time  before  dinner  ; 
or,  if  I  chance  to  forget  that,  I  consider  the  situ- 
ation of  the  parish  church,  and  this  is  my  never- 
failing  regulator. 

1  know  some  people  take  another  way  for  this, 
and  place  themselves  nearest  the  dish  they  like 
best;  and  their  ambition  is  gratified  where  their 
appetite  is  so.  Eating  well  is  commonlv*  and  with 
justice,  called  good  living  ;  and  their  rule  is  that  of 
Horace, 

Ut  quocunque  loco  fueris,  Tixisse  libenter 

Te  dicas  f '— -  1  Ep.  xi.  24- 

^  <<  Behind  the  first,  yet  stiU  before  the  last.'' — ^Dumcomiie. 

^  «  Seize  on  the  present  joy,  and  thus  possess, 
Where'er  you  Uye^  an  inward  happiness."— Francis. 
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And  it  must  be  allowed,  as  a  standard,  their  ho- 
nour lies  in  their  stomach ;  as  indeed  I  have  always 
thought  that,  contrary  to  vulgar  notions,  the  seat, 
not  of  honour  only,  but  of  most  great  qualities 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  disorders  of  the 
body. 

Give  me  leave  to  explain  myself.  I  think  I  can 
reduce  to  this  one  principle  all  the  properties  of 
the  mind ;  and^  by  the  way,  as  I  take  our  grand 
devourer  of  fire  to  have  the  best  stomach  of  any 
man  living^,  I  conclude  him  the  greatest  person 
our  age  or  any  other  has  produced,  not  excepting 
Gate's  daughter ;  f  nor  shall  Time,  although  edcu: 
rerum,  ever  digest  the  memory  of  one  who  has  a 
better  appetite  than  even  Time  itself.  But  to  go 
on :  Does  not  the  stomach  make  men  ambitious, 
covetous,  amorous,  obsequious,  and  timeserving ? 
What  made  a  certain  judge  keep  his  place  on  the 
bench  when  his  brethren  left  it,  but  his  sense  of 
honour;  i.  e.  his  keen  appetite  ?  Does  not  the  sto- 
mach alone  carry  all  debates  in  both  houses,  and 
support  parties,  and  make  court-parasites  lose  their 
dinners  sometimes,  that  they  and  theirs  may  dine 
the  better  all  their  lives  after?  Do  not  we  use  to 
say  a  man  of  honour  stomachs  an  indignity  ?  Is 
not  English  feeding  the  foundation  of  English  bra* 
very  ?  and  good  claret,  o\\fierU  and  French  spright- 
liness. 

In  short,  courage,  honour,  wit,  and  sense,  and 
all  arts  and  sciences,  take  their  rise  here ;  and  this 

*  A  man  called  the  fire-eater,  whoeihibited  himself  as  a  show 
about  this  period,  suffering  slips  of  meat  to  be  broiled  on  lire 
charcoal  hud  on  his  tongue,  and  displaying  other  feats  of  a  like 
nature. 

t  Who  is  said  to  hare  killed  herself  by  swallowing  live  coals. 
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an  ancient  has  observed,  ^^  magiater  artis  ingenuqtie 
largitar  venter :"  which,  if  it  be  true,  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  declare  our  vulgar  saying,  *^  that  men 
have  guts  in  their  brains/*  is  a  vulgar  error,  and 
should  be  rectified,  and  that  rather  their  brains  are 
in  their  guts ;  and  when  we  see  some  men  less  cou- 
rageous, witty,  or  learned,  than  others,  we  should 
pity  their  bad  stomachs  or  indigestion,  rather  than 
their  incapacity  or  indisposition  of  brain.     I  am  so 
jsensible  of  this,  that  1  have  of  many  years  disused^ 
as  an  absurdity,  that  saying  to  a  simple  fellow* 
"  God  help  your  head  !"  but  I  wish  him,  with  more 
propriety,  a  good  stomach,  or  a  better  dinner. 

I  could  here  chemico-mechanically  resolve  men's 
parts  into  their  feeding,  and  show  what  sort  of 
humours  and  genius  must  necessarily  proceed  from 
particular  sorts  of  meats,  and  explain  a  great  deal  of 
the  heathen  mythology  by  it ;  but  this  1  reserve  for 
a  treatise  by  itself*.     Yet  this  1  will  say,  that  a 


*  Swift  probably  recollected  the  Alma  of  his  friend  Prior, 

''  I  ny,  i^hatevpr  you  nuintain 
Of  Alma  ill  tlie  heairt  or  brain ; 
The  plainest  min  alive  mav  tell  yon 
Her  seat  of  empire  is  \\w  belly: 
From  hence  she  sends  out  those  rappliet 
Which  make  us  either  stout  or  wise : 
The  strength  of  eirery  other  member 
Is  fonnded  on  your  belly-timber: 
The  (|nalms  or  raptures  of  your  bloody 
Rise  in  proportion  to  your  food : 
And  if  you  woaM  improve  your  thought. 
You  must  be  fed  as  well  as  taught. 
Your  stomach  makes  your  ikbric  loU ; 
Jnst  as  the  bias  rules  the  bowL 
That  great  Achilles  might  employ 
Hit  itrengthy  designed  to  ruin  Troy ; 
He  dined  on  Lion*s  marrow,  spread 
On  toMts  of  ammunitioB-bread : 
But  by  his  mother  sent  away, 
ABumpt  the  Thndan  gurto  to  pby^ 
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writer's  stomach,  appetite,  and  victuals^  may  be 
judged  from  his  method,  style,  and  subject,  as  cer- 
tainly as  if  you  were  his  mess-fellow,  and  sat  at 
table  with  him.  Hence  we  call  a  subject  dry,  a 
writer  insipid,  notions  crude  and  indigested,  a  pam- 
phlet empty  or  hungry,  a  style  jejmuy  and  many 
such  like  expressions,  plainly  alluding  to  the  diet 
of  an  author;  and  1  make  no  manner  of  doubt  but 
Tolly  grounded  that  saying  of  ''  helluo  librorum" 
upon  the  same  observation. 

Now,. I  say,  it  is^evident,  if  this  be  true,  that  every 
man  at  meat  is  most  honoured  when  he  is  most  hu^ 
moored,  or  when  he  sits  nearest  to  that  which 
pleases  his  palate  best;  and  consequently  that  is  the 
first  place  to  him  upon  that  principle,  and  such  men 
most  t>e  allowed  to  have  the  truest  taste  of  honour 
of  all  others.  I  have  observed,  these  sort  of  people 
liave  generally  a  great  propensity  to  roast  beef;  and 
it  will  be  granted,  that  to  sit  even  at  the  foot  of  the 
■table,  next  a  sirloin,  which  is  a  dish  of  dignity,  and 


EfiVminale  he  late  ind  qatet, 
Straoge  product  of  a  cheeaeicake-diet. 

Obseii^e  these  various  operatioiis 
Of  food  and  drink  in  several  nations. 
Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 
Upon  the  strength  of  water-gmel  ? 
But  who  sl»ll  stand  his  rage  and  force } 
If  first  he  rides  then  eats  his  horse? 
Salladb  and  e^igs  and  lifter  fiure 
Tone  the  Italian  spark's  guitar. 
And  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right, 
Pudding  and  heef  make  Britons  fight. 
Tokay  and  coffee  cause  the  work 
Between  the  German  and  Turk : 
And  hoth  as  they  provisions  want, 
Chicane,  avoid,  retreat,  and  faint. 

Hunger  and  thirst  or  guns  and  swords 
Give  the  same  death  in  diffBrent  words. 
To  push  this  argument  no  further ; 
To  starve  a  man  in  law  is  murther. 

Prior*!  Aliha,  ap.  PoemS|  1718.  foL  p.  S$6* 
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of  old  hereditary  knighthood,  is,  in  strictness  of 
heraldry,  more  honourable  than  a  place  next  the 
biggest  plain  country  squire  at  the  upper  end;  and 
I  have  often  chosen  it. 

But  to  return  from  this  useful  digression:  the 
noble  personage  aforementioned,  who  honoured  mc 
with  his  sentiments  upon  this  abstruse  point,  must 
be  allowed  to  have  as  good  a  local  memory  as  any 
lord  in  the  kingdom ;  and  has  Aever  been  known 
once  to  mistake,  or  forget,  or  recede  from,  that  place 
of  distinction  which  is  due  to  him.  He  could  settle 
the  forms  of  a  royal  interment,  and  adjust  the  cere- 
monies of  a  coronation,  if  occasion  were ;  and  1  must 
add,  but  that  he  has  more  honour  than  to  be  offici- 
ous, he  could  have  determined  th^t  late  controverted 
point  of  an  English  bishop's  place  among  ours,  and 
had  saved  the  house,  had  he  been  called  upon,  the 
trouble  and  delays  of  referring  to  the  English  pre- 
cedents *. 

1  say,  his  lordship  (who  is  expert  in  heraldry^ 
and  as  communicative  of  that  useful  knowledge  as 
becomes  noble  spirits]  has  assured  me  there  is  no 
notice  taken  in  that  science  of  any  distinction  of 
place  for  learned  faculties;  and  for  mechanical  ones, 
such  as  appear  on  collar-days,  or  riding  the  fran- 
chises f,  they  are  below  the  thoughts  of  a  man  of 
quality.  -He  pretends  not  to  know  what  by-laws, 
or  private  compacts  of  precedency,  there  may  be 
between  goldsmiths  and  grocers,  vintners  and  shoe- 
makers. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  table  of  precedence,. 


*  The  question  of  precedence  between  the  English  and  Irbh 
Prebtcjr  has  been  rerired  since  the  Union, 
t  Processions  of  the  Incorporations  of  Dublin. 
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given  md  by  the  same  noble  hand,  reaching  down 
FrcKn  a  prince  of  the  blood  to  a  country  squire,  and 
regarding  every  branch  of  their  families  in  the 
minutest  manner ;  which  I  reserve  for  my  own  use, 
and  am  envious  enough  to  deny  it  to  the  world,  and 
the  rather,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Mackenzie  and 
Gwillim,  and  may  be  had  for  half  a  crown  in  the 
office. 

The  case  being  so,  there  can  be  no  other  way,  as 
I  conceive,  of  deciding  a  question  of  precedency 
between  the  two  faculties  of  law  and  physic,  but  by 
inquiring  into  their  antiquity  and  dignity;  and 
whichsoever  of  them  shall  appear  to  be  most  an- 
cient, and  most  useful  to  the  world,  I  presume  the 
world  will,  injustice,  think  fit  to  have  the  greatest 
honour  for,  and  give  the  precedence  to. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  priority^  of  time,  ceteris 
paribuf,  gives  a  preference  of  place ;  and  this  na- 
turally, or  by  common  consent ;  for  that  I  take  to 
be  the  meaning  of  nature  in  most  cases,  viz.  what  is 
found  reasonable  in  itself,  and  has  been  always 
agreed  to  by  mankind,  and  is  confirmed  by  constant 
and  uninterrupted  practice ;  and  this  I  desire  some 
young  preachers  to  take  good  notice  of,  and  get  by 
rote.  I  likewise,  by  the  way,  take  upon  me,  now 
I  think  of  it,  to  advise  a  certain  deacon  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, to  read  doctor  Cumberland  ^  all  through, 
and  twice  before  he  presumes  to  plead  *^  the  law.  of 


*  The  Re?erend  Richard  Cumberland,  who  died  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  in  1718,  was  the  Author  of  a  very  learned  work, 
entitled,  De  Legibus  Naturae  Disquisitio  Philosophica,  in  qua 
carnm  forma,  summa  capita,  ordo,  promulgatio  et  obligatio  e 
itmm  Datura  investigantur  ;  Quinetiam  Argumenta  Philosophiie 
Hobbeiane  turn  moiaiis  turn  ciTills,  coosiderantur  et  refutaaloiv. 
Lond.  1672.  4t0. 
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nature"  in  the  pulpit ;  to  learn  mathematics,  before 
he  pretends  to  demonstrate  there;  to  peruse  Ari- 
stotle, Tacitus,  and  the  State  Tracts,  before  he 
meddles  with  politics;  and  be  able  to  act  Eteocles, 
before  he  attempts  Greek  quotations  in  his  sennons. 
What  if  Jocasta  or  Antigone  should  hear  a  mispro- 
nunciation from  the  pulpit ;  or  any  other  of  those 
young  Greeks  who  so  lately  did  an  honour  to  Euri"* 
pides,  transported  their  audience  into  Thebes,  and 
inspired  the  old  bachelors  on  the  foremost  bench 
with  that  tsr«e/«/Woiifr  w/orifi'  which  they  so  handsomely 
represented ! 

I  say,  time  gives  a  natural  right  of  precedence 
by  common  consent ;  and  hence  age  is  honoured 
above  youth,  and  by  it.  The  very  heathens  thought 
it  indecency,  and  a  trespass  in  point  of  manners, 
*'  si  juvenis  seni  non  assurrexerit,"  if  a  young  man 
did  not  rise  up,  and  give  way  to  an  older ;  and  the 
canonists,  I  hope,  will  be  ingenuous  enough  to  own, 
though  in  this  argument  against  their  brethren  the 
civilians,  that  it  was  a  rule  of  the  primitive  church, 
that  a  deacon  should  not  sit  in  the  presence  of  a 
presbyter.  In  a  word,  wisdom  and  experience, 
which  are  divine  qualities,  are  the  properties  of  age, 
and  make  it  honourable,  and. youth  in  the  want  of 
them  contemptible. 

But  I  do  not  say  this  to  mortify  or  discourage 
young  men.  I  would  not  by  any  means  have  them 
despise  themselves,  for  that  is  the  ready  way  to  be 
despised  by  others ;  and  the  consequences  of  conr 
tempt  are  fatal.  For  my  part,  I  take  self-conceit 
and  opinionativeness  to  be  of  all  others  the  most  use- 
ful and  profitable  quality  of  the  mind.  It  has,  to 
my  knowledge,  made  bishops,  and  judges,  and  smart 
writers,  and  pretty  fellows,  and  pleasant  companions, 
und  good  preachers. 

|t  is  a  sure  way  of  being  agreeable  to  the  ladiesi 

4 
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who  ever  judge  of  men  as  they  observe  men  do  of 
themselves.  If  all  men  were  to  have  the  same  opi- 
nion of  themselves  that  others  have  of  them,  there 
would  not  be,  out  of  mere  shame,  above  two  ser- 
mons next  Sunday  in  this  large  city ;  nor  five  law- 
yers to  go  through  with  the  business  of  next  term. 
Self-conceit  supports  the  dignity  of  church  and  state ; 
and  I  pronounce  him  an  enemy  to  the  public  who 
is  so  to  that. 

Much  less  do  I  intend  any  trouble  to  young  cler- 
gymen of  the  court  or  city  by  the  foregoing  remark ; 
as  if,  because  deacons  of  old  used  to  stand  before 
presbyters,  that  now  it  were  fit  to  rise  when  they 
come  in,  or  give  the  civility  of  the  hat  or  wall  to 
any  rusty  rum  ♦  in  the  street ;  I  know  the  inconve- 
nience of  that  mistaken  piece  of  old  breeding  to 
both  parties,  and  think  it  prudently  laid  aside.  It 
is  respect  to  an  old  parson  not  to  make  him  uncover 
in  the  cold,  and  unsocket  his  head  with  both  hands, 
and  so  daggle  his  gown  out  of  ceremony ;  it  is  the 
same  respect  to  a  spruce  bob,  to  let  it  lie  quiet  and 
undisturbed  in  its  hat-case.  I  know  no  reason  why 
powder  and  oil  should  submit  to  grease  and  gray- 
ness,  that  a  white  wig  should  lower  to  hoary  hair, 
or  a  brushed  beaver  strike  to  a  Carolina  hat  with 
stays.      ^ 

I  cannot  forbear  here  to  applaud  the  present 
refinement  of  ecclesiastics  in  their  habits,  and  say 
they  are  more  primitive  and  regular  in  their  dress 
than  those  of  any  age  before  them.  A  clergyman 
ought  to  be  KOffiiof,  t.  €.  not  (as  we  read)  of  good 
behaviour,  but  well  dressed,  as,  indeed,  nothing 
contributes  more  to  polite  behaviour  than  good 
clothes.    This  is  a  various  reading.    And  here  I 


*  Cant  ezproMion  for  a  clergyman  < 
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observe^  for  the  use  of  young  stagers  in  divinity, 
that  nothing  will  bring  them  into  greater  repute 
for  deep  learning,  than  to  enterprise  in  critcism, 
and  adventure  betimes  to  change  the  common  read« 
ing  of  any  text  in  the  Bible.  This  single  word  is, 
in  my  opinion,  enough  to  vindicate  their  silks  and 
velvets  against  all  the  fanatics  in  Christendom^  and 
our  own  canons  to  back  them. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  piety  is  mostly  sup- 
ported by  the  female  sex;  so  that  whatever  is  agree- 
able to  them  is  for  the  sidvantage  of  religion  ;  and 
consequently  the  clergy  should  dress,  in  respect  to 
the  ladies,  t.  e.  for  the  good  of  the  church :  and  in« 
deed  1  have  known  some  of  the  younger  sort,  that 
could  not  preach  with  a  ruffled  band,  or  a  wig  out 
of  curl ;  and  a  certain  lady  of  my  acquaintance^ 
very  religious,  and  who  had  a  good  taste  of  men, 
always  made  a  judgment  from  the  air  and  dress 
of  the  preacher,  and  never  relished  any  doctrine  that 
came  not  recommended  with  a  scarf  and  a  diamond 
fing.  I  am  not  one  that  *'  ambitiosa  recidet  oma- 
inenta,''  would  strip  the  young  clergy,  and  retrench 
their  decencies  of  dress  ;  so  far  from  it,  that  I  wish 
them  with  all  my  heart  greater  elegance,  and  finer 
apparel.  Well  fare  the  heart  of  that  sprightly 
youth,  a  deacon  of  this  church,  who  I  foresee  shall 
first  adventure  to  hoop^  his  canonical  coat,  and 
border  his  band  or  shirt  with  mechlin  lace,  or  a 
modest  fringe. 

But  to  return  from  this  incident  to  my  subject 
again  (from  which  a  vast  impetuous  force  of  wit 


*  In  tiic  rdgn  of  George  I.  mens  coals  were  stiffened  in  tbe 
skirts  with  buckram^  so  as  to  bear  no  small  resemblance  to 
hoops. 
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and  learning,  and  love  of  my  country,  have  led 
me  devious) :  The  nicest  logicians  virill  allow  it  a 
fair  way  of  arguing,  in  all  cases,  to  refer  to  things 
what  is  true  as  to  persons  ;  and  therefore  I  conclude, 
if  physic  be  a  faculty  more  ancient  than  that  of  ci« 
vil  law,  then  it  literally  goes  before  it,  t.  e.  takes 
place  of  it ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
physic  is  as  old  as  the  occasion  of  it,  as  old  indeed^ 
within  a  few  days,  as  mankind,  which  can  by  no 
means  be  said  of  the  other  (in  comparison)  upstart 
profession,  unless  any  one  will  be  so  hardy  to  af- 
firm, th^e  was  a  doctor's  commons  or  bishop's 
court  in  Paradise.     And  if  any  ina.n  should  insist  to 
know  the  year  and  day  of  the  rise  of  physic,  I  take 
him  to  be  ignorant  of  religion  and  history,  and  will 
disdain  an  answer ;  though  I  could  tell  him  not  on- 
ly what  the  first  distemper  was,  and  that  epidemi* 
cal,  viz.  a  falling  sickness,  but  also  who  it  was  that 
cured  it;  but  I  do  not  think  fit  to  satisfy  dulness 
and  ignorance  so  far. 

I  have  ever  blamed  St  Jerom  in  my  heart,  for 
indiscretions  that  when  some  pragmatical  deacons 
set  up  for  equality  with  presbyters,  he,  to  humble 
them,  made  presbyters  equal  <in  effect  to  bishops: 
and  1  could  do  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
present  dispute  ;  and  show  those  assuming  civilians^ 
that  they  can  with  so  little  reason  arrogate  a  place 
above  physicians,  or  an  equality  with  them,  that,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  some  faculties,  which  they  have 
in  contempt,  are  superior  to  them  in  point  of  time, 
which  I  have  already  proved  to  be  the  natural 
ground  of  precedency ;  and  it  is  enough  here  but 
to  name  the  excellent  faculties  of  music  and  poetry, 
whose  antiquity,  I  think,  no  man  of  sense  or  mo- 
desty will  call  in  question. 

But  having  mentioned  poetry,  I  must  go  aside  a 
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little,  to  salute  my  worthy  friend  the  professor* 
of,  or  (to  speak  more  properly)  the  reader  in,  that 
faculty  in  Oxford  ;  who  has  befriended  the  world  so 
much  by  his  incomparable  performances  of  that 
kind,  especially  his  latest :  I  will  own,  he  has  taught 
me,  and  I  believe  some  other  gentlemen  who  had 
lost  their  Latin,  the  true  grammatical  construction 
of  Virgil ;  and  deserves,  not  our  acknowledgements 
only,  but  those  of  Eaton  and  Westminster.  I  am 
sensible,  construction  is  as  necessary  to  the  relisti 
and  use  of  an  author,  as  chewing  is  to  taste  and  di- 
gestion. However,  I  must  take  upon  me*  to  admo- 
nish him  of  one  great  mistake ;  and  I  know  that  the 
modesty  of  the  man,  and  the  good  nature  familiar  to 
him,  and  which  shines  as  much  in  his  conversation, 
as  wit  and  true  poetry  do  in  his  works  f ,  will  bear 
it  from  a  friend :  he  has  more  than  once,  as  I  re- 
member, put  jasmine  for  sweet-marjoram,  the  true 
version ;  but  as  this,  and  a  few  more,  are  his  only 
variations  from  the  letter  of  the  original,  it  may  well 
be  excused  ;  my  fear  is,  that  schoolboys  may  come 
to  suffer  by  his  mistake.  I  dare  venture  to  affirm, 
in  favour  of  that  good  pot-herb,  that  sweet-marjoram 
is  not  improper  either  in  broth  or  heroics. 

Though  I  think  what  has  been  urged  is  sufficient 
to  weigh  in  favour  of  the  faculty  1  have  here  es- 
poused ',  yet,  upon  occasion,  I  would  allow  all  this 
to  go  for  nothing,  and  place  the  controversy  upon 


*  Dr  Joseph  Tiupp  \?a8  elected  poetry  professor  in  1708,  and 
published  his  lectures  under  the  title  of  ^*  Praelectiones  Poetics  ;*' 
Although  a  Torj,  the  son  of  a  Tory,  he  had  somehow  giYen  of* 
fence  to  Swift,  who  mentions  him  with  disrespect  in  his  Journal 
to  StelhL  See  Vol.  11.  p.  257,  3^,  and  elsewhere.  The  praise 
bestowed  in  the  text  is  plainly  ironical. 

f  In  the  Journal,  Swift  says,  Trapp  is  a  coxcomb,  and  the 
other  not  Tery  deep,  and  their  judgment  in  things  of  wit  and 
sense  is  miraculous. 
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another  footing,  and  argue  from  the  natural  dignity 
of  medicine  itself,  and  the  universal  .use  and  benefit 
of  it  to  mankind ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  physic 
has  been  always  necessary  to  the  world,  and  what 
mankind  cannot  be  without.     It  has  been  requisite 
in  all  ages  and  places ;  which  is  more  than  can  be 
asserted  in  behalf  of  law,  either  civil  or  canon.     I 
do  not  believe  they  know  any  thing  of  these  in  Chi- 
na or  the  Mogul's  country ;  but  we  know  they  do 
of  physic,  which  prevails  in  the  east,  which  supplies 
as  with  great  part  of  our  materia  medica ;  and  no 
Englishman  ought  in  gratitude  to  forget,  that  the 
greatest  genius  and  honour  of  England  was  cured  of 
a  fit  of  the  gout  by  a  salutary  moss  from  the  east  *. 
But  that  is  not  all :  The  force  of  physic  goes  far- 
tber  than  the  body,  and  is  of  use  in  relieving  the 
mind  under  most  of  its  disorders :  smd  this  I  dare 
venture  to  affirm,  having  frequently  made  the  expe- 
riment upon  my  own  person  with  never-failing  suc- 
cess ;  and  this  I  did  by  the  direction  of  my  worthy 
parish  minister,  who  is  indeed  an  excellent  divine, 
and  withal  an  able  physician ;  and  a  good  physi- 
cian, only  to  be  the  better  divine.    That  good  man 
has  often  quieted  my  conscience  with  an  emetic,  has 
dissipated  troublesome  thoughts  with  a  cordial  or  ex- 
hilarating drops,  has  cured  me  of  a  love-fit  by  breath- 
ing a  vein,  and  removed  anger  and  revenge  by  the 
prescription  of  a  draught,  thence  called  bitter;  and. 


*  See  Sir  William  Templets  ^'  Essay  on  the  cure  of  Gout  bj 
Moxa,"  an  Indian  moss  so  called.  As  the  treatment  consisted  in 
making  up  the  moss  into  a  pastile,  which  was  set  on  fire  and  suf. 
eved  to  consume  itself  npon  the  part  affected,  it  is  probable  that, 
notwithstanding  Sir  William  Temple's  high  authority,  few  pa« 
tients  caied  to  encounter  so  rude  a  mode  of  cure.  See  Temple's 
Works^YoUUI.p.  ^6. 
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in  these  and  other  instances,  has  convinced  me,  that 
physic  is  of  use  to  the  very  soul,  as  far  as  that  de- 
pends on  the  crasis  of  the  body : 

— — Mentcm  saoari  corpus  ut  sgrum 
Ceraiinas,  et  flecti  Medictnd  posse  Tidemas. 

LucRET.  iii*  510L 

And  I  am  so  fully  persuaded  of  this,  that  I  never  see 
a  wretch  go  to  execution,  but  I  lament  that  he  had 
not  been  in  the  hands  of  a  good  physician,  who 
would  have  corrected  those  peccant  humours  of  his 
body  which  brought  him  to  that  untimely  death. 

Now  can  any  thing  like  this  be  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  laws  we  are  dealing 
with,  or  of  both  together  >  By  the  way,  I  must  ob^ 
serve  here,  that  these  two  laws,  civil  and  canon,  are 
put  in  couples  for  their  unluckiness,  and  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  muzzled  too.  And  here  lies  the 
disadvantage  of  the  present  dispute:  physic,  we 
know,  is  a  plain  simple  thing :  now  that  this  single 
faculty,  without  one  friend  on  earth  to  take  its  part 
and  be  a  second,  should  dispute  with  a  pair  at  once, 
is  as  if  one  poor  blood-hound  should  engage  with  a 
couple  of  mastiffs;  or  that  a  man  should  fight  a 
gentleman  and  his  lackey,  or  with  a  single  rapier  a« 
gainst  sword  and  pistol:  it  is  very  foul  play,  and 
standers-by  should  interpose,  so  hard  are  the  terms 
of  this  debate  ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it:  these  two 
fast  friends  can  scarce  be  parted,  and  are  seldom 
found  asunder;  they  must  rise  and  fall  together. 
My  Lord  Bacon  used  to  say,  very  familiarly,  "  When 
I  rise,  my  a-^  rises  with  me/*  I  ask  pardon  for  the 
rudeness  of  the  allusion ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
canon  law  is  but  the  tail,  the  fag-end,  or  footman,  of 
the  civil,  and,  like  vermin  in  rotten  wood,  rose  in 
the  church  in  the  age  of  its  corruption9  and  when  it 
wanted  physic  to  purge  it. 
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But  I  am  weary  of  proving  so  plain  a  point.  To 
ne  it  is  clear  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  antiqui* 
ty  and  dignity  of  physic  do  give  it  the  precedence 
of  civil  law  and  its  friend.  I  could  here  very  easily 
stop  the  mouth  of  ecclesiastical  civilians,  by  an  ex- 
ample or  two  of  great  authority ;  but  1  hope  they 
will  take  the  hint,  and  save  me  the  trouble :  and  for 
lay-professors,  I  will  only  say,  he  that  is  not  convin- 
ced, has  little  sense,  not  only  of  religion  (perhaps 
that  is  their  least  consideration),  but  of  good  man- 
ners and  loyalty,  and  good  fellowship.  The  blood 
of  the  de  Medicis  *  flows  in  the  best  veins  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  I  know  not  how  far  any  slight  offered  to 
the  faculty  may  exasperate  the  present  king  of 
France,  or  the  Grand  Duke,  to  a  resentment  prejudi* 
cial  to  our  wines,  and  the  public  peace,  and  the 
present  posture  of  affairs.  All  that  love  their  coun- 
try, and  right  good  Florence,  will  perceive  by  this 
on  which  side  of  the  argument  they  ought  to  ap- 
pear. 

And  now,  for  the  universal  peace  of  mankind,  I 
make  the  following  rule,  to  be  observed  by  all  pro- 
fessors in  each  faculty,  and  their  understrappers :  I 
decree,  that  a  doctor  of  physic  shall  take  place  of  a 
doctor  of  laws ;  a  surgeon,  of  an  advocate ;  an  apo- 
thecary, of  a  proctor  of  office ;  and  a  tooth-drawer 
of  a  register  in  the  court.  I  intended  this  for  a  par- 
allel ;  but  here  it  fails  me,  and  the  lines  meet  f . 


*  That  this  celebrated  family  actually  took  their  name  from 
the  medical  profession,  is  certain,  notwithstanding  the  very  flat- 
tering genealogies  with  which  they  were  sapplied  by  poets  and 
beralds  after  they  had  attained  to  eminence,  it  is  supposed  the 
golden  balls  borne  in  their  arms,  were  neither  more  or  less  than 
gilded  pills. 

f  A  sneer  at  Sacheverell,  who  was  so  ignorant  as  to  talk,  in  a 
•ermon  preached  before  the  University,  of  parallel  lines  meeting 
fa  a  centre. 
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I  shall  now  only  observe  farther,  that  as  the  <;ase 
seems  desperate  on  the  side  of  civilians  in  point  pf 
reason,  so  t  hear  they  have  another  game  to  play, 
and  are  for  appealing  to  authority :  as  I  have  knowa 
a  schoolboy,  fairly  beaten  at  cuffs,  run  with  a  bloody 
no3e  to  complain  to  his  master.  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, there  is  a  design  on  foot  to  bring  in  heads 
of  a  bill  in  favour  of  civilians,  next  session  of  parlia* 
ment :  but  how  generous  that  sort  of  proceeding  is, 
I  leave  the  world  to  judge.  I  am  but  one;  and  will 
certainly  oppose  any  such  motion  in  my  place; 
though,  from  the  number  of  civilians  in  the  house, 
I  have  reason  to  apprehend  it  will  be  to  little  pur- 
pose. The  college,  a  true  alma  mater,  has  dubbed 
most  of  us  doctors,  and  has  been  more  wise  than 
Christian  in  her  favours  of  that  kind ;  for  she  has  not 
given,  hoping  for  nothing  again. 

But  here  I  enter  my  protest  against  all  designs 
that  may  any  way  prejudice  so  great  and  illustrious 
a  body  of  men,  as  our  college  of  physicians  are ;  and 
I  shall  take  care  to  draw  out  the  substance  of  this 
argument,  and  present  it,  in  short  heads,  to  each 
member  at  a  proper  time;  and  not  without  some 
hopes  that  reason  may  weigh  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  a  worthy  gentleman,  a 
member  of  our  house,  will  stand  up  on  that  occasion, 
and  assert  the  rights  of  a  faculty,  which  he  has  en- 
tered into,  and  does  an  honour  to:  it  must  be  re- 
membered to  his  credit,  that,  being  equally  skilled 
in  physic  and  civil  law,  and  perhaps  in  divinity  as 
well  as  either,  he  chose  to  commence  in  medicine, 
having  chiefly  qualified  himself  for  that  noble  faculty 
by  repeated  travels,  and  enriched  his  mind  with 
many  curious  observations,  which  the  world  may, 
in  time,  expect  incredible  benefit  from. 

If  any  man  thinks  fit  to  reply  to  this  argument, 
and  rectify  any  mistakes  in  it,  I  desire  him  to  pre- 
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serve  his  temper^  and  debate  the  matter  with  the 
same  coolness  that  I  have  done;  that  no  blood  may- 
be drawn  m  the  controversy,  nor  any  reason  given 
me  to  complain  of  *^  civilis  vulnera  dextra.^^  As 
conviction  chiefly  engaged  me  on  the  side  of  physi- 
ciansy  so,  in'  some  measure^  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  a 
faculty,  to  which  I  owe  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
perhaps  life  itself;  having  received  from  it  unspeak- 
able ease  in  the  two  inveterate  distempers  of  the 
spleen  and  the  gout. 
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The  following  historical  accoiiDt  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  ter. 
mination  of  Wood's  project,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
completelj  the  celebrated  Drapier's  Letters  ;  and  for  other  cir- 
cnmstanoea  concerning  him,  he  is  referred  to  the  Life  of  the  An. 
thor. 

**  There  being  great  deficiency  of  copper  currency  in  Ireland, 
tiie  king,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogatiTe,  granted  to  William  Wood 
a  patent  for  coining  farthings  and  halfpence  to  the  value  of 
L.  100,000  sterling,  on  certain  terms  which  the  patentee  was 
bound  to  follow.  William  Wood,  who,  in  the  party  language  of 
Swift,  is  ridiculed  under  the  denomination  of  a  hard,  ware  man, 
and  a  low  mechanic,  was  a  great  proprietor  and  renter  of  iron- 
works in  England.  He  had  a  lease  of  all  the  crown  lands  in  thir- 
ty-nine counties,  was  proprietor  of  several  iron  and  copper, 
works,  and  carried  on,  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  manufac* 
tures  for  the  difierent  preparations  of  those  metals.  Among  ma- 
ny proposals  submitted  to  government,  that  which  he  delivered 
was  accepted,  and  was  considered  by  all  persons  of  judgment  or 
capacity,  not  biassed  by  party  or  national  prejudice,  as  beneficial 
to  Irehind. 

**  But  the  natives  did  not  see  it  in  so  favourable  a  light,  and 
before  the  money  was  circulated  a  general  ferment  was  excited. 
The  ostensible  causes  of  complaint  were  derived  from  the  con- 
sideration that  the  king  had  treated  Ireland  as  a  dependent  king- 
dom ;  ihat  the  patent  was  granted  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  na- 
tive ;  that  the  coin  was  stamped  in  England  ;  and  that  as  a  great 
profit  was  likely  to  be  derived,  the  benefit  should  have  principally 
accrued  to  the  public.  All  tfaie  attempts  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
then  lord.lleu tenant,  to  subdue  the  public  aversion,  were  ineffec- 
tual. The  spirit  of  opposition  seized  all  orders  of  men,  and  even 
Biany  of  the  king's  servants  who  held  the  chief  places  under  hit 
administration. 

^*  Inflamed  by  national  seal,  the  two  houses  passed  addresses 
to  the  crown,  accusing  the  patentee  of  fraud  and  deceit,  asserting 
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that  ibe  terms  of  the  patent  were  infringed  both  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  coin ;  that  the  circulation  of  the  halfpence 
uronld  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  revenue,  destructive  of  the 
commerce,  and  of  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  rights  and 
properties  of  the  subjects.  The  Commons,  with  an  absurdity  and 
effrontery  hardly  credible,  declared  that,  cfen  had  the  terms  of  the 
patent  been,  complied  with,  the  nation  would  hare  suffered  a  loss 
at  least  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent !  and  indeed  the  wholes 
clamour  rested  on  partial  or  ignorant  representations.  It  was 
not  at  that  time  expected,  or  dwelt  on  as  a  matter  of  speculatiye 
propriety,  that  the  weight  of  the  copper  coin  should  be  adequate 
to  its  circulating  value.  The  assertion,  that  Wood  iMd  carried  oa 
notorious  frauds  and  deceits  in  the  coiBfige,  as  advanced  by  Swift^ 
and  that  the  intrinsic  was  not  equal  to  one  eighth  of  the  nominal 
Talue,  was  proTcd  to  be  false,  by  an  assay  made  at  the  mint,  un- 
der Sir  I$sBC  Newton  and  his  two  associates,  men  of  no  less 
liono\ir  than  capacity,  the  result  of  which  was,  that,  in  weighty 
goodness,  and  fineness,  it  rather  exceeded  than  fell  short  of  the 
conditions  of  the  patent. 

*^  But  the  clamour,  however  nnjust,  was  raised  and  became  ge- 
neral ;  and  it  was  a  necessary  act  of  prudence  not  to  increase  the 
ferment  by  forcing  upon  a  nation  what  was  considered  as  unjust 
and  fraudulent*  Lord  Carteret,  who  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  i^  the  office  of  lord.Iieutenant,  failed  no  less  than  his 
predecessor,  in  all  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  introduction  of  the 
copper  money.*  The  ))atent  was  surrendered,  and  tranquillity  rc- 
stored*  Wood,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  he  had  sustain- 
ed, received  pensions  to  the  amount  of  L.  3000  a  year,  for  eight 
years. 

^'  Such  is  the  public  history  of  Wood's  patent ;  and  it  is  dif^ 
ficult  to  conceive  by  what  means  or  by  what  intrigues  this  simple 
transaction,  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  and  in  which 
not  a  single  right  was  infringed,  or  a  single  grievance  inflicted^ 
could  be  so  misunderstood  and  |)erverted,  as  to  create  a  general 
ferment,  and  nearly  to  overthrow  the  administration  of  Townshend 
and  Walpole*  The  secret  history  of  this  event,  which  the  docu- 
ments  under  my  inspection  enable  me  to  give,  will  assist  m 
tracing  the  motives  and  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  disturbajaces, 
and  finally  occasioned  the  surrender  of  the  patent. 

^^  The  emolnments  arising  from  the  disposal  of  the  patent  for 
supplying  Ireland  with  copper  coin,  were  given  by  Sunderland  to 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal^  who  sold  it  to  Wood.  Sunderknd  bad 
wannly  recommended  it  to  his  friend^  the  Dake  of  Bolton,  who 
was  jit  that  time  lord-lieatenant;  but  he  met  with  so  mo^h  diffi* 
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eultj  in  bis  attxmpts  to  connteiiance  and  sdpport  the  project 
fiiider-lHuid,  that  he  had  neither  coarage  or  inclioation  to  pro^ 
poM  a  scheme  which  he  foresaw  woald  greatly  embarrass  his  ad- 
ministration. On  his  death,  the  Dake  of  Grafton  was  promoted 
to  that  hl^h  officii,  at  the  recommendation  of  Walpolc ;  he  con- 
sentod  to  bring  It  forward,  and  was  promised  the  support  of  the 
king's  friends  in  Ireland. 

^'  Walpole,  Ob  succeeding  Sunderland  at  the  head  of  the  trea-' 
sury^  Instantly  saw  and  appreciated  the  difficulties  in  which  this 
transac^tlon  would  involte  him ;  and  with  as  much  frankness  as  his 
ritnation  at  that  time  would  permit,  remonstrated  against  the  grant, 
as  Hkely  to  become  unpopular ;  but  being  unwilling  to  offend  the 
lynchess  of  Kendal,  the  extent  of  whose  influence  over  the  king 
be  had  unfortunately  experienced,  reluctantly  submitted  to  what 
he  could  not  prevent,  and  employed  every  means  in  his  power  to 
remedy  the  abuses  and  obviate  the  difficulties.  He  took  the  ad- 
vice of  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  obtained  the  ratification 
of  the  lord-chancellor  of  England,  and  by  proper  assays  at  the 
mint  secured  the  execution  of  the  terms  stipulated  by  the  patent, 
which  at  length  passed  the  usual  forms,  and  was  sept  to  the  lord. 
lietiteDant  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  in  execution. 

^^  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  returned  to  Ireland,  in  August 
1723,  things  were  in  a  state  very  different  from  that  in  which 
they  had  been  erroneously  represented  to  him  by  the  English 
cabinet.  He  found  a  ferment  rising  in  the  nation  ;  a  general  a- 
versiod  to  the  patent ;  and  a  most  decided  opposition  from  those 
who,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  had  promised  their  warmest  sup. 
port  The  character  and  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  were 
not  calculated  to  conciliate  parties,  or  to  restore  union  and  har. 
Bony  In  a  country  like  Ireland,  distracted  with  troubles,  and  a. 
bounding  with  persons  disaffiscted  to  the  English  government* 
He  was  a  nobleman  of  high  honour  and  disinterested  probity, 
but  proud  and  imperious,  fretful  and  choleric,  and  highly  con- 
scious of  his  dignified  situation.  'J'hough  by  no  means  deficient 
iu  abilities,  yet  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  skill  and  address  to 
guide  the  helm  of  state  in  a  difficult  period  :  He  was  well  charac- 
terized by  his  friend,  Walpole,  as  a  fair-weather  pilot,  that  did  not 
know  how  to  act  when  the  first  storm  arose.'* — Coxe's  iVlemoirs  of 
Walpole,  London,  1800,  8vo,  Vol.  I.  p.  377. 

The  general  disaffection  to  this  ill-judged  measure,  was,  ac« 
eording  to  Mr  Coxe,  greatly  exasperated  by  the  dislike  expres- 
sed by  Lord  Middleton,  chancellor  of  Ireland,  his  brother  Tho- 
mas Broderick,  and  his  son  Alan  Brodcrick.  This  family  pos« 
sessed  great  weight  among  the  whigs  of  Ireland,  haviag  been  uni« 
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fonnlj  attached  to  reyolation  principles,  In  the  support  of  whick 
thej  had  displayed  great  fimmess,  talents,  and  address,  upon 
some  Tery  trying  occasions.  The  Brodericks  had,  howerer,  be- 
come inimical  to  the  predominating  influence  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  their  animosity  to  that  minister 
induced  them  to  add  their  weight  to  the  scale  of  opposition  to 
Wood's  patent.  Lord  Carteret,  who  was  then  intriguing  for 
Walpole's  remoTsl,  and  for  succeeding  him  as  prime  minister,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  unite  this  powerful  family  under  his  standard. 

*^  An  unfortunate  misunderstanding  had  taken  place  between  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  Middleton,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  one  of 
the  lords  justices,  had  directed  the  administration  of  affitirs,  and, 
conscious  of  his  influence  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  ex- 
pected to  retain  the  same  power  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  lord* 
lieutenant.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  however,  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  chancellor,  who  had 
shewn  so  many  instances  of  an .  intractable  temper  and  hostility 
to  IValpole.  He  courted  the  opposite  party  in  the  cabinet,  and 
particularly  consulted  his  competitor  for  authority,  William  Co- 
nolly,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom  he  was  almost 
implicitly  directed.  On  his  arri\'al  in  IreUnd,  in  1723,  he  was 
ofiended  at  the  chancellor  for  disrespectful  behaviour,  and  bit- 
terly complained  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  being  inimi- 
cal to  Wood's  patent,  did  not  conceal,  or  perhaps  exaggerated 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  lord-lieutenant*  The  conduct  of  Lord 
Middleton  in  parliament  was  so  ofiensivc  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
that  he  connived  at  the  passing  of  a  jotd  of  censure  in  the  house 
of  lords,  for  delays  of  justice  occasioned  by  his  absence  from  Ire- 
land. This  insult,  solely  ascribed  by  Lord  Middleton  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  increased  the  misunderstanding ;  and  the  duke  pe- 
remptorily insisted  on  his  exclusion  from  the  number  of  lords- 
justices  during  his  absence. 

'<  These  jealousies,  fomented  by  Carteret,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  successful  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Wood's  coinage, 
which  opposition  was  aided  by  the  concurrence  of  indiscreet  and 
unpopular  proceedings. 

*^  Great  discredit  was  thrown  upon  the  measure,  by  a  report 
industriously  circulated  that  the  profits  of  the  patent  were  to  be 
shared  between  Wood  and  the  Duchess  of  Kendal.  This  fact 
was  insidiously  communicated  by  Carteret  to  Alan  Broderick, 
second  son  of  Lord  Middleton,  during  his  visit  at  Hanover,  trans* 
mitted  by  him  to  his  friends  in  Dublin,  and  soon  made  public  by 
various  allusions  of  Swift  in  his  writings  and  political  ballads,  ip 
one  of  which  he  says : 
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When  late  a  feminiiie  ma^iriin. 
Joined  with  a  braien  poliliciaDy 
Expoi'd,  to  blind  a  nation's  eyes, 
A  pqucbmeDt  of  prodigioas  tiie.* 

*^  The  indiscretion  of  Wood,  and  of  his  friends  in  Il«Und,  was 
also  detrimental  to  his  cause,  Thej  exaggerated  the  qoantitj  of  coin 
to  be  issued,  and  the  gains  which  would  accrue  to  the  patentee, 
and  made  repeated  iHMsts  of  his  power  and  influence  in  the  Euj^- 
lish  cabinet.  Wood  himself  offended  the  privj-councii  bj  ob« 
serving,  that  if  a  proclamation  was  necessarj  he  could  hare  it, 
or  any  thing  that  was  wanting  to  enforce  the  currency  of  his  coin, 
and  that  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  were  not  against  him, 
but  against  the  king  and  ministry  for  mailing  tiie  grant. 

<<  The  misconduct  of  government  was  still  greater.  The  pa* 
tent  was  passed  without  formally  consulting  either  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant  or  priry-council,  and  its  contents  were  concealed  in  Ire. 
Itad.  By  these  means  exaggerated  rumours  of  ito  evil  tendency 
were  diffused,  which  were  universally  credited,  and  not  found  to 
he  false  until  their  wide  circulation  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  which  it  was  impossible  to  efface.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  landed  on  the  13th  of  August.  Assuming  the  reins  of 
government,  he  publicly  declared  that  he  was  perfectly  uncon- 
cerned in  the  event ;  that  the  patent  was  passed  before  be  was 
made  acquainted  that  it  was  in  agitation  ;  and  that  he  had  no  in- 
structions about  it  from  the  king  or  the  ministry.  On  the  13th 
of  September  an  address  was  presented  from  both  houses,  request- 
ing information  concerning  the  patent.  In  his  answer,  returned 
the  14th,  he  declared  that  he  had  neither  the  patent,  nor  any 
copy,  nor  even  anpr  paper  which  would  give  them  any  satisfac^ 
tion ;  but  on  the  16th,  when  the  house  was  actually  assembled, 
with  a  view  to  make  a  strong  remonstrance  on  the  subject,  Hop- 
kins, the  secretary  to  the  lord.licu tenant,  informed  the  speaker 
that  a  person  attended  without  with  the  exemplification  of  the 
patent,  which,  by  mistake,  had  l)een  delivered  to  the  lord.lieute- 
oaot's  servant,  instead  of  his  private  secretary,  and  mislaid. 

**  Even  after  the  irresistible  opposition  which  shewed  itself  in 
parlianent,  no  attempts  were  made  to  soften  or  conciliate  those 
members  who  were  against  the  patent ;  on  the  contrary,  soma 
were  received  at  the  castle  with  coldness;  others  were  treated 
with  marks  of  indignity  ;  and  Saint  John  Broderick  was  slighted 
and  offended.  By  these  means  the  lord-lieutenant  precluded  all 
confidential  intercourse  with  the  chancellor  and  his  friends,  wha 


*  A  simile  on  oar  want  of  iilvcfi  and  the  only  way  to  remedy  ii;, 
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were  prevented  from  explaining  the  motlTes  of  tMr  conduct,  mnd 
undeceiving  him  in  those  points  in  which  he  had  been  nusin- 
formed. 

^^  The  conduct  of  Walpole  himself  was  not  at  first  marked 
with  his  usual  caution.  He  suffered  the  lord^lieutenant  to  de- 
part without  specific  instructions  in  what  manner  he  was  to  act^ 
should  the  parliament  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  coinAge. 
He  trusted  too  much  to  the  representations  of  those  Wlu^ 
were  friends  to  government,  and  who  were  either  ignorant  of 
the  real  situation  of  affiurs,  or  unwilling  to  oiend,  by  trans* 
mitting  disagreeable  truths,  which  they  well  knew  would  h6 
communicated  by  others,  ile  did  not  snfliciently  appreciate 
the  great  influencs  of  the  chanceilbr  and  his  family,  in  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  and  when  that  inftuence  appeared  predomi- 
nant, he  attributed  *tbe  strength  of  opposition  solely  to  tlie 
combination  of  the  firodericks  with  Ijord  Carteret.  He  bitterly 
accused  Lord  Middleton  of  treachery  and  low  cunning ;  of  having 
made,  in  his  speeches,  distinctions  between  the  king  and  his  mi^ 
nisters ;  of  caballing  with  Carteret,  Cadogan,  and  Roxburgh ;  and 
of  pursuing  that  line  of  conduct,  because  he  was  of  opinion  the 
opposite  party  would  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet.  He 
did  not  believe  the  disturbances  to  be  so  serious  as  they  vrefe  re- 
presented ;  nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  con- 
duct, as  being  solely  directed  by  Conolly,  but  declared,  that 
the  part  acted  by  Conolly  almost  excused  what  the  Brodericks 
had  done. 

^^  Notwithstanding  this  confession,  he  resolved  to  support  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  in  his  resentment  against  the  chancellor,  and 
obtained  from  the  king  a  promise  that  he  should  be  removed 
whenever  it  was  thought  expedient,  and  the  formal  notification 
was  made  by  the  Lord  Carteret  to  the  lord-lieutenant  But  his 
removal  was  considered,  at  the  present  moment,  as  impracticable, 
by  the  temper  and  situation  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  influence  of 
Lord  Middletou's  friends  in  the- British  cabinet. 

^^  Carteret  complained  to  the  king  that  his  majesty's  name  and 
authority  had  been  used  to  gratify  the  private  pique  and  resent- 
ment of  the  lord-lieutenant  against  the  4:hanceUor ;  imputed  tlie 
disturbances  of  Ireland  principally  to  that  source,  and  induced 
the  lung  to  declare,  that  those  ought  to  be  employed  who  were 
most  capable  of  serving  him.  Thomas  Broderick,  in  an  audience 
of  the  king,  expostulated  against  the  proposed  indignity  of  ex« 
eluding  his  brother  from  the  list  of  lords- justices,  proved  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  government,  and  the  preponderancy 
of  the  chancellor's  party,  which  sufficiently  appeared  from  the  ¥0t»^ 
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of  coiignitiikdoa  pissed  bj  the  Cooiinons  in  fatonr  at  Lord 
MiddletoD,  contrary  to  the  avo-\fed  influence' of  the  lord-lieute- 
nant.    This  reiionBtcance  cffectnally  con yinced  the  king  of  the 
iai{iropriet]r  of  the  measures  which  had  been  hitherto  pursued, 
and  initated  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  Walpole  became  ashamed 
and  nacasj  at  the  conduct  of  the  lord-Ilentenant,  which  brought 
him  into  the  greatest  difficulties  he  had  ever  experienced.     He  dis- 
oover^  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  misrepresentations  sent 
from  Irelawd ;  he  found  that  Lord  Middleton  had  great  power 
and  influence,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  formation 
of  a  cabinet.     ResoWed  to  withdraw  his  support  from  the  Duke 
of  Gmftoii,  and  effect  his  removal,  he  had  determined  to  obtain 
the  appointment,  either  for  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  or  the  Duke  of 
Ddmet ;  and  the  arrangement  was  on  the  point  of  being  made, 
when  the  Duke  of  Argyle  embarrassed  him,  by  claiming  that  high 
dignity  for  himself.     This  unexpected  demand  suspended  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plan,  and,  together  with  the  increasing  ferment  in 
IicUumL,  rendered  it  expedient  to  adopt  a  new  line  of  conduct. 
He  found  that  a  question  of  the  highest  consequence  was  inrolved 
in  this  dispute,  no  less  than  the  independence  of  Ireland ;  a  fa- 
Tonrite  topic,  urged  by  Molineux,  promoted  by  the  Archbishop 
of  JDoblin,  and  ably  supported  by  Swift,  in  his  Drapler's  letters. 
and  other  publications.     He  was  too  prudent  to  suffer  this  deli- 
cate sabject  to  be  discussed  in  parliament.     He  held  frequent  con. 
fereoces  with  Saint  John  Broderick,  who  had  taken  his  seat  in  the 
English  parliament,  attentively  listened  to  his  accounts  of  the 
|irooee<^gs,  confessed  that  he  had  been  grossly  misled,  spoke  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect  of  the  chancellor's  character  and  tar 
lents,  insinuated  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  about  to  be  re- 
called, and  was  only  to  be  continued  in  his  post  until  a  proper 
successor  could  be  appointed ;  disclaimed  any  intention  of  ex. 
eluding  Lord  Middleton  from  being  one  of  the  lords-justices,  and 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  soften,  in  some  measure,  the  violent  asperity 
which  had  long  distinguished  that  family. 

'^  At  this  period  the  struggle  in  the  cabinet,  which  terminated  in 
the  triumph  of  Townshond  and  Walpole,  was  finally  decided.  It 
«Bi  tlMir  original  intention  to  remove  Carteret  entirely,  but  the 
embacrassraent  arising  from  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and 
the  great  difficulty  of  managing  Ireland,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
find  a  person  who  would  promote  the  patent,  and  be  likely  to 
iMsrsnade  Lord  Middleton,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  to  soften 
their  opposition.  In  this  dilemma  Lord  Carteret  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  secretary  ;of  state  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of 
Iitfauid»    Lord  Middl^on  continued  in  the  office  of  chancellor, 


/ 
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uras  coDstituted  one  of  the  lords- justkes^  and  Saint  John  Brod#« 
rick  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  pri¥y*council« 

^'  At  the  same  time,  every  effort  was  made  t0  conciliate  ibm 

rople  of  Ireland,  and  to  induce  them  to  receire  the  currencjr. 
report  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  submitted  Uk 
the  king  in  council  After  fully  justifying  Wood  from  the 
charge  ot  not  having  fulfilled  the  terms  of  his  contract|  and 
shewing  that  his  halfpence  exceeded  in  value  and  weight,  the 
conditions  required  in  the  patent,  it  recommended  to  the  king, 
that,  instead  of  L.  100,000,  Wood  should  be  permitted  to  import 
into  Ireland  only  L.  40,000,  to  be  current  to  such  as  volnntariljr 
pleased  to  accept  them.  The  king  sent  his  order  in  conformity  to 
this  adyjcc. 

^*  The  report,  though  drawn  up  with  great  precision  and  clear* 
ness,  made  no  impression.  It  was  answered  by  Swift,  in  the  Dra. 
pier's  Letters;  his  hardy  assertions,  and  false  representations,  were 
implicitly  believed ;  and  the  popular  outcry  was  so  violent  that 
the  lords-justices  refused  to  issue  the  orders  for  the  circulation 
of  the  coin.  A  general  panic  seized  even  the  king's  best  friends^ 
who  were  apprehensive  of  popular  commotions.  People  of  all  de« 
scriptions  and  parties  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  bankers  to  demand 
their  money,  and  drew  their  notes  with  an  express  condition  to 
be  paid  in  gold  or  silver.  The  publishers  of  the  most  treasonable 
pamphlets  escaped,  with  impunity,  provided  Wood  and  his  patent 
were  introduced  into  the  work.  The  grand  juries  could  scarcely 
be  induced  to  find  any  bill  against  such  delinquents  ;  no  witnessea 
in  the  prosecution  were  safe,  and  no  juries  were  inclined^  or,  i| 
inclined,  could  venture  to  find  them  guilty.  Not  content  with 
refusing  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  printer  of  the 
Drapier's  Letters,  the  grand  jury  of  Dublin,  in  a  presentment 
drawn  up  by  Swift,  presented  all  persons  as  enemies  to  the  go* 
vemment  who  should  endeavour,  by  fraud  or  otherwise,  to  impose 
Wood's  halfpence  on  the  people. 

<^  In  this  alarming  state  of  afibirs,  Walpole  acted  with  becom- 
ing moderation ;  he  saw  that  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt 
introducing  the  coppercurrcncy  by  force ;  that  to  repeat  the  orders  ^ 
to  the  lords-justices,  who  had  declared  their  resolution  not  to 
obey  them,  would  again  expose  the  king's  honour  without  the 
smallest  hopes  of  success :  that  although  to  permit  them  to  coo« 
tinue  after  that  refusal  would  be  to  renounce  for  ever  all  antho* 
rity  of  the  crown,  yet  to  remove  them  on  this  account  would 
increase  their  popularity  so  much  that  they  might  be  able  to 
counteract  the  measures  of  government.  He  resolved,  therefore^ 
to  acta  temporbing  part,  to  send  over  Lord  Carteret,  without  a 
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niNDent's  delay,  to  bring  the  people  gradually  to  a  proper  tem^ 
per ;  to  suspend  or  surrender  the  patent  as  circumstances  requir- 
ed ;  and,  after  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  to  remove  the  chain  ^. 
oellor,  and  appoint  new  lords-justices,  of  whom  at  least  the  ma- 
jority should  be  natives  of  England. 

<<  On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  Carteret  found  himself  in  a  very 
delicate  and  embarrassed  situation  ;  and,  at  first  view,  his  whole 
coodact  in  this  transaction  is  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  He 
had  secretly  opposed  the  patent,  fomented  the  discontents  and  '^ 
jealoasies  of  Lord  Middleton  and  the  Brodericks,  and  excited, 
underhand,  the  disturbances  in  Ireland.  In  the  frequent  con- 
fSsvences  which  he  held  with  Thomas  and  Saint  John  Broder  ck, 
accounts  of  which  were  transmitted  to  Lord  Middleton,  he  ap- 
peared so  hostile,  that  Saint  John  Broderick  says  of  him,  ^  Lord 
Carteret  is  perfectly  free  from  all  suspicion  of  being  concerned 
to,  or  wishing  well  to  this  base  project ;'  and  Lord  Middleton 
suspected  that  Wood's  patent  would  be  insuted  on  by  Walpole, 
merely  to  embarass  Lord  Carteret,  aud  create  difficulties  in  his 
tdminntradoo.  But  he  had  no  sooner  taken  upon  him  the  office 
of  lord'lieutL'oant,  than  he  promoted  the  introduction  of  the  cop- 
per coin  with  so  much  zeal  as  induced  Lord  Middleton,  who  was-^ 
tstonbhed  at  the  change  of  his  sentiments,  to  observe,  that  he 
could  not  have  employed  more  industry  to  attain  his  end,  even 
if  the  success  of  his  labours  would  be  attended  with  an  entire 
restilation  of  the  favour  and  authority  which  he  formerly  en* 
joyed. 
*  <*  The  motives  of  his  conduct  are  well  explained  by  Lord 
Middleton  in  his  letters  to  his  brothers.  His  secret  sentiments 
mtte  strongly  in  favour  of  the  patent,  because  it  ivas  proposed 
by  his  friend  Sunderland  ;  and  hie  always  maintained  its  validity 
as  derived  from  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  which  vested  in  the 
crown  the  right  of  coining  money.  But  with  a  view  to  em. 
barrass  Walpole  and  Townshcnd,  he  secretly  favoured  the  oppo-  ^ 
sition  in  Ireland,  caballed  with  the  Brodericks,  spoke  slightingly 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  insinuated  that  the  Duchess  of  Ken* 
dal  had  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  patent.  He  exaggerated  ^ 
the  alarm,  and  irritated  the  king  by  repeated  insinuations  that 
the  discontents  in  Ireland  were  owing  to  the  umbrage  which  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  had  given  to  J^ord  Middleton.  His  hopes  of 
overturning  his  rivals  by  these  means,  were  so  sanguine  as  in- 
duced him  to  acknowledge  to  Saint  John  Broderick  that  the  pa- 
tent was  the  luckiest  incident  that  could  have  occurred  in  favour 
ot  his  party  in  the  cabinet.  But  he  was  no  sooner  convinced 
that  his  credit  with  the  king  was  declining,  and  that  he  should  be 
removed  from  the  office  ot  secretary  of  state,  than  he  prevented 
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hii  total  disgrace)  by  agroeiDg  to  accept  the  lord-Iieutenaacj  on* 
der  the  promise  of  promoting  the  patent,  and  of  preTailiog  with 
his  friend.  Lord  Middleton}  to  desist  from  his  opposition.  He 
confided  in  his  own  efforts  and  address  to  effect  the  introdaction^ 
of  the  money,  when  lowered  to  L.409000,  and  to  stop  the  dis^ 
Giission  on  the  question  concerning  the  independency  of  Irekuid. 

<^  In  conformity  with  these  promises,  Lord  Carteret  employed 
all  his  address^  and  used  the  great  influence  he  possessed  orer  hia 
friend,  to  preraii  on  him  to  promote,  or  at  least  not  to  oppose,  the 
introduction  of  the  coin.  But  all  his  efforts  failed.  Neither  flat* 
iery,  promises,  or  threats,  had  any  efiect ;  Middleton  uniformly 
and  steadily  persisted  in  his  opposition ;  while  hb  expressed  the 
highest  obligation  to  the  lord  lienlenaat,  he  declared,  that  hia 
duty  to  his  country  was  paramount  to  erery  other  consideration^ 
aind  refused  to  give  any  assistance  to  go? ernment,  until  the  pideat 
was  absolutely  surrendered.  This  conduct  drew  upon  him  the  re* 
sentment  of  his  former  friend :  he  was  received  at  the  castle  with 
coldness  and  reserve,  and  considered  as  an  enemy  to  the  king's 
goYorument ;  he  accordingly  resigned  the  seals  with  disgust,  aad 
Richard  West,  one  of  the  king's  counsel,  was  appointed  lord 
chancellor  in  his  place. 

^*  The  inflexibility  of  Lord  Midleton  annihilated  all  hope*  of 
success ;  the  king  followed  the  advice  suggested  by  Walpole,  and 
coi|i9ented  to  procure  the  surrender  of  the  patent.  In  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  the  lord-lieutenant  observed,  *^  I  have  his  majes- 
ty's commands  at  the  opening  of  this  session,  to  acquaint  you^ 
that  an  entire  end  is  put  to  the  patent  formerly  granted  to  Mr 
Wood,  for  the  coining  of  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  for  this 
kingdom,  by  a  full  and  effectual  surrender  thereof  to  his  majesty^ 
an  exemplification  of  which,  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  £ri« 
tain,  shall  be  laid  before  you.  So  remarkable  an  instance  of  hia 
majesty's  royal  favour  and  condescension,  must  fill  the  hearta  of 
a  loyal  and  obedient  people  with  the  highest  sense  of  duty  and 
gratitude  ;  and  i  doubt  not  you  will  make  such  suitable  returns, 
as  may  convince  the  world  that  you  are  truly  sensible  of  the  hap- 
piness you  have  enjoyed  under  his  majesty's  most  mild  and  graci- 
ous government,  ever  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  these 
kingdoms ;  and  that  the  preservation  of  all  our  civil  and  rdlgioaB 
rights  must  ever  be  owing,  under  God,  to  the  support  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  and  the  succession  of  his  royal  house."— 
Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Walpole,  Vol.  I.  p.  368-400. 

In  this  quotation,  Mr  Coxe  points  out  distinctly  the  secret 
hinges  upon  which  this  whole  project  turned.  When  deprived 
of  the  decent  colouring  with  which  the  biographer  has  invest^ 
it,  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  conduct  falls  far  short  of  our  idea  of  an 
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aprigiit  and  patTiotic  minister,  falthongb  it  may  claim  sjmpa* 
ihj  from  those  who  think  it  worth  while  to  retain  ministerial 
power  at  the  ex  pence  of  every  compliance  that  may  be  exacted 
from  them.     According  to  Mr  Coxe,  Walpplc  was  fully  aware  of 
the  danger  attending  the  scheme  of  Wood's  halfpence  ;  but  that,  < 
he  was  hampered  between  the  danger  of  inflaming  the  spirit  of  op- 
position in  Ireland  to  actual  rebellion,  and  that  of  displeasing  the 
king's  mistress,  who  was  to  have  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  pa« 
tent.     The  biographer  of  thb  great  statesman  has  indeed  argued^ 
that  the  project  was  in  itself  not  only  innocent  but  salutary,  and 
that  nothing  but  misrepresentation  could  have  excited  against  it 
the  popular  clamour.     Were  this  even  true  in  the  fullest  extent, 
the  very  existence  of  that  popular  irritation  would  have  been  of 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  substituting,  in  place  of  the  obnoxious 
measures,  some  scheme  which  should  be  attended  with  equal  benefit 
and  less  odium.     But  the  ingenious  historian  industriously  avoids 
the  real  subject  of  dispute,  which  was  less  the  exceptions  taken  - 
to  the  coinage,  than  that  Wood's  patent,  being  forced  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland,  was  a  deathpblow  to  the  inc^gpcodence  of  that 
)ungdom.    This  was  the  real  caiLse  of  Swift's  opposition,  although  -. 
the  nature  of  the  controversy  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 
veil  it  under  specific  objections  to  Wood's  scheme,  rather  than 
engage  in  a  perilous  discussion  upon  the  abstract  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.     It  was  not  until  the 
IDinds  of  men   were   sufficiently  prepared,  and  when  so  many 
friends  to   the  revolution  were  engaged  in  the  opposition  that 
the  cry  of  Tory  and  Jacobite  would  have  been  raised  in  vain,  that 
Swift  ventured,  in  the  fourth  Drapier's  Letter,  plainly  to  asserti 
that  the  Parliament  of  England  could  not,  without  manifest  usur- 
pation, maintain  the  power  of  binding  Ireland  by  the  laws  which 
they  themselyes  enacted.     No  sooner  was  this  patriotic  aphorism 
avouched,  than  the  arm  of  government  >vas  raised  against  the  wri- 
ter who  dared  to  affirm  it,  and  those  legal  measures  were  attempt- 
ed which  are  detailed  in  the  life  of  our  author,  as  well  as  in  the 
notes  in  this  volume,  and  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  Swift, 
the  revocation  of  Wood's  patent,  and  the  total  discomfiture  of 
this  ill-consideied  project 
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TO   THE   TRADESMEN,   SHOPKEEPERS,    FARMERS, 

AND  COUNTRY-PEOPLE  IN  GENERAL,  OF 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRELAND, 

CONCERNING    THE    BRASS    HALFPENCE    COINED  BY  ONE 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  HARDWAREMAN,  WITH  A  DESIGN 

TO  HAVE  THEM  PASS  IN  THIS  KINGDOM  : 

Wherein  it  shown  the  power  of  his  Patent  ^  the  value  of  his  Half* 
pence  J  and  how  far  every  person  may  be  obliged  to  take  the  same 
in  payments^  and  how  to  behave  himself  ^  in  case  such  an  attempt 
should  be  made  by  Wood^  or  any  other  person. 


(T£RT  proper  to  be  kept  in  BTEBT  FAMILY.) 


By  M.  B.,  Drapier.     1724. 


BRETHREN,  FRIENDS,  COUNTRYMEN, 
AND  FELLOW-SUBJECTS, 

What  I  intend  now  to  say  to  you,  is,  next  to  your 
duty  to  God,  and  the  care  of  your  salvation,  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  yourselves  and  your  children : 
your  bread  and  clothing,  and  every  common  neces- 
sary of  life,  entirely  depend  upon  it.  Therefore  1 
do  most  earnestly  exhort  you,  as  men,  as  Christians, 

VOL,  VII.  G 
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as  parents,  and  as  lovers  of  your  country,  to  read 
this  paper  with  the  utmost  attention,  or  get  it  read 
to  you  by  others ;  which  that  you  may  do  at  the 
less  expence,  I  have  ordered  the  printer  to  sell  it  at 
the  lowest  rate. 

It  is  a  great  fault  among  you,  that  when  a  person 
writes  with  no  other  intention  than  to  do  you  good, 
you  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  read  his  advices. 
One  copy  of  this  paper  may  serve  a  dozen  of  you, 
which  will  be  less  than  a  farthing  a-piece.  It  is 
your  folly,  that  you  have  no  common  or  general 
interest  in  your  view,  not  even  the  wisest  among 
you;  neither  do  you  know,  or  inquire,  or  care,  who 
are  your  friends,  or  who  are  your  enemies. 

About  four  years  ago  a  little  book  was  written, 
to  advise  all  people  to  wear  the  manufactures  of 
this  our  own  dear  country  *.  It  had  no  other  design, 
said  nothing  against  the  king  or  parliament,  or  any 
person  whatsoever ;  yet  the  poor  printer  was  pro- 
secuted two  years  with  the  utmost  violence,  and 
even  some  weavers  themselves  (for  whose  sake  it 
was  written)  being  upon  the  jury,  found  him 
guilty.  This  would  be  enough  to  discourage  any 
man  from  endeavouring  to  do  you  good,  when  you 
will  either  neglect  him,  or  fly  in  his  face  for  his 
pains,  and  when  he  must  expect  only  danger  to  him- 
self, and  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  perhaps  to  his 
ruin. 

However,  I  cannot  but  warn  you  once  more  of 
the  manifest  destruction  before  your  eyes,  if  you  do 
not  behave  yourselves  as  you  ought. 

I  will  therefore  first  tell  you  the  plain  story  of  the 
fact;  and  then  I  will  lay  before  you  how  you  ought 


•  <^  A  proposal  for  the  Use  of  lYish  Maaufactures."    See 
p.  13  of  this  Tolume. 
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to  act,  in  common  prudence,  according  to  the  laws 
of  your  country. 
The  fact  is  this:  It  having  been  many  years  since 

COPPER    HALPPBN6K  OR  PARTHINGS    WCrC  last  Coiucd 

in  this  kingdom,  they  have  been  for  some  time  very 
scarce,  and  many  counterfeits  passed  about  under 
the  name  of  raps,  several  applications  were  made 
to  England,  that  we  might  have  liberty  to  coin  new 
ones,  as  in  former  times  we  did ;  but  they  did  not 
succeed.     At  last  one  Mr  Wood,  a  mean  ordinary^, 
man,  a  hardware-dealer,  procured  a  patent  under  *, 
bis    majesty's  broad  seal  to    coin    108,0001.*    in  ' 
copper  for  this  kingdom;  which  patent,  however,   i 
did  not  oblige  any  one  here  to  take  them,  unless  ^ 
they  pleased.     Now  you  must  know,  that  the  half- 
pence and  farthings  in  England  pass  for  very  little 
more  than  they  are  worth ;  and  if  you  should  beat 
them  to  pieces,  and  sell  them  to  the  brasier,  you 
would  not  lose  much  above  a  penny  in  a  shilling. 
But  Mr  Wood  made    his  halfpence  of  such  base  \ 
metal,  and  so  much  smaller  than  the  English  ones,  * 
that    the    brasier    would   not    give  you  above  a  ' 
penny  of  good  money  for  a  shilling  of  his;  so  that 
this  sam  of  108,0001.  in  good  gold  and  silver,  must 
be  given  for  trash,  that  will  not  be  worth  above 
eight  or  nine  thousand  pdunds  real  value.     But  this 
is  not  the  worst ;  for  Mr  Wood,  when  he  pleases, 
may  by  steialth  send  over  another  108,0001.  and  buy 
all  our  goods  for  eleven  parts  in  twelve  under  the 
yalae.   For  example,  if  a  hatter  sells  a  dozen  of  hats 
for  five  shillings  a-piece,  which  amounts  to  three 
pounds,  and  receives  the  payment  in  Wood's  coin, 
he  really  receives  only  the  value  of  five  shillings. 


^  Foar  score  and  ten  thousand ;  (this  runs  throughout  the  first 
edition*} 
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Perhaps  you  will  wonder  how  such  an  ordinary 
fellow  as  this  Mr  Wood  could  have  so  much  interest 
as  to  get  his  Majesty's  broad  seal  for  so  great  a 
sum  of  bad  money  to  be  sent  to  this  poor  country ; 
and  that  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  here  could  not 
obtain  the  same  favour,  and  let  us  make  our  own 
halfpence,  as  we  used  to  do.     Now  I  will  make 
that  matter  very  plain :  We  are  at  great  distance 
from  the  king's  court,  and  have  nobody  there  to 
solicit  for  us,  although  a  great  number  of  lords  and 
'squires,  whose  estates  are  here,  and  are  our  coun- 
trymen, spend  all  their  lives  and  fortunes  there ; 
but  this  same  Mr  Wood  was  able  to  attend  con- 
stantly for  his  own  interest;  he  is  an  Englishman^ 
and  had  great  friends;  and,  it  seems,  knew  very 
well  where  to  give  money  to  those  that  would  speak 
to  others,  that  could  speak  to  the  king,  and  would 
tell  a  fair  story.     And  his  majesty,  and  perhaps  the 
great  lord  or  lords  who  advise  him,   might  think  it 
was  for  our  country's  good ;  and  so,  as  the  lawyers 
express  it,  "  the  king  was  deceived  in  his  grant,** 
which  often  happens  in  all  reigns.     And  I  am  sure 
if  his  majesty  knew  that  such  a  patent,  if  it  should 
take  effect  according  to  the  desire  of  Mr  Wood^ 
would  utterly  ruin  this  kingdom,  which  has  given 
such  great  proofs  of  its  loyalty,  he  would  imme- 
diately recall  it,  and  perhaps  show  his  displeasure 
to  somebody  or  other :  but  a  word  to  the  wise  is 
enough.     Most  of  you  must  have  heard  with  what 
anger  our  honourable  house  of  commons  received 
an  account  of  this  Wood's  patent.      There  were 
several    fine    speeches  made  upon  it,    and  plain 
proofs,  that  it  was  all  a  wicked  cheat  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top;  and  several  smart  votes  were  printed, 
which  that  same  Wood  had  the  assurance  to  answer 
likewise  in  print ;  and  in  so  confident  a  way,  as  if 
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he  were  a  better  man  than  our  whole  parliament 
put  together. 

This  Wood^  as  soon  as  his  patent  was  passed,  or  ^ 
jsoon  after,  sends  over  a  great  many  barrels  of  those 
halfpence  to  Cork,  and  other  sea-port  towns;  and 
to  get  them  off,  offered  a  hundred  pounds  in  his 
coin,  for  seventy  or  eighty  in  silver:  but  the  col- 
lectors of  the  king's  customs  very  honestly  refused 
to  take  them,  and  so  did  almost  every  body  else. 
And  since  the  parliament  has  condemned  them,  and 
desired  the  king  that  they  might  be  stopped,  all  the 
kingdom  do  abominate  them. 

But  Wood  is  still  working  underhand  to  force 
his  halfpence  upon  us  ;  and  if  he  can,  by  the  help 
of  his  friends  in  England,  prevail  so  far  as  to  get  an 
order,  that  the  commissioners  and  collectors  of  the 
king's  money  shall  receive  them,  and  that  the  army 
is  to  be  paid  with  them,  then  he  thinks  his  work 
shall  be  done.  And  this  is  the  difficulty  you  will  be 
under  in  such  a  case ,  for  the  common  soldier,  when 
he  goes  to  the  market,  or  alehouse,  will  offer  this 
money ;  and  if  it  be  refused,  perhaps  he  will  swag- 
ger and  hector,  and  threaten  to  beat  the  butcher  or 
alewife,  or  take  the  goods  by  force,  and  throw  them 
the  bad  halfpence.  In  this  and  the  like  cases,  the 
shopkeeper  or  victualler,  or  any  other  tradesman, 
has  no  more  to  do,  than  to  demand  ten  times  the 
price  of  his  goods,  if  it  is  to  be  paid  in  Wood's  money : 
for  example,  twenty-pence  of  that  money  for  a 
quart  of  ale,  and  so  in  all  things  else,  and  not  part 
with  his  goods  till  he  gets  the  money. 

For,  suppose  you  go  to  an  alehouse  with  that 
base  money,  and  the  landlord  gives  you  a  quart  for 
four  of  those  halfpence,  what  must  the  victualler 
do  ?  his  brewer  will  not  be  paid  in  that  coin ;  or, 
if  the  brewer  should  be  such  a  fool,  the  farmers  will 
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not  take  it  from  them  for  their  here  *,  because  they  are 
bound,  by  their  leases,  to  pay  their  rent  in  good  and 
lawful  money  of  England  ;  which  this  is  not,  nor  of 
Ireland  neither ;  and  the  *squire,  their  landlord,  will 
never  be  so  bewitched  to  take  such  trash  for  his 
land ;  so  that  it  must  certainly  stop  somewhere  or 
other  j  and  wherever  it  stops,  it  is  the  same  thing, 
and  we  are  all  undone. 

The  common  weight  of  these  halfpence  is  between 
four  and  five  to  an  ounce — suppose  five  ;  then  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  will  weigh  a  pound,  and 
consequently  twenty  shillings  will  weigh  six  pounds 
butter  weight.  Now  there  are  many  hundred  farm- 
ers, who  pay  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  rent; 
therefore,  when  one  of  these  farmers  comes  with  hfs 
half  year's  rent,  which  is  one  hundred  pounds,  it 
will  be  at  least  six  hundred  pounds  weight,  which 
is  three  horses'  load. 

If  a  'squire  has  a  mind  to  come  to  town  to  buy 
clothes,  and  wine,  and  spices  for  himself  and  family, 
or  perhaps  to  pass  the  winter  here,he  must  bring  with 
him  five  or  six  horses  well  loaden  with  sacks,  as  the 
farmers  bring  their  corn  ;  and  when  his  lady  comes 
in  her  coach  to  our  shops,  it  must  be  followed  by  a 
car  loaded  with  Mr  Wood's  money.  And  1  hope 
we  shall  have  the  grace  to  take  it  for  no  more  tFian 
it  is  worth. 

They  say  'squire  Conolly  t  has  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  a  year;  now,  if  he  sends  for  his  rent  to 
town,  as  it  is  likely  he  does,  he  must  have  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horses  to  bring  up  his  half-year's 
rent,  and  two  or. three  great  cellars  in  his  house  for 


*  Or  bear,  a  coarser  sort  of  barley. 

i  Then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Stowage.  But  what  the  bankers  will  do,  I  cannot 
tell ;  for  I  am  assured,  that  some  great  bankers  keep 
by  them  forty  thousand  pounds  in  ready  cash,  to 
answer  sdl  payments ;  which  sum,  in  Mr  Wood's 
money,  would  require  twelve  hundred  horses  to  car- 
ry it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  already  resolved  what  to 
do  :  I  have  a  pretty  good  shop  of  Irisli  stuffs  and 
silks,  and  instead  of  taking  Mr  Wood's  bad  copper, 
I  intend  to  truck  with  my  neighbours  the  butchers 
and  bakers  and  brewers,  and  the  rest,  goods  for 
goods ;  and  the  little  gold  and  silver  I  have,  I  will 
keep  by  me,  like  my  heart's  blood,  till  better  times, 
or  until  I  am  just  ready  to  starve;  and  then  I  will 
buy  Mr  Wood's  money,  as  my  father  did  the  brass 
money  in  King  James's*  time,  who  could  buy  ten 
pounds  of  it  with  a  guinea ;  and  I  hope  to  get  as 
much  for  a  pistole,  and  so  purchase  bread  from  those 
who  will  be  such  fools  as  to  sell  it  me. 

These  halfpence,  if  they  once  pass,  will  soon  be 
counterfeited,  because  it  may  be  cheaply  done,  the 
stuff  is  so  base.  The  Dutch  likewise  will  probably 
do  the  same  thing,  and  send  them  over  to  us  to  pay 
for  our  goods  ;  and  Mr  Wood  will  never  be  at  rest, 
but  coin  on  :  so  that  in  some  years  we  shall  have  at 
least  five  times  108,0001.  of  this  lumber.  Now  the 
current  money  of  this  kingdom  is  not  reckoned  to 
be  above  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  all ;  and 
while  there  is  a  silver  sixpence  left,  these  blood- 
suckers will  never  be  quiet. 

When  once  the  kingdom  is  rednced  to  such  a 


*  King  James,  during  bis  unsuccessful  campaign  in  Ireland,  in 
order  to  pay  his  forces,  bad  recourse  to  tbe  desperate  expedient  of 
debasing  the  coin,  the  last  resource  of  a  sinking  goTernment. 
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condition,  I  will  tell  you  what  must  be  the  end  :  the 
gentlemen  of  estates  will  all  turn  off  their  tenants 
for  want  of  payments,  because,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, the  tenants  are  obliged  by  their  leases  to  pay 
sterling,  which  is  lawful  current  money  of  England: 
then  they  will  turn  their  own  farmers,  as  too  many 
of  them  do  already ;  run  all  into  sheep,  where  they 
can,  keeping  only  such  other  cattle  as  are  neces- 
sary ;  then  they  will  be  their  own  merchants,  and 
send  their  wool,  and  butter,  and  hides,  and  linen 
beyond  sea,  for  ready  money,  and  wine,  and  spices, 
and  silks.  They  will  keep  only  a  few  miserable 
cottagers  *  :  the  farmers  must  rob,  or  beg,  or  leave 
their  country ;  the  shopkeepers  in  this,  and  every 
other  town,  nmst  break  and  starve ;  for  it  is  the 
landed  man  that  maintains  the  merchant,  and  shop- 
keeper, and  handicraftsman. 

But  when  the  'squire  turns  farmer  and  merchant 
himself,  all  the  good  money  he  gets  from  abroad,  he 
will  hoard  up  to  send  for  England,  and  keep  some 
poor  tailor  or  weaver,  and  the  like,  in  his  own  house, 
who  will  be  glad  to  get  bread  at  any  rate. 

I  should  never  have  done,  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
all  the  miseries  that  we  shall  undergo,  if  we  be  so 
foolish  and  wicked  as  to  take  this  cursed  coin.  It 
would  be  very  hard,  if  all  Ireland  should  be  put 
into  one  scale,  and  this  sorry  fellow  Wood  into  the 
other;  that  Mr  Wood  should  weigh  down  this  whole 
kingdom,  by  which  England  gets  above  a  million 
of  good  money  every  year  clear  into  their  pockets: 
and  that  is  more  than  the  English  do  by  all  the 
world  besides. 

But  your  great  comfort  is,  that  as  his  majesty's 


♦  Cottiers. 
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patent  does  not  oblige  you  to  take  this  money,  so 
the  laws  have  not  given  the  crown  a  power  of  for- 
cingthe  subject  to  take  what  money  the  king  pleases; 
for  then,  by  the  same  reason,  we  might  be  bound  to 
take  pebble-stones,  or  coi-kle-shells,  or  stamped  lea- 
ther, tor  current  coin,  if  ever  we  shouM  happen  to 
live  under  an  ill  prince ;  who  might  likewise,  by 
the  same  power,  make  a  guinea  pass  for  ten  pounds, 
a  shilling  for  twenty  shillings,  and  so  on;  by  which 
be  would,  in  a  short  time,  get  all  the  silver  and  gold 
of  the  kmgdom  into  his  own  hands,  and  leave  us 
nothing  but  brass  or  leather,  or  what  he  pleased. 
Neither  is  any  thing  reckoned  more  cruel  and  op- 
pressive in  the  French  government,  than  their  com- 
men  practice  of  calling  in  all  their  money,  after  they 
have  sunk  it  very  low,  and  then  coining  it  anew  at 
a  much  higher  value;  which,  however,  is  not  the 
thousandth  part  so  wicked  as  this  abominable  pro- 
ject of  Mr  Wood.  For,  the  French  give  their  sub- 
jects silver  for  silver,  and  gold  for  gold  ;  but  this 
fellow  will  not  so  much  as  give  us  good  brass  or 
copper  for  our  gold  ^^ld  silver,  nor  even  a  twelfth 
part  of  their  worth,  y^ 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  now  go  on  to  tell  ; 
you  the  judgment  of   some  great  lawyers  in  this  j 
matter,  whom  I  fee'd  on  purpose  for  your  sakes,  and  \ 
got  their  opinions  under  their  hands,  that  I  might 
be  sure  I  went  upon  good  grounds. 

A  famous  law-book,  called  "  the  Mirror  of  Jus- 
tice," discoursing  of  the  charters  (or  laws)  ordained 
by  our  ancient  kings,  declares  the  law  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  ^^  It  was  ordained  that  no  king  of  this  realm 
should  change   or  impair  the  money*,  or  make 


*  Change,  impair,  or  amend.  1st  edit. 
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any  other  money  than  of  gold  or  silver,  without  the 
assent  of  all  the  counties ;"  that  is,  as  my  Lord  Coke* 
says,  without  the  assent  of  Parliament. 

This  book  is  very  ancient,  and  of  great  autho- 
rity for  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  and  with 
that  character  is  often  quoted  by  that  great  lawyer 
my  Lord  Coke  t*  By  the  law  of  Elngland  the  se- 
veral metals  are  divided  into  lawful  or  true  metal, 
and  unlawful  or  false  metal :  the  former  compre- 
hends silver  and  gold,  the  latter  all  baser  metals. 
That  the  former  is  only  to  pass  in  payments,  ap- 
pears by  an  act  of  Parliament  %  made  the  twentieth 
year  of  Edward  the  First,  called  the  statute  con- 
cerning the  passing  of  pence  ;  which  I  give  you 
here  as  I  got  it  translated  into  English  ;  for  some 
of  our  laws  at  that  time  were,  as  I  am  told,  written 
in  Latin :  "  Whoever,  in  buying  or  selling,  pre- 
sumes to  refuse  a  halfpenny  or  farthing  of  lawful 
money>  bearing  the  stamp  which  it  ought  to  have, 
let  him  be  seized  on  as  a  contemner  of  the  king's 
majesty,  and  cast  into  prison." 

By  this  statute,  no  person  is  to  be  reckoned  a 
contemner  of  the  king's  majesty,  and  for  that  crime 
to  be  committed  to  prison,  but  he  who  refuses  to 
accept  the  king's  coin  made  of  lawful  metal ;  by 
which,  as  I  observed  before,  silver  and  gold  only 
are  intended. 

That  this  is  the  true  construction  of  the  act,  ap- 
pears not  only  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words, 
but  from  my  Lord  Coke's  §  observation  upon  it, 
**  By  this  act,"  says  he  *'  it  appears,  that  no  subject 
can  be  forced  to  take,  in  buying,  or  selling,  or  other 


♦  1  lost  576.  +  2  Inst.  676,  7. 

X  2  Inst.  577.  §  2  Inst  677. 
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payment,  any  money  made  but  of  lawful  metal ; 
that  is,  of  silver  or  gold." 

The  law  of  England  gives  the  king  all  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  ;  but  not  the  mines  of  other  metals: 
the  reason  of  which  prerogative  or  power,  as  it  is 
given  by  my  Lord  Coke*,  is,  because  money  can  be 
made  of  gold  and  silver;  but  not  of  other  metals. 

Pursuant  to  this  opinion,  halfpence  and  farthings 
were  anciently  made  of  silver,  which  is  evident  from 
the  act  of  Parliament  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  chap.  4, 
whereby  it  is  enacted  as  follows:  "  Item,  for  the 
great  scarcity  that  is  at  present  within  the  realm  of 
England  of  halfpence  and  farthings  of  silver,  it  is 
ordained  and  established,  that  the  third  part  of  all 
the  money  of  silver  plate  wliich  shall  be  brought  to 
the  bullion,  shall  be  made  into  halfpence  and  far- 
things.** This  shows  that  by  the  words  **  halfpence 
and  farthings  of  lawful  money,"  in  that  statute  con- 
cerning the  passing  ot  pence,  is  meant  a  small  coin 
in  halfpence  and  farthings  of  silver. 

This  is  farther  manifest  from  the  statute  of  the 
ninth  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  chap.  3,  which 
enacts,  *^  that  no  sterling  halfpenny  or  farthing  be 
molten  for  to  make  vessels,  or  any  other  thing,  by 
the  goldsmiths,  or  others,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  mo- 
ney so  molten"  (or  melted). 

By  another  act  in  this  king's  reign,  black  money 
was  not  to  be  current  in  England.  And  by  an  act 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  chap  5,  galley 
halfpence  were  not  to  pass.  What  kind  of  coin 
these  were,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  presume  they  were 
made  of  base  metal.  And  these  acts  were  no  new 
laws,  but  farther  declarations  of  the  old  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  coin 
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Thus  fhe  law  stands  in  relation  to  coin.  Nor  is 
there  any  example  to  the  contrary,  except  one  in 
Davis's  Reports,  who  tells  us,  **  that  in  the  time  of 
Tyrone's  rebellion,  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  money 
of  mixed  metal  to  be  coined  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  sent  over  hither  for  the  payment  of  the 
army,  obliging  all  people  to  receive  itj  and  com- 
manding  that  all  silver  money  should  be  taken  only 
as  bullion ;''  that  is,  for  as  much  as  it  weighed. 
Davis  tells  us  several  particulars  in  this  matter,  too 
long  here  to  trouble  you  with,  and  "  that  the  privy- 
council  of  this  kingdom  obliged  a  merchant  in 
England  to  receive  this  mixed  money  for  goods 
transmitted  hither.'*  • 

But  this  proceeding  is  rejected  by  all  the  best 
lawyers,  as  contrary  to  law,  the  privy-council  here 
having  no  such  legal  power.  And  besides,  it  is  to 
be  considered,  that  the  queen  was  then  under  great 
difficulties  by  a  rebellion  in  this  kingdom,  assisted 
from  Spain ;  and  whatever  is  done  in  great  exigen- 
^cies  and  dangerous  times,  should  never  be  an  ex- 
ample to  proceed  by  in  seasons  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. 

I  will  now,  my  dear  friends,  to  save  you  the 
trouble,  set  before  you,  in  short,  what  the  law  obliges 
you  to  do,  and  what  it  does  not  oblige  you  to. 
/  First,  You  are  obliged  to  take  all  money  in  pay- 
ments which  is  coined  by  the  king,  and  is  of  the 
English  standard  or  weight,  provided  it  be  of  gold  or 
silver. 


*  Charles  I.  during  the  civil  wars,  struck  base  coin  for  pay- 
ment of  his  forces.  Some  of  it,  having  for  date  the  siege  of 
Neif  ark,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  lozenge  of  billon  or  mixed  metal, 
bearing  value  twelve-pence. 
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Secondly,  You  are  not  obliged  to  take  any  money 
which  is  not  of  gold  or  silver ;  not  only  the  half- 
pence or  farthings  of  England,  but  of  any  other 
country.  And  it  is  merely  for  convenience,  or  ease, 
that  you  are  content  to  take  them;  because  the 
custom  of  coining  silver  halfpence  and  farthings  has 
long  been  left  off;  I  suppose  on  account  of  their 
being  subject  to  be  lost. 

Thirdly,  Much  less  are  you  obliged  to  take  those  y 
vile  halfpence  of  that  same  Wood,  by  which  you 
must  lose  almost  eleven  pence  in  every  shilling. 

Therefore,  my  friends,  stand  to  it  one  and^  all :  y 
refuse  this  fihhy  trash.  It  is  no  treason  to  rebel 
against  Mr  Wood.  His  majesty,  in  his  patent, 
obliges  nobody  to  take  these  halfpence :  our  gra- 
cious prince  has  no  such  ill  advisers  about  him ; 
or,  if  he  had,  yet  you  see  the  laws  have  not  left  it 
in  -the  king's  power  to  force  us  to  take  any  coin 
but  what  is  lawful^  of  right  standard,  gold  and 
silver.     Therefore  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

And  let  me  in  the  next  place  apply  myself  par* 
ticularly  to  you  who  are  the  poorer  sort  of  trades- 
men. Perhaps  you  may  think  you  will  not  be  so 
great  losers  as  the  rich,  if  these  halfpence  should 
pass ;  because  you  seldom  see  any  silver,  and  your 
customers  come  to  your  shops  or  stalls  with  nothing 
but  brass,  which  you  likewise  find  hard  to  be  got. 
But  you  may  take  my  word,  whenever  this  money 
gains  footing  among  you,  you  will  be  utterly  undone. 
If  you  carry  these  halfpence  to  a  shop  for  tobacco 
or  brandy,  or  any  other  thing  that  you  want,  the 
shopkeeper  will  advance  his  goods  accordingly,  or 
else  he  must  break,  and  leave  the  key  under  the 
door.  "Do  you  think  I  will  sell  you  a  yard  of 
tenpenny  stuff  for  twenty  of  Mr  Wood's  halfpence? 
No,  not  under  two  hundred  at  least ;  neither  will  I 
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be  at  the  trouble  of  counting,  but  weigh  them  in  a 
hirap."  I  will  tell  ycni  one  thing  farther,  that  if  Mr 
Wood*s  project  should  take,  it  would  ruin  even  our 
beggars;  for  when  I  give  a  beggar  a  halfpenny,  it 
will  quench  his  thirst,  or  go  a  good  way  to  fill  his 
belly;  but  the  twelfth  part  of  a  halfpenny  will  do 
him  no  more  service  than  if  I  should  give  him  three 
pins  out  of  my  sleeve. 

In  short,  these  halfpence  are  like  "  the  accursed 
thing,  which,"  as  the  Scripture  tells  us,  "  the  chil- 
dren  of  Israel  were  forbidden  to  touch."  They  will 
rui^^bout  like  the  plague,  and  destroy  every  one 
who  lays  his  hand  upon  them.  I  have  heard  scholars 
talk  of  a  man  who  told  the  king,  that  he  had  invent- 
ed a  way  to  torment  people  by  putting  them  into  a 
bull  of  brass  with  fire  under  it :  but  the  prince  put 
the  projector  first  into  his  brazen  bull,  to  make  the 
experiment.  This  very  much  resembles  the  project 
of  Mr  Wood;  and  the  like  of  this  may  possibly  be 
Mr  Wood's  fate ;  that  the  brass  he  contrived  to  tor- 
ment this  kingdom  with,  may  prove  his  own  tor- 
ment, and  his  destruction  at  last. 

N.  B.  The  author  of  this  paper  is  informed  by  per- 
sons, who  have  made  it  their  business  to  be  exact 
in  their  observations  on  the  true  value  of  these 
halfpence,  that  any  person  may  expect  to  get  a 
quart  of  twopenny  ale  for  thirty-six  of  them. 

I  desire  that  all  families  may  keep  this  paper  care- 
fully by  them,  to  refresh  their  memories  whenever 
they  shall  have  farther  notice  of  Mr  Wood's  half- 
pence, or  any  other  the  like  imposture. 


t     HI     ] 


LETTER  II. 

TO  MR  HARDING,  THE  PRINTER, 

ON  OCCASION  OF^  PARAGRAPH  IN  HIS  NEWSPAPER  OF 
AUG,    1,    1724,    RELATING    TO     MR     W00D*8 

HALFPENCE. 


•  { 


[Walpole,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  p.  9%  had  recommended  to 
his  majesty  to  compromise  this  farious  debate.  An  order  was  is. 
sued,  in  conformity  to  the  report  of  the  prime- minister,  re- 
stricting the  importation  of  Wood's  copper  coin  to  the  sum  of 
L.  40,000,  instead  of  L.  100,000,  to  be  current  only  amongst 
those  who  should  be  willing  to  accept  them.  But  the  dispute 
had  risen  too  high  to  admit  of  accommodation.  Besides,  as 
has  been  obseryed,  the  real  grievance  lay  rather  in  the  principle 
of  the  measure  than  its  extent  or  its  immediate  effects.  J 


Aug.  4,  1724. 

In  your  Newsletter  of  the  first  instant,  there  is  a 
paragraph^  dated  from  London,  July  25,  relating 
to  Wood's  halfpence ;  whereby  it  is  plain,  what  I 
foretold  in  my  letter  to  the  Shopkeepers,  &c.  that 
this  vile  fellow  would  never  be  at  rest ;  and  that 
the  danger  of  our  ruin  approaches  nearer ;  and 
therefore  the  kitigdom  requires  new  and  fresh 
earning.     However,  I  take  this  paragraph  to  be. 
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in  a  great  measure,  an  imposition  upon  the  pub- 
lic; at  least  I  hope  so,  because  I  am  informed  that 
Wood  is  generally  his  o\Vn  newswriter.  I  cannot 
but  observe  from  that  paragraph,  that  this  public 
.  enemy  of  ours,  not  satisfied  to  ruin  us  with  his 
trash,  takes  every  occasion  to  treat  this  kingdom 
with  the  utmost  contempt.  He  represents  several 
of  our  merchants  and  traders,  upon  examination 
before  a  committee  of  council,  agreeing,  that  there 
iVas  the  utmost  necessity  of  copper  money  here, 
before  his  patent;  so  that  several  gentlemen  have 
been  forced  to  tally  with  their  workmen,  and  give 
them  bits  of  cards  sealed  and  subscribed  with  their 

t  names.  What  then?  If  a  physician  prescribe  to  a 
patient  a  dram  of  physic,  shall  a  rascal  apothecary 
cram  him  with  a  pound,  and  mix  it  up  with  poison? 
And  is  not  a  landlord's  hand  and  seal  to  his 
own  labourers  a  better  security  for  five  or  ten  shil- 
lings, than  Wood's  brass,  ten  times  below  the  real 
value,  can  be  to  the  kingdom  for  a  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  pounds  ? 

But  who  are  these  merchants  and  traders  of  Ire- 
land that  made  this  report  of  the  utmost  necessity 
we  are  under  for  copper  money  ?  They  are  only  a 
few  betrayers  of  their  country,  confederates  with 
Wood,  from  whom  they  are  to  purchase  a  great 
quantity  of  coin,*  perhaps  at  half  the  price  that  we 
are  to  take  it,  and  vend  it  among  us  to  the  ruin  of 
the  public,  and  their  own  private  advantages.  Are 
not  these  excellent  witnesses,  upon  whose  integrity 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom  must  depend,  evidences 
in  their  own  cause,  and  sharers  in  this  work  of  ini* 
quity  ? 


At  half  value^  and  rend. 
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If  we  could  have  deserved  the  liberty  of  coining 
for  ourselves,  as  we  formerly  did,  and  why  we  have 
it  not  is  every  body's  wonder  as  well  as  mine,  ten 
thousand  pounds  miglit  have  been  coined  here  in 
Dublin  of  only  one  fifth  below  the  intrinsic  value; 
and  this  sum,  with  the  stock  of  halfpence  we  then 
had,  would  have  been  sufficient;  but  Wood,  by  his 
emissaries,  enemies  to  God  and  this  kingdom,  has 
taken  care  to  buy  up  as  many  of  our  old  halfpence  — 
as  he  could  ;  and  from  thence  the  present  want  of 
change  arises;  to  remove  which,  by  Mr  Wood's 
remedy,  would  be,  (jo  cure  a  scratch  on  the  finger 
by  cutting  off  the  arm. )  But,  supposing  there  were 
not  one  farthiog  of  change  in  the  whole  nation,  I 
will  maintain  that  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds 
^RTould  be  a  sum  fully  sufficient  to  answer  all  our  oc- 
casions* I  am  no  inconsiderable  shopkeeper  in  this 
town.  I  have  discoursed  with  several  of  my  own, 
and  other  trades,  with  many  gentlemen  both  of  city 
and'  country,  and  also  with  great  numbers  of  farr 
mers,  cottagers,  and  labourers,  who  all  agree  that 
two  shillings  in  change  for  every  family  would  bp  \ 

more  than  necessary  in  all  dealings.  Now,  by  the  ^  '^ 
largest  Computation  (even  before  that  grievous  dis- 
couragement of  agriculture,*  which  has  so  much, 
lessened  our  numbers)  the  souls  in  this  kingdom  are 
computed  to  be  one  million  and  a  half;  which,  al- 
lowing six  to  a  family,  makes  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  families,  and  consequently  two  shillings  to 
each  family  will  amount  only  to  five-and-twenty 
thousand  pounds;  whereas  this  honest,  liberal  hard- 
warie-man,  Wood,  would  impose  upon  us  above  four 
times  that  sum. 


^  iPerhaps  the  probibition  from  ploughing.     Rep.  2»«-*Hf 
VOLp   VII«  H 


/ 

I 
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Your  paragraph  relates  farther,  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  reported  an  assay  taken  at  the  Tower  of 
Wood'-s  metaJ ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  Wood  hdd 
in  ail  respects  peiformed  his  contract  His  contract  I 
with  whom  ?  Was  it  with  the  parliament  or  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  ?  Are  not  they  to  be  the  purchasers  i 
But  they  detest,  abhor,  and  reject  it  as  corrupt,  frau- 
dulent, mingled  with  dirt  and  trash.  Upon  which 
he  grows  angry,  eoes  to  law,  and  will  impose  his 
goods  upon  us  by  force. 

But  your  Newsletter  says,  that  an  assay  wafi  made 
of  the  coin.  How  impudent  and  insupportable  is 
this  !  Wood  takes  care  to  coin  a  dozen  or  two  half- 
pence of  good  metal,  sends  them  to  the  Tower,  and 
they  are  approved ;  and  these  must  answer  all  that 
he  has  already  coined,  or  shall  coin  for  the  future. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  gentleman  often  sends  to 
my  shop  for  a  pattern  of  stuff;  I  cut  it  fairly  oflT, 
and  if  he  lihes  it,  he  comes,  or  sends,  and  compares 
the  pattern  with  the  whole  piece,  and  probably  we 
come  to  a  bargain.  But  if  I  were  to  buy  a  hun- 
dred sheep,  and  the  grazier  should  brin^  me  one 
single  wether,  (bI  and  well  fleeced,  by  way  of  pat- 
tern, and  expect  the  same  price  round  for  the  whole 
hundred,  without  suffering  me  to  see  them  before  he 
was  paid,  or  giving  me  good  security  to  restore  my 
money  for  those  that  were  lean,  or  shorn,  or  scabby, 
I  would  be  none  of  his  customer.  I  have  heard  of 
a  man  who  had  a  mind  to  sell  his  house,  and  there- 
fore carried  a  piece  of  brick  in  his  pocket,  which  he 
showed  as  a  pattern  to  encourage  purchasers  ;  and 
this  is  directly  the  case  in  point  with  Mr  Wood's 
assay. 

The  next  part  of  the  paragraph,  contains  Mr 
Wood's  voluntary  proposals  for  preventing  any  far- 
ihef  objections  or  apprehensions. 
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His  first  proposal  is,  ^^  that  whereas  he  has  al- 
ready coined  seveqteen  thousand  pounds,  and  has 
cqpper  prepared  to  n^ake  it  up  forty  thousand 
p9^inds,  he  will  be  content  to  coin  no  more,  unless 
the  £XiGRNciEs  OP  TRAOE  REQuiBS  IT,  although  his 
patent  empowers  him  to  cpin  a  far  greater  quantity." 

To  which  if  I  were  to  answer,  it  should  be  thus :  , 
*^  Let  Mr  Wood  and  his  crew  of  founders  and  tink-  - 
ers  coin  on,  till  there  is  not  an  old  kettle  left  in  the  | 
kiqgdom ;  let  them  coin  old  leather,  tobacco-pipe  | 
Iday,  or  the  dirt  in  the  street,  and  call  their  trum-  i 
pery  by  what  name  they  please,  from  a  guinea  to  ^  : 
fiiurtbing;  we  are  not  under  any  concern  to  know  \ 
hpw  he  and  his  trib^  of  accomplices  think  fit  to  em*  '. 
ploy  themselves.  But  I  hope,  and  trust,  that  we  are  - 
aU|  to  a  man,  fully  determined  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him  or  his  ware.'* 

The  king  has  given  him  s^  patent  to  coin  half- 
pence, but  has  not  obliged  MS  to  take  them  ;  and  I  " 
have  already  shown,  in  my  letter  to  the  Shop- 
keepers, &c.,  that  the  law  has  not  left  it  in  the  power 
of  the  prerogative  to  compel  the  subject  to  take  any  - 
money,  beside  gold  and  silver  of  the  right  sterling 
and  standard. 

Wood  farther  purposes  (if  I  understand  him 
right,  for  his  expressions  are  dubious)  that  he  will 
not  coin  above  forty  thousand  pounds,  unless  the 
exigencies  of  trade  require  it.  First,  I  observe  that 
this  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  is  almost  double 
to  what  I  proved  to  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  king* 
dom,  although  we  had  not  one  of  our  old  halfpence 
left.  Again  I  ask,  who  is  to  be  judge,  when  the 
exigeifcies  pf  trade  require  it  ?  Without  doubt  he 
means  himself;  for  as  to  us  of  this  poor  kingdom, 
who  must  be  utterly  ^ruined  if  this  project  should 
succeed,  we  were  never  once  consulted  till  the  mat* 
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ter  was  over,  and  he  will  judge  of  our  exigencies  by 
his  own':  neither  will  these  be  ever  at  an  end  till  he 
and  his  accomplices  shall  think  they  have  enough ; 
and  it  now  appears  that  he  will  not  be  content  with 
all  our  gold  and  silver,  but  intends  to  buy  up  our 
goods  and  manufacturers  with  the  same  coin. 

•  I  shall  not  enter  into  examination  of  the  prices 
for  which  he  now  proposes  to  sell  his  halfpence,  or 
what  he  calls  his  copper,  by  the  pound ;  I  have 
said  enough  of  it  in  my  former  letter,  and  it  has 
likewise  been  considered  by  others.  It  is  certain 
that,  by  his  own  first  computation,  we  were  to  pay 
three  shillings  for  what  was  intrinsically  worth  but 
one,  although  it  had  been  of  the  true  weight  and 
standard  for  which  he  pretended  to  have  contracted; 
but  there  is  so  great  a  difference  both  in  weight  and 
badness  in  several  of  his  coins,  that  some  of  them 
have  been  nine  in  ten  below  the  intrinsic  value,  and 
most  of  them  six  or  seven, 

-  His  last  proposal  being  of  a  peculiar  strain  and 
nature,  deserves  to  be  very  particularly  considered, 
both  on  account  of  the  matter  and  the  style.  It  is 
as  follows : 

"  Lastly,  In  consideration  of  the  direful  appre- 
hensions which  prevail  in  Ireland,  that  Mr  Wood 
will,  by  such  coinage,  drain  them  of  their  gold  and 
silver,  he  proposes  to  take  their  manufactures  in  ex- 
change, and  that  no  person  be  obliged  to  receive 
more  than  five-pence  halfpenny  at  one  payment/* 

•  First,  observe  this  little  impudent  hardwareman 
turning  into  ridicule  the  direful  apprehensions  of  a 
whole  kingdom,  priding  himself  as  the  cause  of 
them,  and  daring  to  prescribe  (what  no  king  of 
England  ever  attempted)  howfar  a  whole  nation  shall 
be  obliged  to  take  his  brass  coin.  And  he  has  rea. 
son  to  insult :  for  sure  there  was  never  an  example 
in  history  of  a  great  kingdom  kept  in  awe  for  abovq 
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a  year,  ia  daily  dread  of  utter  destruction,  not  by  a 
powerful  invader  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  not  by  a  plague  or  a  famine,  not  by  a  tyranni- 
cal prince  (for  we  never  had  one  more  gracious),  or 
a  corrupt  administration,  but  by  one  single,  diminu- 
tive, in»gnificant  mechanic. 

But  to  go  on  :  To  remove  our  direful  apprehen^ 
sions  that  he  will  drain  us  of  our  gold  and  silver  by 
his  coinage,  thi^  little  arbitrary  mock»monarch 
most  graciously  offers  to  take  our  manufactures  in 
exchange.  Are  our  Irish  understandings  indeed 
so  low  in  his  opinion  ?  Is  not  this  the  very  misery 
we  complain  of;  that  his  cursed  project  will  put  us 
under  the  necessity  of  selling  our  goods  for  what  is 
equal  to  nothing  ?  How  would  such  a  proposal 
sound  from  France  or  Spain,  or  any  other  country 
with  which  we  traffic  *,  if  they  should  offer  to  deal 
with  us  only  upon  this  condition,  that  we  should 
take  their  money  at  ten  times  higher  than  the  in* 
trinsic  value  ?  Does  Mr  Wood  think,  for  instance, 
that  we  will  sell  him  a  stone  of  wool  for  a  parcel  of  his 
counters  not  worth  sixpence,  when  we  can  send  it  to 
England,  and  receive  as  many  shillings  in  gold  and 
silver  ?  Surely  there  was  never  heard  such  a  com- 
pound of  impudence,  villany,  and  folly. 

His  proposals  conclude  with  perfect  high  treason. 
He  promises,  that  no  person  shall  be  obliged  to  re- 
ceive more  than  five-pence  halfpenny  of  his  coin  in 
one  payment.  By  which  it  is  plain,  that  he  pre- 
tends to  oblige  every  subject  in  this  kingdom  to  take 
80  much  in  every  payment,  if  it  be  offered ;  where- 
as his  patent  obliges  ho  man,  nor  can  the  preroga- 
tive, by  law,  claim  such  a  power,  as  I  have  often 
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observed ;  so  that  here  Mr  Wood  takes  upon  him 
the  entire  legislature,  and  an  absolute  dbrhinioa 
over  the  properties  of  the  whole  nation. 

Good  God  !  who  are  this  wretch's  advisers  ?  who 
are  his  supporters,  atiettors,  encourager^,  or  shar- 
ers ?  Mr  Wood  will  oblige  me  to  take  iive«pence 
halfpenny  of  his  brass  in  every  payment.  A*d  I 
will  shoot  Mr  Wood  and  his  deputies  through  the 
head,  like  highwaymen  or  housebreakers,  if  they 
dare  to  force  one  farthing  of  their  coin  on  me  in  the 
payment  of  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  no  loss  of  ho- 
ndnr  to  submit  it  to  the  lion :  but  who,  with  the 
figure  of  a  man,  can  think  with  patience  of  being 
devoured  alive  by  a  rat  ?  He  has  laid  a  tax  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland  of  seventeen  shillings  at  least 
in  the  pound :  a  tax,  I  say,  not  only  upon  lands^ 
bnt  interest- money,  goods,  manuiaetures,  the  hire 
of  handicraftsmen,  labourers,  and  servants.  Shop^ 
keepers,  look  to  yourselves  I  Wood  will  oblige  ahd 
force  you  to  take  five-pence  halfpenny  of  his  tr&sk 
in  every  payment :  and  many  of  you  receive 
twenty^  thirty,  forty  payments  in  one  day,  or  else 
you  can  hardly  find  bn»ad :  and  pray  consider  how 
thuch  that  will  amount  to  in  a  year :  twenty  times 
five-pence  halfpenny  is  nine  shillings  and  two- 
pence, which  is  above  a  hnndred  and  sixty  pounds 
-a-year,  wherein  you  will  be  losers  of  at  least  one 
hmidred  and  forty  pounds  by  taking  your  paymefits 
in  his  money.  If  any  of  you  be  content  to  deal 
with  Mr  Wood  on  such  conditions,  you  may ;  bet 
frtr  my  own  particular^  let  his  money  perirfi  with 
him.  If  the  famous  Mr  Hampden  rather  chose  to  go 
to  pmon  than  pay  a  few  shillings  to  King  Givarles  I. 
without  authority  of  parliament,  I  will  rather 
choose  To  "be  teftg^d  than  ti^ve  all  my  substance 
taxed  at  seventeen  shillings  in  the  pounds  at  the. 
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arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  the  venerable  Mr 
Wood 

The  paragraph  concludes  thus :  *'  N.  B."  (that 
is  to  say,  nata  beue^  or  mark  well)  <^  No  evidence 
appeareo  from  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  to  prove  the 
mischiefs  complained  of,  or  any  abuses  what- 
soever committed  in  the  execution  of  the  said 
grant." 

The  impudence  of  this  remark  exceeds  all  that 
went  before.    Firat,  the  house  of  commons  in  Ire- 
land, which  represents  the  whole  people  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  secondly,  the  privy-council,  addres- 
sed his  majesty  against  these  halfpence :  what  could 
be  done  more  to  express  the  universal  sense  of  the 
nation  ?  If  his  copper  were  diamonds,  and  the  king- 
dom were  entirely  against  it,  would  not  that  be  suffi- 
cient  to  reject  it  ?  Must  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  of  commons,  and  our  whole  privy-council, 
go  oyer  to  argue  pro  and  can  with  Mr  Wood  ?    To 
what  end  did  the  king  give  his  patent  for  coining 
halfjpence  for  Ireland  ?   Was  it  not  because  it  was 
represented  to  his  sacred  majesty,  that  such  a  coin- 
age would  be  of  advantage  to  the  good  of  this  king- 
dom, and  of  all  his  subjects  here  ?  It  is  to  the  paten- 
lee's  peril,  if  this  representation  be  false,  and  the 
execution  of  his  patent  be  fraudulent  and  corrupt. 
It  he  so  wicked  and  foolish  to  think,  that  his  patent 
was  given  him  to  ruin  a  million  and  a  half  of  people, 
that  he  might  be  a  gainer  of  three  or  four  score 
thousattd  pounds  to  himself  ?  Before  he  was  at  the 
charge  of  passing  a  patent,  much  more  of  raking  up 
so  much  filthy  dross,  and  stamping  it  with  his  ma- 
jestjr's  ima§^  and  superscription,  should  he  not  first, 
in  common  sense,  in  common  equity,  and  common 
manners^  have  consulted  the  principal  party  con- 
e«med ;  that  is  to  say»  the  people  isi  the  kingdom;^ 
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the  house  of  lords,  or  commons,  or  the  privy  coiiii- 
cil  ?  If  any  foreigner  should  ask  us,  "  whose  image 
and  superscription  there  is  on  Wood's  coin  ?'*  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  tell  him,  it  was  Caesar's. 
In  that  great  want  of  copper  halfpence  which 
he  alleges  we  were,  our  city  set  up  our  Caesar's  * 
statue  in  excellent  copper,  at  an  expence  that  is 
equal  in  value  to  thirty-thousand  pound  of  his  coin ; 
and  we  will  not  receive  his  image  in*  worse  metal. 
I  observe  many  of  our  people  putting  a  melan- 
choly case  on  this  subject.  "  It  is  true,"  say  they, 
"  we  are  all  undone  if  Wood's  halfpence  must  pass ; 
but  what  shall  we  do,  if  his  majesty  puts  out  a  pro^ 
clamation  commanding  us  to  take  them  ?'•  This 
has  often  been  dinned  in  my  epirs.  But  I  desire  my 
countrymen  to  be  assured  that  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
The  king  never  issues  out  a  proclamation  but  to 
enjoin  what  the  law  permits  him.  He  will  not 
issue  out  a  proclamation  against  law  ;  or,  if  such  a 
thing  should  happen  by  a  mistake,  we  are  no  more 
obliged  to  obey  it,  than  to  run  our  heads  into  the 
fire.  Besides,  his  majesty  will  never  command  us 
by  a  proclamation,  what  he  does  not  offer  to  com- 
mand us  in  the  patent  itself.  There  he  leaves  it  to 
our  discretion ;  so  that  our  destruction  must  be  en- 
tirely owing  to  ourselves.  Therefore  let  no  man  be 
afraid  of  a  proclamation,  which  will  never  be 
.granted ;  and  if  it  should,  yet  upon  this  occasion 
will  be  of  no  force.  The  king's  revenues  here  are 
near  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year.  Can 
you  think  his  ministers  will  advise  him  to  take  them 
in  Wood's  brass,  which  will  reduce  the  value  to  fifty 
thousand  pounds  ?  England  gets  a  million  sterling 
by  this  nation  ;  which,  if  this  project  goes  on,  will 
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be  almost  reduced  to  nothing: /and  do  you  think 
those  who  live  in  England  upon  Irish  estates,  will 
be  content  to  take  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  by  being 
paid  in  Wood's  dross  ? 

If  Wood  and  his  confederates  were  not  convinced 
of  our  stupidity,  they  never  would  have  attempted 
so  audacious  an  enterprise.  He  now  sees  a  spirit 
has  been  raised  against  him,  and  he  only  watches 
till  it  begin  to  flag  :  he  goes  about  watching  when 
to  devour  us.  He  hopes  we  shall  be  weary  of  con- 
tending with  him ;  and  at  last,  out  of  ignorance  or 
fear,  or  of  being  perfectly  tired  with  opposition,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  yield  :  and  therefore,  I  confess,  it 
is  my  chief  endeavour  to  keep  up  your  spirits  and 
resentments.  If  I  tell  you  "  there  is  a  precipice  un- 
der you,  and  that  if  you  go  forward  you  will  cer- 
tainly break  your  necks ;"  if  I  point  to  it  before 
your  eyes,  must  I  be  at  the  trouble  of  repeating  it 
levery  morning  ?  Are  our  people's  hearts  waxed 
gros^  ?  Are  their  ears  dull  of  hearing  ?  And  have 
they  closed  their  eyes?  I  fear  there  are  some  few 
vipers  among  us,  who  for  ten  or  twenty  pounds  gain 
iwould  sell  all  their  .  souls  and  their  country ;  al- 
though at  last  it  should  end  in  their  own  ruin,  as 
well  as  ours.  Be  not  like  "  the  deaf  adder,  who  re- 
fuseth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely." 

Although  my  letter  be  directed  to  you,  Mr  Hard- 
ing, yet  I  intend  it  for  all  my  countrymen.  I  have 
no  interest  in  this  affair,  but  what  is  common  to  the 
public.  I  can  live  better  than  many  others ;  I  have 
some  gold  and  silver  by  me,  and  a  shop  well  fur- 
-nished ;  and  shall  be  able  to  make  a  shift  when  many 
of  my  betters  are  starving.  But  I  am  grieved  to  see 
the  coldness  and  indifference  of  many  people  with 
whom  I  discourse.    Some  are  afraid  of  a  proclama- 
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lion;   others  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  anci  Grjr^ 
''  What  would  you  have  us  to  do  ?''  Some  give  out| 
there  is  no  danger  at  all :  others  are  comforted,  thai 
it  will  be  a  common  calamity,  and  they  shall  fare 
A  no  worse  than  their  neighbours.     Will  a  man  who 
^   hears  trttdnight  robbers  at  his  door,  get  out  of  bed^ 
and  raise  his  family  for  a  cotnmon  defence ;  and 
shall  ft  whole  kingdom  He  in  a  lethargy,  while  Mr 
Wood  <^mes,  at  the  head  <yf  his  confederates,  to  rob 
therti  of  all  they  have,  to  ruin  us  and  our  posterity 
l^  fot*  ttw  ?  If  a  highwayman  meets  you  on  the  road^ 
you  give  him  ydur  money  to  save  your  life  ;  but, 
God  M  thanked,  Mr  Wood  catmot  touch  a  hair  of 
yt>nr  bends.  You  have  alt  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
on  yOUt  side ;  when  he  or  his  accomplices  odfer  you 
his  dross,  it  h  but  toying  no,  and  you  are  safe.     If  a 
mhdman  should  come  into  my  shop  with  a  handful 
f)f  dirt  tahed  out  of  the  kennel,  and  ofifer  it  in  pay- 
ment for  ten  yards  of  stuff*,  I  would  pity,  or  laugh  at 
him  ;  or,  if  his  behaviour  deserved  it,  kick  him  out 
ofmyidoori^.    And  if  Mr  Wood  comes  to  demand 
my  gold  and  silver,  or  commodities  for  which  I 
have  paid  my  gold  and  silver,  in  exchange  for  hie 
trash,  can  he  deserve  or  expect  better  treatment  ? 

When  the  evil  day  is  come  (if  it  must  come)  let 
lis  maiic  and  observe  those  who  presume  to  offer 
these  halfpence  in  payment.  Let  their  names  and 
trades,  and  places  of  abode,  be  made  public,  that 
every  one  may  be  aware  of  them,  as  betrayers  of 
their  country,  and  confederates  with  Mr  Wood. 
Let  them  be  watched  at  markets  and  feirs  ;  and  let 
the  first  honest  dicoverer  give  the  word  about  that 
Mr  Wood's  halfpence  have  been  offered,  and  cau- 
tion the  poor  innocent  people  not  to  receive  them. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  too  tedious ;  but  there  would 
pever  be  an  end,  if  I  attempted  to  say  all  that  this 
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iii€lMieho]y  imbject  will  bear.  I  will  eoncltide  with 
InimMy  onerittg  one  proposal  t  whtch»  if  it  were  put 
iiftd  prAlbttce,  woiild  blow  up  this  destructive  project 
at  bttdfr.  Let  sotoe  skilfol  jydicioiis  pen^  draw  up 
ah  ad^ertisemettt  to  the  followirijg;  pii^rpose : 

^  Wfaet>^M  OM  William  Wood,  hahlwiatreibaii; 
now  or  lately  sojoarning  ih  the  city  of  London, 
has,  by  many  mi^epfeiBen^ttibites  procvfed  a  paietrt 
fyr  coioiln^  a  htiHdred  and  eight  thK^usand  pounds  in 
oop)^  halfpenfce  for  this  kingdi^ftl  y  which  is  a  ram 
iive  tiloieB  greater  than  outr  occasions  tiequine :  And 
Whereas  it  is  notorious,  that  the  liaid  Wodd  hias  coin^ 
eil  his  halfpevice  6f  soch  base  fnelial^  and  fabe 
Wei^lit^  tti^at  Yhey  ure  at  least  sik  parts  in  seven  be^ 
low  Ifee  hMl  vtolitfe :  And  whereas  wie  have  reason  to 
ap^reheild,  tha%  the  said  Wood  may  at  any  time 
hetiMiltM^  dandesllHely  coin  as  many  mote  half'* 
pence  as  he  pleases  :  And  whereas  the  said  patent 
M^Miel*  ^AoKe^,  aor  €ati,  f^lge  his  majesty's  snbjetcts 
ta  Vtsoeiyb  tke  «aid  halfpence  in  any  payment,  bat 
kiMrA  it  «0  tfateilr  VolOntaiy  choice ;  b^use  by  law 
the  iMb^^t  tBMM,  be  oUiged  to  take  any  money, 
.^feoept  "g^  or  sitter :  Aiid  whereas,  contruy  to  the 
ftMcN*  HoA  1neani%  of  the  saiid  patent,  the  said  Wood 
tlBft  €edMred,  thai  every  person  shall  be  obliged  to 
talre  fiveplfiftce  lifaMpenny  ^f  his  coin  in  every  pay- . 
IMtat^    AttiA  whereas  the  house  of  comnifons  and 
^tivy  ^eMInbil  have  severally  addressed  his  most 
sacred  ms^l^ys  representing  the  ill  <x>nsequences 
which  the  i^id  <(^illa^  taay  have  upon  this  king^ 
doAk :  And  lastly,  whereas  it  is  universally  agreed, 
that  the  whole  nation  to  a  man  (except  Mr  Wood 
and  his  confederates)  are  in  the  utmost  apprehen- 
sions of  the  ruinous  consequences  that  must  follow 
from  the  said  coinage ;  Therefore  we,  whose  names 
are  underwritten,  being  persons  of  considerable  es« 
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tates  ill  this  kingdom,  and  residers  therein,  do  una- 
nimously resolve  and  declare,  that  we  will  never  re* 
ceive  one  farthing  or  halfpenny  of  the  said  Wood's 
coining  ;  and  that  we  will  direct  all  our  tenants  to 
refuse  the  said  coin  from  any  person  whatsoever ;  of 
vrhich,  that  they  may  not  be  ignorant,  we  have  sent 
them  a  copy  of  this  advertisement,  to  be  read  to 
them  by  our  stewards^  receivers,"  &c. 

I  could  wish,  that  a  paper  of  this  nature  might 
be  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  two  or  three  hundred 
principal  gentlemen  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  printed 
copies  thereof  sent  to  their  several  tenants.  I 
am  deceived  if  any  thing  could  sooner  defeat  this 
execrable  design  of  Wood  and  his  accomplices.  This 
would  immediately  give  the  alarm,  and  set  the  king-, 
dom  on  their  guard  ;  this  would  give  courage  to  the 
meanest  tenant  and  cottager.  <<  How  long,  O  Lord, 
righteous  and  true,'*  &c. 

I  must  tell  you  in  particular,  Mr  Harding,  that 
yoh  are  much  to  blame.  Several  hundred  persons 
have  inquired  at  your  house  for  my  '^  Letter  to  the 
Shopkeepers,''  &c.  and  you  had  none  to  sell  them. 
Pray  keep  yourself  provided  with  that  letter,  and 
with  this  ;  you  have  got  very  well  by  the  formers 
but  I  did  not  then  write  for  your  sake,  any  more 
than  I  do  now.  Pray  advertise  both  in  every  newsr 
paper:  and  let  it  not  be  your  fault  or  mine,  if  our 
countrymen  will  not  take  warning.  I  desire  you 
likewise  to  sell  them  as  cheap  as  you  can. 

I  am  your  servant, 

M.B. 
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[lo  order  to  understand  this  third  Letter,  it  is  necessary  to  pre« 
fix  the  Report  to  which  it  refers,  which  contains  a  clear  and 
disdnct  statement  of  Wood's  plea^  and  of  that  maintained  b/ 
the  English  GoTehiment] 

Tht  Rqtori  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majestjfs 
most  honourable  Privy  Council,  in  relation  to  Mr  Woods 
Halfpence  and  Farthings,  l^c. 

M  the  CouncU  Chamber  at  WhitehdU^  the  94/A  day  of  Jtdif 

1724. 

In  obedience  to  your  majesty's  order  of  reference,  upon  the 
seyeral  resolutions  and  addresses  of  both  houses  of  parliament  of 
Ireland,  during  their  late  session,  the  late  address  of  your  majes- 
ty's justices,  and  priyy-council  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  peti^ 
tions  of  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin,  concerning  a  patent 
granted  by  your  majesty  to  William  Wood,  Esq.  for  the  coining 
and  uttering  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,   to  such  persons  as  would  voluntarily  accept  the  same ; 
and  upon  the  petition  of  the  said  William  Wood^  concerning  the 
same  coinage,  the  lords  of  the  committee  have  taken  into  their 
consideration  the  said  patent,  addresses,  petitions,  and  all  spat- 
ters and  papers  relating  thereto,  and  have  heard  and  examined  all 
such  persons,  as,  upon  due  and  sufficient  notice,  were  desirous 
and  willing  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  matter  under  their  con. 
sideration,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  following  report,  contain* 
ing  a  trne  state  of  the  whole  matter,  as  it  appeared  before  them, 
with  their  humble  opinion,  to  be  laid  before  your  majesty  fof 
your  royal  consideration  and  determination,  upon  a  matter  of 
ijlich  importance. 

The  several  addresses  to  your  majesty  from  your  subjects  of 
Ireland,  contain  in  general  terms  the  strongest  representations  of 
.the  great  apprehensions  they  were  under,  from  the  importing  an^ 
uttering  copper  ^  halfpence  and  farthings  in  Ireland,  by  Tirtue  of 
*the  patent  gnnted  to  Mr  Wood^  wUch  they  conceived  would  ^ 
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proTe  highly  prejudicial  to  your  majesty's  rerenuc,  destnictift 
of  the  tnute  and  commeroe  of  the  kingdom;  and  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  properties  of  the  subject.  They  represent 
that  the  patent  had  been  obtained  in  a  clandestine  and  unprece- 
dented manner,  and  by  notorious  misrepresentations  of  the  state 
of  Ireland ;  that  if  the  terms  of  the  patent  had  been  complied 
with,  this  coinage  would  hare  been  of  infinite  loss  to  the  king, 
dom,  but  that  the  patentee,  under  colour  of  the  powers  grant^ 
to  him,  had  imported  anu  epdeaYOUved  to  utter  great  quantiti^ 
of  different  impressions,  and  of  less  weight,  than  required  by  the 
patept|  and  had  been  guilty  of  i^ptorions  frauds  and  deceit  in 
coining  the  said  copper-money  :  And  they  humbly  beseech  your 
majesty,  that  you  would  give  such  directions,  as  in  your  great 
wisdom  you  shoilld  think  proper,  to  prerent  the  fatal  effects  of 
Vltpriiig  any  haifpeooe  pr  farthings  by  Tirtue  of  the  said  patent; 
/Lpd  Ih®  house  of  coipmons  of  Ireland,  in  a  second  address  npon 
this  subject,  pray,  that  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  gi?e 
directions  to  the  sereral  officers  entrusted  in  the  receipt  of  your 
majesty's  reyenue,  that  they  do  not,  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
receire  or  utter  any  of  the  said  copper  halfpence  or  farthings. 

In  answer  to  the  addresses  of  the  houses  of  parliament  of  Ire- 
land, your  majesty  was  most  graciously  pleased  to  assure  them, 
^*  That  if  any  abuses  hs|d  been  committed  by  the  patentee,  you 
would  giye  the  necessary  ordiers  for  inquiring  into  and  punishing 
those  abuses ;  and  that  your  majesty  would  do  e?ery  thing  that 
was  in  ^rour  power,  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  people." 

In  pursuance  of  this  your  majesty's  most  gracious  dechuatton, 
your  majesty  was  pleased  to  take  this  matter  into  your  royal 
consideration ;  and  that  you  might  be  the  better  enabled  effec- 
tifally  to  answer  the  expectations  of  your  people  of  liebiid,  yonr 
majesty  was  pleased,  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Carteret,  one  of  yonr 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  dated  March  10,  1733-4,  to  signify 
yonr  pleuure  to  your  loid-lieutenant  o^Ireland,  *^  That  he 
should  giye  directions  for  sending  oyer  such  papers  and  witneiscf 
•8  8houl4  he  thought  proper  to  support  the  obj^tioos  made 
aninst  the  patent,  and  against  the  patentee,  in  the  execution  of 
the  powers  gi?eu  hinii  by  the  patent*" 

Upon  the  receipt  of  thet^  your  majesty's  orders,  the  lord-Ueq* 
fenant^  by  his  letter  of  the  20th  of  March,  17!i3*49  represpnted 
the  great  difficulty  he  found  himself  under,  to  comply  with  tbeaf 


your  mM^ty's  orders;  and  by  anotlfer  letter  of  t|ip  24th  of 
March  1723-4,  ^^  after  consulting  the  principal  ipembefs  of  boUi 
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or  papers  might  be  sent  ofer  on  thii  occuioa ;  bat  they  ill  uma^ 
ed  opprehensiTe  of  the  ill  temper  anj  miscarriage,  ia  a  trial  aor 
on  scire  facias  brought  against  the  patentee^  might  occasion  m 
both  houses,  if  the  eridence  were  not  laid  as  fall  before  a  jurj^ 
as  it  was  before  them,"  and  did  therefora,  a  Second  time,  deolina 
•ending  orer  any  persons,  papers,  or  materials  whatsoerer,  to 
•npport  this  charge  brought  agiunst  your  nuyesty's  patent  and 
tbe  patentee. 

As  this  proceeding  seemed  very  extraordinary,  that,  in  a  mat# 
ter  that  had  raised  so  great  and  aniTorsal  ^  clamonr  in  Ireland, 
aK>  one  person  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  oirer  from  Iror 
land,  in  support  of  the  united  sense  of  both  houses  of  parlia»i 
meat  of  Ireland  ;  that  no  papers,  no  materials,  |io  evidence  what* 
•oerer  of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  this  patent,  or  of  the  notor 
rions  frauds  and  deceit  committed  in  the  ezecutioa  of  it>  could 
sow  be  had,  to  giro  your  majesty  satisfaction  herein ;  ^^  your 
majesty,  howeyer,  desirous  to  give  your  people  of  IraUnd  all  pos- 
dble  satisfaction,  bat  sensible  that  yon  cannot  in  any  caso  pro^ 
ceed  against  any  of  the  meaaest  of  your  subjects,  but  according 
to  the  known  rules  and  maxims  of  hiw  and  justice,"  repeated 
yomr  orders  to  your  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that  by  persua* 
eioB,  and  making  proper  allowanoes  for  their  eipences,  new  en* 
deavours  might  be  used  to  procure  and  send  over  such  witnesses 
as  should  be  thought  material  to  make  good  the  charge  against 
Urn  patent. 

In  answer  io  these  orders,  the  lo|d*lieutenaut  of  Ifeknd  ae« 
qnaints  your  majesty,  by  his  letter  of  the  3Sd  of  April  to  one  of 


anttdtor-general,  he  had  earnestly  desired  their  advice  and  assbt- 
aaoe,  to  enable  him  to  send  over  such  witnesses  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  support  the  charge  against  Mr  Wood^s  patpat,  and  the 
oecntion  of  it.  The  result  9f  this  meeting  was  snch,  that  the 
lord-Hentenant  could  not  reap  the  least  advantage  or  assbtanoe 
from  it,  every  one  being  so  guarded  with  caution  against  giving 
any  advice  or  opinion  in  this  matter  of  state,  apprehending  great 
danger  to  themselves  from  meddliag  in  it.*' 

The  lords  of  the  committee  think  it  very  strapge,  that  there 
sihenld  be  such  great  difficulty  in  prevailing  with  persons,  Who  had 
already  given  their  evidence  before  the  parliament  of  Ireltod,  to 
come  over  and  give  the  same  evidence  here,  and  especially,  that 
the  chief  difficulty  should  arise,  from  a  general  apprehension  of  a 
pibcarriage,  in  an  inquiry  before  your  majesty,  or  in  a  proceed- 
lilg  by  doe  coarse  of  law,  in  a  ease  where  both  houses  of  parBa* 
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meat  had  declared  themscWes  so  fully  conTinced,  and  satisfied 
upon  eTidence,  and  examinations  taken  in  the  most  solemn  ipan-r 
Her. 

At  the  same  time  that  your  majesty  sent  your  orders  tp  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  send  oyer  such  evidences  as  were 
thought  material  to  support  the  charge  against  the  patent,  that 
yonr  majesty  might,  without  any  further  loss  of  time  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  be  as  fully  informed  as  was  possible,  an4 
that  the  abuses  and  frauds  alleged  to  be  committed  by  the  paten. 
tee,  in  executing  the  powers  granted  to  him,  might  be  fully  and 
«trictiy  inquired  into,  and  examined,  your  majesty  was  pleased 
to  order  that  an  assay  should  be  made  of  the  fineness,  Talue,  and 
weight  of  this  copper  money,  and  the  goodness  thereof,  compar- 
ed with  the  former  coinages  of  copper  money  for  Ireland,  and 
the  copper  money  coined  in  your  majesty's  mint  in  England ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  referred  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  £dward 
Southwell,  and  John  Scrope,  Esqs.  to  make  the  said  assay  and 
trial. 

By  the  reports  made  of  this  assay,  which  are  hereunto.annex- 
ed,  it  appears,  ^^  That  the  pix  of  the  copper  .monies  coined  .at 
Bristol  by  Mr  Wood  for  Ireland,  containing  the  trial-pfeces, 
which  was  sealed  and  locked  up  at  the  time  of  coining,  wai  opeur 
ed  at  your  majesty's  mint  at  the  Tower  ;  that  the  comptroller'^ 
account  of  the  quantities  of  halfpence  and    farthings  coined, 
agreed  with  Mr  Wood's  account,  amounting  to  59  tons,  3  hun-> 
•drcd,  1  quarter,  11  pounds,  and  4  ounces ;  that  by  the  specimens 
of  this  coinage,  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  tal^en  from  the 
several  parcels  coined,  and  sealed  up  in  papers,  and  put  into  the 
pix,  60  halfpence  weighed  14  ounces  troy,  and  18  penny  weight, 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  aboTe  one  |>ound  weight 
avoirdupois  ;  and  80  farthings  weighed  3  ounces  and  S  quarters 
-  of  an  ounce  troy,  and  46  grains,  which  is  also  aboY^  the  weight 
required  by   the  patent     It  also  appears,  that  both  halfpence 
and  farthings  when  heated  red  hot  Spread  thin  under  the  hammer 
without  cracking ;  that  the  copper  of  which  Mr  Wood's  coina^ 
is  made,  is  of  the  same  goodness  and  value  with  the  copper  of 
which  the  copper  money  is  coined  iu  your  majesty's  mipt  for 
England,  and  worth  in  the  market  about  13  pence  per  pouud 
weight  averdupois  ;  that  a  pound  of  copper  wrought  into  bars 
or  fillets,  and  made  fit  for  coinage,  before  brought  into  the  miqt 
at  the  Tower  of  London,  is  worth  18  pence  per  pound,  and  al- 
ways cost  as  much,  and  is  coined  into  23  pence  of  copper  money 
by  Tale  for  England.      It  likewise  appearsf  that  the  haffpence 
and  farthings  coined  by  Mr  Wood,  when  compared  with'  the  cop. 
•I)er  money  coined  for  Ireland,  jn  Uie  reigns  pf  King  Charles  II. 
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King  James  II.  and  King  William  and  Qneen  Mary,  consider* 
ably  exceeds  them  all  in  weight,  Tciy  far  exceeds  them  all  in 
goodness,  fineness,  and  Talue  of  the  copper,  none  of  them  bear- 
ing the  fire  so  well,  not  being  malleable,  wasting  very  moch  in  the 
fire,  and  great  part  of  them  burning  into  a  cinder  of  little  or  no 
Talne  at  all ;  specimens  of  all  which,  as  likewise  of  Mr  Wood's 
copper  money,  upon  trials  and  assays  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Mr  Southwell,  and  Mr  Scrope,  were  laid  before  this  committee 
for  their  information." 

The  lords  of  the  committee  beg  lea^e  upon  this  article  of  the 
complaint,  that  notorious  frauds  and  deceits  had  been  committed 
by  the  patentee,  in  executing  the  powers  granted  him,  to  ob- 
serve to  your  majesty,  that  this  is  a  fact  expressly  charged  upon 
the  patentee,  and  if  it  had  in  any  manner  been  proved,  it  might 
have  enabled  your  majesty,  by  due  course  of  law,  to  have  given 
the  satisfaction  to  your  people  of  Ireland^  that  has  been  so  much 
insisted  upon ;  but  as  it  is  now  above  four  months  since  your 
majesty  was  pleased  to  send  over  to  Ireland  for  such  evidence, 
as  might  prove  a  fact  alleged  to  be  so  notorious,  and  no  evidence 
at  all  has  been  as  yet  transmitted,  nor  the  least  ex))cctation  given 
of  any  that  may  hereafter  be  obtained,  and  the  trials  and  assays 
that  have  been  taken  of  the  halfpence  and  farthings  coined  by 
Mr  Wood,  proving  so  unquestionably  the  weight,  goodness,  and 
fineness  of  the  copper  money  coined,  rather  exceeding  the  con- 
ditions of  the  patent,  than  being  any  way  defective,  the  lords  of 
the  committee  cannot  advise  your  majesty,  by  a  writ  of  scire  fa» 
daSf  or  any  other  manner,  to  endeavour  vacating  the  said  patent, 
wheia  there  is  no  probability  of  success  in  such  an  undertaking. 

As  these  trials  and  assays  fully  shew  that  the  patentee  hath  act- 
ed fairly  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  patent,  so 
they  evidently  prove,  that  the  care  and  caution  made  use  of  in 
this  pateutj  by  proper  conditions,  checks,  and  comptrolls,  have 
effiectually  provided,  that  the  copper-money  coined  for  Ireland 
by  virtue  of  this  patent,  should  far  exceed  the  like  coinages 
for  Irehind,  in  the  reigns  of  your  majesty's  royal  preilecessors. 

And  that  your  majesty's  royal  predecessors  have  exercised  this 
undoubted  prerogative  of  granting  to  private  persons  the  power 
and  privilege  of  coining  copper  halfijence  and  farthings  for  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  was  proved  to  this  committee  by  several 
precedents  of  such  patents  granted  to  private  persous  by  King 
Charles  11.  and  King  James  II.  none  of  which  were  equally  be- 
neficial to  your  kingdom  of  Ireland,  nor  so  well  guarded  with 
proper  covenants  and  conditions  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
powers  thereby  granted,^  although  the  power  and  validity  of  thoso 
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patents,  and  a  due  compliance  with  them,  was  oerer  in  any  onis 
instance,  till  this  time,  disputed  or  controTerted. 

By  these  former  patents,  the  sole  power  of  coining  copper  mo« 
Bej  for  Ireland,  was  granted  to  the  patentees  for  the  term  of  21 
years,  to  be  coined  in  soch  place  as  they  should  think  convenienti 
and  such  quantities  as  they  could  couTeniently  issue  within  the 
term  of  21  years,  without  any  restriction  of  the  quantity  to  be 
coined  within  the  whole  term,  or  any  provision  of  a  certain 
quantity,  only  to  be  coined  annually  to  prefont  the  ill-conse* 
quences  of  too  great  a  quantity  to  be  poured  in  at  once,  at  tlie 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  patentees ;  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  goodness  and  fineness  of  the  copper,  no  comptroller  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  copper  in  bars  and  fillets,  before  coin* 
ed,  and  tuke  constant  assays  of  the  money  when  coined,  and 
the   power   of  issuing  not  limited  to  such  as    would   Tolnn<» 
tarily  accept  the  same ;  but  by  the  patent  granted  to  John  Rnoi, 
the  money  coined  by  virtue  of  that  patent  is  made  and  decUred 
to  l>e  tlie  current  coin  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  a  pound 
weight  of  copper  was  allowed  to  he  coined  into  two  shillings 
and  eightpence,  and  whatever  quantity  should  be  coined,  a  rent 
of  L.  16  per  annum  only  was  reserved  to  the  crown,  and  700  toas 
of  copper  were  computed  to  be  coined  within  the  twenty  .one 
years,  without  any  complaint. 

The  term  granted  to  Mr  Wood  for  coining  copper  money,  is 
for  fourteen  years  only,  the  quantity  for  tlie  whole  term  limit* 
ed  to  3jS0  tons,  100  tons  only  to  be  issued  within  one  year,  and 
$0  tons  each  year,  for  the  thirteen  remaining  years ;  a  comptrol« 
ler  is  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  crown,  to  inspect,  comp* 
troll,  and  assay  the  copper,  as  well  not  coined  as  coined ;  the 
copper  to  be  fine  British  copper,  cast  into  bars  or  fillets,  which 
when  heated  red  hot  would  sprnid  thin  under  the  hammer ;  a 
pound  weight  of  copper  to  be  coined  into  two  shillings  and  sin- 
pence,  and  without  any  compulsion  or  currency  enforced,  to  be 
received  by  such  only  as  would  voluntarily  and  wilfully  accept 
the  same ;  a  rent  of  L.  800  per  annum  is  reserved  to  your  majes^ 
tyj  and  L.  200  per  annum  to  your  majesty's  clerk  comptroller, 
to  be  paid  annually  by  tne  patentee,  for  the  full  term  of  the  four- 
teen years,  which  for  thirteen  years,  when  tjienty  tons  of  copper 
only  arc  coined,  is  not  inconsiderable ;  these  great  and  essential 
difierences  in  the  several  patents  that  have  been  granted  for  coin- 
ing copper  money  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  seemed  sufficient- 
ly to  justify  the  care  and  caution  that  was  used  in  grantinTg  the 
letters- patent  to  Mr  Wood. 

It  hsLb  been  further  represented  to  your  majesty,  that  thesa 
letters-patent  were  obtained  by  Mr  Wood  in  ii  clandestine  an4 
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vnpteofidMiied  iiialiDer,  and  bj  gross  misrepresentations  of  the 
itata  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.     Upon  inquiring  into  this  fact 
it  appears^  that  the  petition  of  Mr  Wood  for  obtaining  this  coin- 
age was  presented  to  yonr  majesty  at  the  time  that  several  other 
])etitions  and  applications  were  made  to  your  majesty,  for  the 
sane  perpose,  by  sundry  persons  well  acquainted  and  con?ersant 
with  the  alTairs  of  Ireland,  setting  forth  the  great  want  of  smalt 
Blotiey  and  change  in  all  the  common  and  lower  parts  of  traffic 
and  business  throughot/t  the  kingdom,  and  the  terms  of  Mr 
Wood's  petition  seeming  to  your  majesty  most  reasonable,  there- 
upon a  draught  of  warrant  directing  a  grant  of  such  coinage  to 
be  made  to  Mr  Wood,  was  referred  to  your  majesty's  then  attor» 
ney  and  solicitor  general  of  England,  to  consider  and  report  their 
opinion  to  your  majesty ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  the  committee  is 
informed,  was  consulted  in  all  the  steps  of  settling  and  adjusting 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  patent ;  and  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, your  majesty's  Warraut  was  signed,  directing  an  indenture 
in  Such  manner  as  is  practised  in  your  majesty's  mint  In  the  tower 
of  London,  fot  the  coining  of  gold  and  silver  monies,  to  pass  the 
great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  carried  through  all  the 
Qsaal  forms  and  offices  without  haste  or  precipitation,  that  thecom* 
■uttee  cannot  discorer  the  least  pretence  to  say,  this  patent  was 
passed  or  obtained  in  a  clandestine  or  unprecedented  manner,  nn- 
kM  it  19  to  be  ondetstoody  that  your  majesty's  granting  a  liberty 
of  coining  copper  money  for  Ireland,  under  the  great  seal  of 
Great  Britain,  without  referring  the  consideration  thereof  to  the 
principal  officers  of  Ireland,  ^s  the  grievance  and  mischief  com* 
plained  of.     Upon  this  head  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Ietters-pa« 
tant  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  for  coining  copper  mo* 
ney  for  IreUnd,  are  legal  and  obligatory,  a  just  and  reasonable 
estfrcise  of  yout  majesty's  royal  prerogative,  and  in  no  manner 
derogatory,  or  inTasive,  of  any  liberties  or  privileges  of  your 
fabjects  of  Ireland.     When  any  matter  or  thing  is  transacting 
that  concerns  or  may  affect  your  kingdom  of  Ireland,  if  your 
laajesty  has  any  doubts  concerning  the  same,  or  sees  just  cause 
for  considering  your  officers  of  Ireland,  your  majesty  is  frequent- 
ly pleased  to  refer  such  considerations  to  your  cHief  governors  of 
IreUnd  ;  but  the  Lords  of .  the  committee  hope  it  will  not  be  as- 
serted, that  any  legal  orders  or  resolutions  of  your  majesty  can 
or  ought  to  be  called  in  question  or  invalidated,  because  the  ad. 
irice  or  consent  of  your  chief  governors  of  that  kingdom  was  not 
previously  had  upon  them :  The  precedents  are  many,  wherein 
cases  of  great  importance  to  Ireland,  and  that  immediately  affect- 
ed, the  interests  of  that  kingdom,  warrants,  orders,  and  directions, 
by  the  authority  of  your  majesty  and  your  royal  predecessors^ 
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hare  been  issued  ander  the  royal  sign  manual,  without  anj  preyi^ 
ous  reference,  or  adyice  of  your  officers  of  Ireland,  which  hare 
aiways  had  their  due  force,  and  ha^e  been  punctually  complied 
with  and  obeyed.  And  as  it  cannot  be  disputed  but  thb  patent 
might  legally  and  properly  pass  under  the  great  seal  of  Great 
Britain,  so  their  Lordships  cannot  find  any  precedents  or  refe. 
rences  to  the  officers  of  Ireland,  of  what  |iassed  under  the  great 
seal  of  England ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  precedents  of  pa- 
tents passed  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  where  in  all  the  pre- 
vious steps  the  references  were  made  to  the  officers  of  England. 

By  the  misrepresentation  of  the  state  of  Irehrnd,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  patent,  it  is  presumed,  is  meant,  that  the  information 
given  to  your  majesty  of  the  great  want  of  small  money,  to  make 
small  payments,  was  groundless,  and  that  there  is  no  such  want 
of  small  money  :  The  Lords  of  the  committee  inquired  \ery  par- 
ticularly into  this  article,  and  Mr  Wood  produces  several  wit. 
Desses  Uiat  directly  asserted  the  great  want  of  small  money  for 
change,  and  the  great  danuige  that  retailers  and  manufactures  suf- 
fered for  the  want  of  such  copper  money.  Evidence  was  given^ 
that  considerable  manufactures  have  been  obliged  to  give  tallies, 
or, tokens  in  cards,  to  their  workmen  for  want  of  small  money, 
signed  upon  the  back,  to  be  afterwards  exchanged  for  larger  mo^ 
Dey  :  That  a  premium  was  often  given  to  obtain  small  money  for 
necessary  occasions  :  Several  letters  from  Ireland  to  correspon- 
dents in  England  were  read,  complaining  of  the  wapt  of  copper 
money,  and  expressing  the  great  demand  there  was  for  this  mo- 
ney. 

The  great  want  of  small  money  was  further  proved  by  the 
common  use  of  rapsy  a  counterfeit  coin,  of  such  base  metal^  that 
what  passes  for  a  halfpenny  is  not  worth  half  a  farthing,  which 
raps  appeared  to  have  obtained  a  currency  out  of  necessity,  and 
for  want  of  better  small  money  to  make  change  with ;  and^  by  the 
best  accounts,  the  Lords  of  the  committee  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  there  is  a  real  want  of  small  mo- 
ney in  Ireland,  which  seems  to  be  so  far  admitted  on  all  bands, 
that  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  misrepresentation  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  in  this  respect 

In  the  second  address  from  the  house  of  commons  to  your 
majesty,  they  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  that  you  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to  the  several  officers  in- 
trusted with  the  receipt  of  your  majesty's  revenue,  that  they 
do  not,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  receive  or  utter  such 
halfpence  or  farthings ;  and  Mr  Wood,  in  his  petition  to  your 
majesty,  complains^  tlmt  the  officers  of  your  majesty's  rcYenno 
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hbd  already  given  sach  orders  to  all  the  inferior  officers  not  to 
receive  any  of  this  coin. 

Ydor  majesty,  by  your  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Great 
Britain^  wills,  requires,  and  commands  your  '^  lieutenant,  deputy^ 
or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  yonr  kingdom  of  Ire* 
land,  and  all  other  officers  and  ministers  of  your  majesty,  yonr 
lieirs  and  successors  in  England,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  aid^ 
ing  and  assisting  to  the  said  William  Wood,  his  executors,  &c,  in 
the  execution  of  all  or  any  the  powers,  authorities,  directions^ 
matterSs  or  things  to  be  executed  by  him  or  them,  or  for  his  or 
their  benefit  and  advantage,  by  virtue,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  indentures,  in  all  things  as  becometh,  &c."  And  if  the  offi. 
cers  of  the  revenue  have,  upon  their  own  authority,  given  any 
orders,  directions,  significations,  or  intimations,  to  hinder  or  ob« 
struct  the  receiving  and  uttering  the  copper  money  coined  and 
imported,  pursuant  to  your  majesty's  letters^-patent,  this  cannot 
but  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  extraordinary  proceeding. 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  patent  your  majesty  has  covenant* 
cd  and  granted  unto  the  said  William  Wood,  his  executors,  &c. 
^^  That  upon  performance  of  covenants,  on  his  and  their  parts,  he 
and  they  shall  peaceably,  and  quietly,  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  all 
the  powers,  authorities,  privileges,  licences,  profits,  advantages^ 
and  all  other  matters  and  things  thereby  gran  t^,  without  any  let^ 
suit,  trouble,  molestation  or  denial  of  your  majesty,  your  heirs 
or  successors,  or  of  or  by  any  of  your  or  their  officers  or  mini* 
sters,  or  any  person  or  persons,  ^c."  This  being  so  expressly 
granted  and  covenanted  by  your  m^esty,  and  there  appearing  no 
failure,  non- performance,  or  breach  of  covenants,  on  the  part  of 
the  patentee,  the  lords  of  the  committee  cannot  advise  your  ma- 
jesty to  give  directions  to  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  not  to  re- 
ceive or  utter  any  of  the^said  copper  halfpence  or  farthings,  as 
has  been  desired. 

Mr  Wood  having  been  heard  by  his  counsel,  produced  his  se- 
▼eral  witnesses ;  all  the  papers  and  precedents,  which  he  thought 
material,  having  been  read  and  considered ;  and  having,  as  he  con- 
ceived, fully  vindicated  both  the  patent,  and  the  execution  there, 
of :  For  his  farther  justification,  and  to  clear  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  attempting  to  make  to  himself  any  unreasonable 
profit  or  advantage,  and  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expence  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  them,  and 
titter  a  greater  quantity  of  copper  money  than  the  necessary  oc« 
casions  of  the  people  shall  require,  and  can  easily  take  off,  deli- 
vered a  proposal  in  writing,  signed  by  himself,  which  is  hereunto 
annexed;  and  Mr  Wood  having,  by  the  the  said  letters-patent,^^  co* 
Tenanted^  granted;  and  promised  to^  and  with  your  majesty,  your 
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hein  and  successors^  that  he  shall  and  will,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  making  of  the  said  copper  farthings  and  halfpence  in  Eng. 
land,  and  in  transporting  the  same  from  time  to  time  in  Ireland, 
and  in  uttering,  vending,  disposing  and  dispersing  the  same  there, 
and  in  all  his  doings  and  accounts  concerning  ^e  same,  submit 
himself  to  the  inspection,  examination,  order  and  comptrol  of 
your  majesty  and  your  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  or  high- 
treasnrer,  for  the  time  being ;"  the  lords  of  tlie  committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  your  majesty,  upon  this  Toluntary  offer  and  pro- 
posal of  Mr  Wood,  may  gire  proper  orders  and  directions  for  the 
due  execution  and  performance  of  such  parts  of  the  said  propo- 
sal, as  shall  be  judged  most  for  the  interest  and  accommodation  of 
your  sul>jectB  of  Ireland :  In  the  mean  time,  it  not  appearing  to 
their  lordships  that  Mr  Wood  has  done  or  committed  any  act  or 
deed,  that  may  tend  to  invalidate,  or  make  void  his  letters  patent, 
or  to  forfeit  the  privileges  and  advantages  thereby  granted  to  him 
by  your  majesty,  it  is  but  just  and  reasonable,  that  your  majes- 
ty  should  immediately  send  orders  to  your  commissioners  of  the 
revenue,  and  all  other  your  officers  in  Ireland,  to  revoke  all  orders, 
directions,  significations,  or  intimations   whatsoever,   that  may 
have  been  given  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  hinder  or  obstruct 
the  receiving  and  uttering  this  copper  money,  and  that  the  half- 
pence and  farthings  already  coined  by  Mr  Wood,  amounting  to 
about  L.  1700,  and  such  farther  quantity  as  shall  make  up  the 
said  L.  17000  to  L.  40,000,  ^^  be  suffered  and  permitted,  without 
any  let,  suit,  trouble,  molestation,  or  denial  of  any  of  your  ma. 
jesty's  officers  or  ministers  whatsoever,  to  pass,  and  be  received 
as  current  money  by  such  as  shall  be  willing  to  receive  the  same.*' 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  adviseablc  for  your  jnajesty  to  give 
the  proper  orders,  that  Mr  Wood  shall  not  coin,  import  into 
Ireland,  utter,  or  dispose  of  any  more  copper  halfpence  or  far* 
things,  than  to  the  amount  of  L. 40,000,  according  to  his  own  pro» 
posal,  without  your  majesty's  special  licence  or  authority,  to  be 
had  for  that  purpose  ;  and  if  your  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to 
order,  that  Mr  Wood's  proposal,  delivered  to  the  lords  of  the 
committee,  shall  be  transmitted  to  your  majesty's  chief  governor, 
deputies,  or  other  your  ministers  or  officers  in  Irehind,  it  will 
give  them  a  proper  opportunity  to  consider,  whether,  after  the 
reduction  of  d60  tons  of  copper,  being  in  value  L.  100,000,  to 
'  142  tons,  17  hundred,  16  pounds,  being  in  value  L.  40,000  only, 
any  thing  can  be  done  for  the  further  satisfaction  of  the  people 
of  Ireland. 
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LETTER  III. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  PAPER,  CALLED,  THE  RE- 
POET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  MOST  HONOUR- 
ABLE THE  PRIVY-COUNCIL  IN  ENGLAND,  RELATING 

TO  wood's  halfpence* 


TO  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

OF  IRELAND. 

August  25, 1724* 

Having  already  written  two  letters  to  the  people 
of  my  own  level  and  condition,  and  having  now  very 
pressing  occasion  for  writing  a  third,  I  thought  I 
could  not  more  properly  address  it  than  to  your  lord- 
ships and  worships. 

The  occasion  is  this.  A  printed  paper  was  sent 
to  me  on  the  13th  instant,  entitled,  ^'  A  Report  of 
the  committee  of  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  most  ho- 
nourable privy-council  in  England,  relating  to  Mr 
Wood's  halfpence  and  farthings."  There  is  no  men- 
tion made  where  the  paper  was  printed ;  but  I  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  in  Dublin :  and  I  have  been 
told,  that  the  copy  did  not  come  over  in  the  Gazette, 
but  in  the  London  Journal,  or  some  other  print  of 
no  authority  or  consequence.  And  for  any  thing 
that  legally  appears  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  a 
contrivance  to  fright  us ;  or  a  project  of  some  prin« 
ter,  who  has  a  mind  to  make  a  penny  by  publishing 
something  upon  a  subject  which  now  employs  all 
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our  thoughts  in  this  kingdom.  Mr  Wood,  in  pub- 
lishing this  paper,  would  insinuate  to  the  world,  as 
if  the  committee  had  a  greater  concern  for  his  cre- 
dit, and  private  emolument,  than  for  the  honour  of 
the  privy- council  and  both  houses  of  parliament 
here,  and  for  the  quiet  and  welfare  of  this  whole 
kingdom  ;  for  it  seems  iutended  as  a  vindication  of 
Mr  Wood,  not  without  several  severe  reflections  on 
the  houses  of  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland. 

The  whole  is  indeed  written  with  the  turn  and 
air  of  a  pamphlet ;  as  if  it  were  a  dispute  between 
William  Wood  on  the  one  part,  and  the  lords  jus- 
tices, privy-council,  and  both  houses  of  parHament 
on  the  other :  the  design  of  it  being  to  clear  Wil- 
liam Wood,  and  to  charge  the  other  side  with  cast- 
ing rash  and  groundless  aspersions  upon  him. 

But  if  it  be  really  what  the  title  imports,  Mr 
Wood  has  treated  the  committee  with  great  rude- 
ness, by  publishing  an  act  of  theirs  in  so  unbecom- 
ing a  manner,  without  their  leave,  and  before  it  was 
communicated  to  the  government  and  privy-coun- 
cil of  Ireland  ;  to  whom  the  committee  advised  that 
it  should  be  transmitted.  But,  with  all  deference 
be  it  spoken,  I  do  not  conceive  that  a  Report  of 
a  committee  of  the  council  in  England  is  hitherto  a 
law  in  either  kingdom  ;  and  until  any  point  is  de- 
termined to  be  a  law,  it  remains  disputable  by  every 
subject. 

This  (may  it  please  your  lordships  and  worships) 
may  seem  a  strange  way  of  discoursing  in  an  illi- 
terate shopkeeper.  I  have  endeavoured  (although 
without  the  help  of  books)  to  improve  that  small 
portion  of  reason  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  me ; 
and  when  reason  plainly  appears  before  me,  I  can- 
not turn  away  my  head  from  it.  Thus,  for  instance^ 
if  any  lawyer  should  tell  me  that  such  a  point  were 
law^  from  which  many  gross  palpable  absurdities 
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must  follow ;  I  would  not,  I  could  not  believe  him. 
If  Sir  Edward  Coke  shouM  positively  assert  (which 
he  nowhere  does,  but  the  direct  contrary)  "  that  a 
fimited  prince  could,  by  his  prerogative,  oblige  his 
subjects  to  take  half  an  ounce  of  lead,  stamped  with 
bis  image,  for  twenty  shillings  in  gold,"  I  should 
swear  he  was  deceived,  or  a  deceiver;  because  a 
power  like  that,  would  leave  the  whole  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  people  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
monarch ;  yet  this  in  effect  is  what  Wood  has  ad- 
Tanced  in  some  of  his  papers ;  and  what  suspicious 
people  may  possibly  apprehend  from  some  passages 
m  that  which  is  called  the  Report. 

That  paper  mentions  such  persons  to  have  been 
examined,  who  were  desirous  and  willing  to  be  heard 
upon  this  subject.  I  am  told  Ihey  were  four  in  all; 
Coleby,  Brown,  Mr  Finley  the  banker,  and  one 
more,  whose  name  I  know  not.  The  first  of  these 
was  tried  for  robbing  the  treasury  in  Ireland ;  and 
though  he  was  acquitted  for  want  of  legal  proof,  yet 
every  person  in  the  court  believed  him  to  be  guilty. 
The  second  was  tried  for  a  rape,  and  stands  record- 
ed in  the  votes  of  the  house  of  commons,  for  endea- 
Touring,  by  perjury  and  subornation,  to  take  away 
the  life  of  John  Bingham,  Esq. 

But,  since  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  mention  parti* 
cular  persons,  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  know 
who  is  this  Wood  himself,  that  has  the  honour  to 
have  a  whole  kingdom  at  his  mercy  for  almost  two 
years  together.  I  find  he  is  in  the  patent  entitled 
esquire^  although  he  were  understood  to  be  only  a 
liardwareman ;  and  so  I  have  been  bold  to  call  him 
in  my  former  letters :  however  a  'squire  he  is,  not 
only  by  virtue  of  his  patent,  but  by  having  been  a 
collector  in  Shropshire ;  where,  pretending  to  have 
been  robbed,  and  suing  the  county,  he  was  cast,  and 
for  the  infamy  of  the  fact  lost  his  employment. 
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1  have  heard  another  story  of  this  'squire  Wood, 
from  a  very  honourable  Lady,  that  one  Hamilton  told 
her.  Hamilton  was  sent  for,  six  years  ago,  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  to  try  the  coinage  of  four  men,  who 
then  solicited  a  patent  for  coining  halfpence  for  fre- 
land ;  their  names  were  Wood,  Costor,  Eliston,  and 
Parker.  Parker  made  ,the  fairest  offer,  and  Wood 
the  worst :  for  his  coin  were  three  halfpence  in  a 
pound  weight  less  value  tfaban  the  other.  By  which 
it  is  plaii;!,  with  what  intentions  he  solicited  his  pa-« 
tent ;  but  not  so  plain  how  he  obtained  it. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  said  paper,  called  the  Re- 
port, "  that  upon  repeated  orders  from  a  secretary 
of  state  for  sending  over  such  papers  and  witnesses 
as  should  be  thought  proper  to  support  the  objec- 
tions made  against  the  patent  by  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, the  lord-lieutenant  represented  the  great 
difficulty  he  found  himself  in,  to  comply  with  these 
orders ;  that  none  of  the  principal  members  of  both 
bouses,  who  were  in  the  king's  service  or  council, 
would  take  upon  them  to  advise,  how  any  material, 
person,  or  papers,  might  be  sent  over  on  this  occa- 
sion,'' &c.  And  this  is  often  repeated,  and  repre- 
sented as  a  proceeding  that  seems  very  extraordi- 
narv ;  and  that  in  a  matter  which  had  raised  so  great 
a  clarpovir  in  Ireland,  no  one  person  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  come  over  from  Ireland  in  support  of 
the  united  sense  of  both  houses  of  parliament  in  Ire- 
land; especially,  that  the  chief  difficulty  should  arise 
from  a  general  apprehension  of  a  miscarriage,  in  an 
inquiry  before  his  majesty,  or  in  a  proceeding  by  due 
coarse  of  law,  in  a  case  where  both  bouses  of  parlia- 
ment had  declared  themselves  so  fully  convinced, 
and  satisfied  upon  evidence  and  examinations  taken 
in  the  most  solemn  manner. 

How  shall  I,  a  poor  ignorant  shopkeeper,  utterly 
unskilled  in  lawj  be  aUe  to  answer  so  weighty  an 
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cb}ection  ?  I  M^ill  try  what  can  be  done  by  plain 
reason,  unassisted  by  art,  cunning*  or  eloquence. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  committee  of  coun-* 
cil  has  aiready  prejudged  the  whole  case,  by  calling 
the  united  sense  of  both  houses  of  parliament  in  Ire- 
bad  ^*  a  universal  clamour."  Here  the  addresses  of 
Ifae  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  against  a  ruinous 
destructive  project  of  an  obscure  single  undertaker, 
is  called  *'  a  clamour/'  I  desire  to  know,  how  such 
a  style  would  be  resented  in  England  from  a  com- 
mittee of  council  there  to  a  parliament ;  and  how 
many  impeachments  would  follow  upon  it?  But, 
supposing  the  appellation  to  be  proper,  I  never 
beard  of  a  wise  minister  who  despised  the  universal 
clamour  of  a  people  ;  and  if  that  clamour  can  be 
quieted  by  disappointing  the  fraudulent  practice  of 
a  single  person,  the  purchase  is  not  exorbitant. 

But  in  answer  to  this  objection:  first,  it  is  mani« 
fest,  that  if  this  coinage  had  been  in  Ireland,  with 
such  limitations  as  have  been  formerly  specified  in 
other  patents,  and  granted  to  persons  of  this  king- 
dom, or  even  of  England,  able  to  give  sufficient 
security,  few  or  no  inconveniences  could  have  hap- 
pened which  might  not  have  been  immediately  re- 
medied. As  to  Mr  Knox's  patent,  mentioned  in 
the  Report,  security  was  given  into  the  exchequer, 
that  the  patentee  should,  upon  all  demands,  be  ob- 
liged to  receive  his  halfpence  back,  and  pay  gold 
or  silver  in  exchange  for  them.  And  Mr  Moor  (to 
whom  I  suppose  that  patent  was  made  over)  was  in 
1694  forced  to  leave  off  coining  before  the  end  of 
that  year,  by  the  great  crowds  of  people  continually 
offering  to  return  his  coinage  upon  him.  In  169S 
he  coined  again,  and  was  forced  to  give  over  for  the 
same  reason.  This  entirely  alters  the  case;  for 
tbere  is  no  such  condition  in  Wood's  pateAt ;  which 
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condition  was  worth  a  hundred  times  all  other  limi- 
tations whatsoever. 

Put  the  case,  that  the  two   houses  of  lords  and 
commons  of  England,  and  the  privy-council  there^ 
should  address  his  majesty  to  recall  a  patent,  from 
whence  they  apprehend  the  most  ruinous  conse- 
quences to  the  whole  kingdom;  and,  to  make  it 
stronger  if  possible,  that  the  whole  nation,  almost 
to  a  man,  should  thereupon  discover  "  the  most 
dismal  apprehensions,"  as  Mr  Wood  styles  them ; 
would  his  majesty  debate  half  an  hour  what  he  had 
to  do?    Would    any  minister  dare  to  advise  bim 
against  recalling  such  a   patent?    Or    would  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  privy-council,  or  to  West^ 
minster-hall;  the  two  houses  of  parliament  plain- 
tiffs, and  William  Wood  defendant  ?  And   is  there 
even  the  smallest  difference  between  the  two  cases? 
Were  not  the  people  of  Ireland  born  as  free  as 
those  of  England?  How  have  they  forfeited  their 
freedom  ?  Is  not  their  parliament  as  fair  a  represen- 
tative of  the  people  as  that  of  England  ?   And  has 
not  their  privy-council  as  great,  or  a  greater  share 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ?  Are  not  they 
subjects  of  the  same  king  ?  Does  not  the  same  sun 
shine  upon  them  ?  And  have  they  not  the  same  Gkxl 
for  their  protector?  Am  I  a  freeman  in  England, 
and  do  I  become  a  slave  in  six  hours  by  crossing 
the  channel?  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  boldest  persons 
were  cautious  to  interpose,  in  a  matter  already  de- 
termined by  the  whole  voice  of  the  nation,  or  to 
presume  to  represent  the  representatives  of  the  king- 
dom: and  were  justly  apprehensiveof  meeting  such 
a  treatment  as  they  would  deserve  at  the  next  session. 
It  would  seem  very  extraordinary,  if  any  inferior 
court  in  England  should  take  a  great  matter  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  high  court  of  parliament,  during  a 
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Erorogation,  and  decide  it  against  the  opinion  of 
^\h  houses. 

It  happens,  however,  that  although  no  persons 
were  so  bold  as  to  go  over  as  evidences,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  objections  made  against  this  patent 
by  the  high  court  of  parliament  here,  yet  these 
objections  stand  good,  notwithstanding  the  answers 
made  by  Mr  Wood  and  his  counsel. 

The  lleport  says,  **  that  upon  an  assay  made  of 
the  fineness,  weight,  and  value  of  this  copper,  it  ex- 
ceeded in  every  article.*'  This  is  possible  enough 
in  the  pieces  upon  which  the  assay  was  madej  but 
Wood  must  have  failed  very  much  in  point  of  dex- 
terity, if  he  had  not  taken  care  to  provide  a  suffi- 
cient /quantity  of  such  halfpence  as  would  bear  the 
trial ;  which  he  was  able  to  do,  although  they  were 
taken  out  of  several  parcels ;  since  it  is  now  plain, 
that  the  bias  of  favour  has  been  wholly  on  his 
ode. 

But  what  need  is  there  of  disputing,  when  we 
have  a  positive  demonstration  of  Wood  s  fraudulent 
practices  in  this  point?  I  have  seen  a  large  quan- 
tity of  these  halfpence  weighed  by  a  very  skilful 
person,  which  were  of  four  different  kinds,  three  of 
them  considerably  under  weight.  I  have  now  be- 
fore me  an  exact  computation  of  the  difference  of 
weight  between  these  four  sorts ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  fourth  sort,  or  the  lightest,  differs 
from  the  first  to  a  degree,  that,  in  the  coinage  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  copper,  the  patentee 
will  be  a  gainer,  only  by  that  difference,  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds; 
and,  in  the  whole,  the  public  will  be  a  loser  of  eighty- 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds 
sixteen  shillings,  even  supposing  the  metal  in  point 
of  goodness  to  answer  Wood's  contract,  and  the  assay 
that  has  been  made,  which  it  infallibly  does  not. 
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For  this  point  has  likewise  been  inquired  into  hj 
very  experienced  men;  who,  upon  several  trials  oa 
many  of  these  halfpence,  ha\re  found  them  to  be  at 
least  one-fourth  part  below  the  real  value,  not  in«- 
eluding  tlie  raps  or  counterfeits  that  he  or  his  ac* 
complices  have  already  made  of  his  own  coin,  and 
scattered  about.  Now  the  coinage  of  three  hun* 
dred  and  sixty  tons  of  copper,  coined  by  the  Weight 
of  the  fourth  or  lightest  sort  of  his  halfpence,  will 
amount  to  one  hundred  twenty-two  thousand  four 
hundred  eighty-eight  pounds,  sixteen  shillings;  and 
if  we  subtract  a  fourth  part  of  the  real  value,  by  the 
base  mixture  in  the  metal,  we  must  add  to  the  public 
loss  one  fourth  part  to  be  subtracted  from  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  copper;  which  in  three  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  amounts  to  ten  thousand  and  eighty 
pounds ;  and  this,  added  to  the  former  sum  of  eighty* 
two  thousand  one  hundred  sixty-eight  pounds,  six- 
teen shillings,  will  make  in  all  ninety-two  thousand 
two  hundred  forty-eight  pounds  loss  to  the  public : 
beside  the  raps  or  counterfeits  that  he  may  at  any 
time  hereafter  think  fit  to  coin.  Nor  do  I  know 
whether  he  reckons  the  dross  exclusive,  or  inclusive, 
with  his  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  copper, 
which,  however,  will  make  a  very  considerable  dif^ 
ference  iii  the  account. 

You  will  here  please  to  observe,  that  the  profit 
allowed  to  Wood  by  the  patent,  is  twelvepence  out 
of  every  pound  of  copper  valued  at  one  shilling  and 
sixpence;  whereas  fivepence  only  is  allowed  for 
coinage  of  a  pound  weight  forthe  English  halfpence; 
and  this  difference  is  almost  twenty-five  per  cent. 
which  is  double  to  the  highest  exchange  of  money, 
even  under  all  the  additional  pressures  and  obstruc- 
tions to  trade  that  this  unhappy  kingdom  lies  at 
present.  This  one  circumstance,  in  the  coinage  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  copper,  makes  a 
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diffetence  of  twenty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  between  English  and  Irish  half- 
pence, even  allowing  those  of  Wood  to  be  M  of  the 
heaviest  sort. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  considered,  that  for  every  half-* 
penny  in  a  pound  weight,  exceeding  the  number 
directed  by  the  patent,  Wood  will  be  a  gainer  in  the 
coinage  oi  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  copper, 
sixteen  hundred  and  <»ighty  pounds  profit  more  than 
the  patent  allows  him ;  out  of  which  he  may  afford 
to  make  his  comptrollers  easy  upon  that  article. 

As  to  what  is  alleged,  that  these  halfpence  far 
exceed  the  like  coinage  for  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of 
Ilis  majesty's  predecessors,  there  cannot  well  be  a 
more  exceptionable  way  of  arguing,  although  the 
feet  were  true ;  which,  however,  is  altogether  mis- 
taken; not  by  any  fanlt  in  the  committee,  but  by 
the  fraud  and  imposition  of  Wood,  who  certainly 
produced  the  worst  patterns  he  could  find ;  such  as 
Were  coined  in  small  numbers  by  permissions  to 
private  men,  as  butchers'  halfpence,  black-dogs, 
and  others  the  like;  or  perhaps  the  small  St  Patrick's 
coin,  which  passes  now  for  a  farthing,  or  at  best 
some  of  the  smallest  raps  of  the  latest  kind.  For  I 
have  now  by  me  halfpence  coined  in  the  year  1 680, 
hy  virtue  of  the  patent  granted  to  my  lord  Dart* 
tnouth,  which  was  renewed  to  Knox>  and  they  are 
heavier  by  a  ninth  part  than  those  of  Wood,  and  of 
much  better  metal ;  and  the  great  St  Patrick's  half- 
pence are  yet  larger  than  either. 

But  what  is  all  this  to  the  present  debate  ?  If, 
imder  the  various  exigencies  of  former  times,  by 
wars,  rebellions,  and  insurrections,  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land were  sometimes  forced  to  pay  their  armies  here 
with  mixed  or  base  money,  God  forbid  that  the  ne- 
cessities of  turbulent  times  should  be  a  precedent 
for  times  of  peace,  and  order*  and  settlen^ent. 
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In  the  patent  above  mentioned,  granted  to  Lord 
Dartmouth  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
and  renewed  to  Knox,  the  securities  given  into  the 
exchequer,  obliging  the  patentee  to  receive  his 
money  back  upon  every  demand,  were  an  effectual 
remedy  against  all  inconveniences :  and  the  copper 
was  coined  in  our  own  kingdom ;  so  that  we  were 
in  no  danger  to  purchase  it  with  the  loss  of  all  our 
silver  and  gold  carried  over  to  another,  nor  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  going  to  £ngland  for  the  redressing-of 
any  abuse. 

That  the  kings  of  England  have  exercised  their 
prerogative  of  coining  copper  for  Ireland,  and  for 
England,  is  not  the  present  question :  but,  to  speak 
in  the  style  of  the  Report,  it  would  seem  a  little  ex- 
traordinary, supposing  a  king  should  think  fit  to 
exercise  his  prerogative  by  coining  copper  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  current  in  England,  without  referring  it 
to  his  officers  in  that  kingdom,  to  be  informed 
whether  the  grant  were  reasonable,  and  whether  the 
people  desired  it  or  not,  and  without  regard  to  the 
addresses  of  his  parliament  against  it.  God  forbid 
that  so  mean  a  man  as  I  should  meddle  with  the 
king's  prerogative ;  but  I  have  heard  very  wise  men 
say,^  "  that  the  king's  prerogative  is  bounded  and 
limited  by  the  good  and  welfare  of  his  people."  I 
desire  to  know,  whether  it  be  not  understood  and 
avowed,  that  the  good  of  Ireland  was  intended  by 
this  patent  ?  But  Ireland  is  not  consulted  at  all  ia 
the  matter ;  and,  as  soon  as  Ireland  is  informed  of  it, 
tbey  declare  against  it :  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  privy-council  address  his  majesty  upon 
the  mischiefs  apprehended  by  such  a  patent ;  the 
privy-council  in  England  take  the  matter  out  of  the 
parliament's  cognizance;  the  good  of  the  kingdom 
is  dropped;  and  it  is  now  determinedj  that  Mr  Wood 
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shall  have  the  power  of  ruining  a  whole  nation  for 
his  private  advantage. 

I  never  can  suppose,  that  such  patents  as  these 
were  originally  granted  with  a  view  of  being  a  job 
for  the  interest  of  a  particular  person,  to' the  damage 
of  the  public.    Whatever  profit  must  arise  to  the 
patentee,  was  surely  meant,  at  best,  but  as  a  se- 
condary motive ;  and  since  somebody  must  be  a 
gainer,  the  choice  of  the  person  was  made  either 
by  favour,  or  something  else,  or  by  the  pretence  of 
merit  and  honesty.      This    argument   returns    so 
often  and  strongly  into  my  head,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear frequently  repeating  it.     Surely  his  majesty, 
when  he  consented  to  the  passing  of  this  patent, 
conceived  he  was  doing  an  act  of  grace  to  his 
most  loyal  subjects   of   Ireland,    without  any  re- 
gard to  Mr  Wood,  ferther  than  as  an  instrument : 
but  the  people  of  Ireland  think  this  patent  (intend- 
ed, no  doubt,  for  their  good)  to  be  a  most  intolerable 
grievance;  and  therefore  Mr  Wood  can  never  suc- 
ceed, without  an  open  avowal  that  his  profit  is  pre- 
ferred, not  only  before  the  interest,  but  the  very 
safety  and  being  of  a  great  kingdom ;  and  a  king- 
dom distinguished  for  its  loyalty  perhaps  above  all 
others  upon  earth  ;Jiot  turned  n*om  its  duty  by  th^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  house  of  lords  abolished  at  a 
stroke,  by  the  hardships  of  the  act  of  navigation 
newly  enforced,  by  all  possible  obstructions  in  trade, 
and  by  a  hundred  other  instances,  enough  to  fill 
this  paper;  nor  was  there  ever  among  us  the  least 
attempt  toward  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tender.    Therefore,  whatever  justice  a  free  people 
can  claim,  we  have  at  least  an  equal  title  to.  it.  with 
our  brethren  in  England;  and  whatever  grace  a 
good  prince  can  bestow  on  the  most  loyal' subjects, 
we  have  reason  to  expect  it.  Neither  has  this  king- 
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dom  any  way  deserved  to  be  sacrificed  to  one  single, 
rapacious,  obscure,  ignomiiious  projector. 

Among  other  clauses  mentioned  in  this  patent,  to 
show  how  advantageous  it  is  to  Ireland,  there  is  one 
which  seems  to  be  of -a  singular  nature  :  "  That  the 
patentee  shall  be  obliged,  during  his  term,  to  pay 
eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  crown,  and  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  comptroller."  I 
have  heard,  indeed,  that  the  king^s  council  do 
always  consider,  in  the  passing  of  a  patent,  whether 
^  it  will  -be  of  advantage  to  the  crown ;  but  I  have 
likewise  heard,  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  consider- 
ed, whether  passing  of  it  may  be  injurious  to  any 
other  persons,  or  bodies  politic.  However,  although 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  be  servants  to  the  king, 
and  therefore  bound  to  consult  his  majesty's  interest ; 
yet  I  am  under  some  doubt,  whether  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  the  crown  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  ruin  of  a  kingdom.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
us  to  have  paid  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year  into 
his  majesty's  coffers,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  taxes 
(which,  in  proportion,  are  greater  in  this  kingdom 
than  ever  they  were  in  England,  even  during  the 
war)  than  purchase  such  an  addition  to  the  revenue 
at  the  price  of  our  utter  undoing. 

But  here  it  is  plain,  that  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
are  to  be  paid  by  Wood,  only  as  a  small  circum- 
stantial charge  for  the  purchase  of  his  patent.  What 
were  his  other  visible  costs  I  know  not,  and  what 
were  his  latent,  is  variously  conjectured;  but  he' 
must  be  surely  a  man  of  some  wonderful  merit.  Has 
he  saved  any  other  kingdom  at  his  own  own  expense, 
to  give  him  a  title  of  reimbursing  himself  by  the  de« 
struction  of  ours  ?  Has  he  discovered  the  longitude 
or  the  universal  medicine?  No;  but  he  has  found 
the  philosopher's  stone  after  a  new  manner,  by  de- 
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basing  copper,  and  resolving  to  force  it  upon  us  for 
gold. 

When  the  two  houses  represented  to  his  majesty 
that  this  patent  to  Wood  was  obtained  in  a  clandes- 
tine manner,  surely  the  committee  could  not  think 
the  parliament  would  insinuate,  that  it  had  not  pas- 
sed in  the  common  forms,  and  run  through  every  of- 
fice where  fees  and  perquisites  were  due.     They 
knew  very  well,  that  persons  in  places  were  no  ene- 
mies to  grants ;  and  that  the  officers  of  the  crown 
could  not  be  kept  in  the  dark.     But  the  late  lord- 
lieutenant^  of  Ireland  affirmed  it  was  a  secret  to 
him ;  and  who  will  doubt  his  veracity,  especially 
when  he  swore  to  a  person  of  quality,  from  whom  I 
had  it,  **  that  Ireland  should  never  be  troubled  with 
these  halfpence?"  It  was  a  secret  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  who  were  to  be  the  only  sufferers:   and 
those  who  best  knew  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and 
were  most  able  to  advise  in  such  an  affair,  were 
wholly  strangers  to  it. 

It  is  allowed  by  the  Report,  that  this  patent  was 
passed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  chief  governor 
or  officers  of  Ireland;  and  it  is  there  elaborately 
shown,  that  former  patents  have  passed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  are  good  in  law.  •  I  shall  not  dispute 
legality  of  patents,  but  am  ready  to  suppose  it  in  his 
majesty's  power  to  grant  a  patent  for  stamping 
round  bits  of  copper  to  every  subject  he  has.  There- 
fore, to  lay  aside  the  point  of  law,  I  would  only  put 
the  question,  whether,  in  reason  and  justice,  it  would 
not  have  been  proper,  in  an  affair  upon  which  the 
welfare  of  this  kingdom  depends,  that  the  said  king- 
dom should  have  received  timely  notice  ^  and  the 
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matter  not  be  carried  on  between  the  patentee,  and 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  who  were  to  be  the  only 
gainers  by  it  ? 

Tne  parliament,  who,  in  matters  of  this  naturet 
are  tne  most  able  and  faithful  counsellors,  did  repre* 
sent  this  grant  to  be  destructive  of  trade,  and  dau^ 
gerous  to  the  properties  of  the  people :  to  which  the 
only  answer  is,  that  the  king  has  a  prerogative  to 
make  such  a  grant. 

It  is  asserted,  '<  that>  in  the  patent  to  Knox,  his 
halfpence  are  made  and  declared  the  current  coin  of 
the  kingdom;  whereas,  in  this  to  Wood,  there  is  only 
a  power  given  to  issue  them  to  such  as  will  receive 
them.**  The  authors  of  the  Report,  I  think,  do  not 
affirm  that  the  king  can,  by  law,  declare  any  thing 
to  be  current  money  by  his  letters-patent.  I  dare 
say  they  will  not  affirm  it ;  and  if  Knox's  patent 
contained  in  it  power  contrary  to  law,  why  is  it  men- 
tioned as  a  precedent  in  his  majesty's  just  and  mer- 
ciful reign  ?  But,  although  that  clause  be  not  in 
Wood's  patent,  yet  possibly  there  are  others,  the  le- 
gality whereof  maybe  equally  doubted ;  and  par- 
ticularly that,  whereby  a  power  is  given  to  William 
Wood  to  break  into  houses  in  search  of  any  coia 
made  in  imitation  of  his.  This  may  perhaps  be  af- 
£rmed  to  be  illegal  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject:  yet  this  is  a  precedent  taken  from 
Knox*s  patent,  where  the  same  power  is  granted^ 
and  is  a  strong  instance  what  uses  may  be  some* 
times  made  of  precedents. 

But  although,  before  the  passing  of  this  patent, 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  consult  any  persons 
of  this  kingdom,  or  make  the  least  inquiry,  whether  ' 
copper  money  were  wanting  among  us ;  yet  now  at 
length,  when  the  matter  is  over,  when  the  patent 
has  long  passed^  when  Wood  haiS  already  coined 
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seventeen  thousand  pounds,  and  has  his  tools  and 
implements  prepared  to  coin  six  times  as  much 
more,  the  committee  has  heen  pleased  to  make  this 
afiair  the  subject  of  inquiry;  Wood  is  permitted  to 
produce  his  evidences,  which  consist,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  of  four  in  number,  whereof  CJoleby, 
Brown,  and  Mr  Finley  the  banker,  are  three.  And 
these  were  to  prove  that  copper  money  was  extreme- 
ly wanted  in  Ireland.  The  first  had  been  out  of  the 
Kingdom  almost  twenty  years,  from  the  time  that  he 
was  tried  for  robbing  the  treasury;  and  therefore  his 
knowledge  and  credibility  are  equal.  The  second 
may  be  allowed  a  more  knowing  witness,  because 
I  think  it  is  not  above  a  year  since  the  house  of 
commons  ordered  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute 
him,  for  endeavouring  to  take  away  the  life  of  John 
Bingham,  Esq.  member  of  parliament,  by  perjury 
and  subornation.  He  asserted,  that  he  was  forced 
to  tally  with  his  labourers  for  want  of  small  money, 
which  has  often  been  practised  in  England  by  Sir 
Ambrose  Crawley,*  and  others;  but  those  who 
knew  him  better,  give  a  different  reason,  if  there  be 
any  truth  at  all  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  forced  to 
tally  with  his  labourers,  not  for  want  of  halfpence, 
bat  of  more  substantial  money ;  which  is  highly 
possible,  because  the  race  of  suborners,  forgers,  per- 
jurers, and  ravishers,  are  usually  people  of  no  for- 
tune, or  of  those  who  have  run  it  out  by  their  vices 
and  profuseness.  Mr  Finley,  the  third  witness, 
honestly  confessed,  that  he  was  ignorant  whether 
Ireland  wanted  copper  or  not ;  but  his  only  inten- 
tion was  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  from  Wood  at  a 
large  discount,  and  sell  them  as  well  as  he  could  s 
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by  which  he  hoped  to  get  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  for  himself. 

But  suppose  there  were  not  one  single  halfpenny^ 
of  copper  coin  in  this  whole  kingdom  (which  Mr 
Wood  seems  to  intend,  unless  we  will  come  to  his 
terms,  as  appears  by  employing  his  emissaries  to 
buy  up  our  old  ones  at  a  penny  in  the  shilling  more 
than  they  pass  for),  it  could  not  be  any  real  evil  to 
us,  although  it  might  be  some  inconvenience.     We 
have  many  sorts  of  small  silver  coins,  to  which  they 
are  strangers  in  England ;  such  as  the  French  three- 
pences,  fourpence-halfpennies,  and  eightpence-far- 
things,  the  Scotch  fivepences  and  tenpences,  beside 
their  twenly-pences  and  three-and-four-pences,  by 
which  we  are  able  to  make  change  to  a  halfpenny  of 
almost  any  piece  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  if  we  are 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  a  sesded  card,  with  the 
little  gold  and  silver  still  remaining,  it  will,  I  sup- 
pose, be  somewhat  better,  than  to  have  nothing  left 
but  Wood's  adulterated  copper,  which  he  is  neither 
obliged  by  his  patent,  nor  hitherto  able  by  his 
estate,  to  make  good. 

The  Report  farther  tells  us,  **  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  letters-patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  Great 
Britain,  for  coining  copper  money  for  Ireland,  are 
legal  and  obligatory,  a  just  and  reasonable  exercise 
of  his  majesty's  royal  prerogative,  and  in  no  manner 
derogatory,  or  invasive  of  any  liberty  or  privilege  of 
his  subjects  of  Ireland."     First,  we  desire  to  know, 
why  his  majesty's  prerogative  might  not  have  been 
as  well  asserted  by  passing  this  patent  in  Ireland, 
and  subjecting  the  several  conditions  of  the  contract 
to  the  inspection  of  those  who  are  only  conceifned, 
as  was  formerly  done  in  the  only  precedents  for  pa- 
tents granted  for  coining  in  this  kingdom,  since  the 
mixed  money  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time^  during  the 
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difficulties  of  a  rebellion :  whereas  now,  upon  the 
greatest  imposition  that  can  possibly  be  practised, 
we  must  go  to  England  with  our  complaints,  where 
it  has  been  for  some  time  the  fashion  to  think,  and 
to  affirm,  that  we  cannot  be  too  hardly  used.  Again, 
the  Report  says,  '*  that  siich  patents  are  obligatory." 
At\er  long  thinking,  I  am  not  able  to  find  out,  what 
can  possibly  be  meant  here  by  this  word  obligatory. 
The  patent  of  Wood  neither  obliges  him  to  utter  his 
coin,  nor  us  to  take  it ;  or  if  it  did  the  latter,  it 
would  be  so  far  void,  because  no  patent  can  oblige 
the  subject  against  law;  unless  an  illegal  patent 
p€issed  in  one  kingdom,  can  bind  another  and  not 
itself. 

Lastly,  It  is  added,  ^Uhat  such  patents  are  in 
no  manner  derogatory,  or  invasive  of  any  liberty  or 
privilege  of  the  king's  subjects  of  Ireland."  If  this 
proposition  be  true,  as  it  is  here  laid  down,  without 
any  limitation  either  expressed  or  implied,  it  must 
follow,  that  a  king  of  England  may  at  any  time  coin 
copper  money  for  Ireland,  and  oblige  his  subjects 
here  to  take  a  piece  of  copper  under  the  value  of 
hdf  a  farthing,  for  half-a-crown,  as  Was  practised  by 
the  late  King  James ;  arid  even  without  that  arbitra- 
ry prince's  excuse,  from  the  necessity  and  exigen- 
cies of  his  affairs.  If  this  be  in  no  manner  deroga- 
tory, nor  invasive  of  any  liberties  or  privileges  of  . 
the  subjects  of  Ireland,  it  ought  to  have  been  ex* 
pressed  what  our  liberties  and  privileges  are,  and 
whether  we  have  any  at  all ;  for,  in  specifying"  the 
word  Ireland,  instead  of  saying  '^  his  majesty's  sub-' 
jects,"  it  would  seem  to  insinuate,  that  we  are  not 
upon  the  same  foot  with  our  fellow-subjects  in. 
England;  which,  however  the  practice  may  have 
been,  I  hope  will  never  be  directly  asserted  ;  for  I 
do  not  understand  that  Poining's  act  deprived  us  of 
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OUT  liberty,  but  only  changed  the  manner  of  passing 
laws  here  (which  however  was  a  power  most  indU 
rectly  obtained)  by  leaving  the  negative  to  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.  But,  waving  all  controversies 
relating  to  the  legislature,  no  person,  I  believe^  was 
ever  yet  so  bold  as  to  affirm,  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land have  not  the  same  title  to  the  benefits  of  the 
common  law  with  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  subjects ; 
aud  therefore,  whatever  liberties  or  privileges  the 
people  of  England  enjoy  by  common  law,  we  of 
Ireland  have  the  same ;  so  that,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, the  word  Ireland^  standing  in  that  proposition, 
was,  in  the  mildest  interpretation,  a  lapse  of  the 
pen. 

The  Report  farther  asserts,  "  that  the  precedents 
are  many,  wherein  cases  of  great  importance  to 
Ireland,  and  which  immediately  affected  the  in- 
terests of  that  kingdom,  such  as  warrants,  orders, 
and  directions  by  the  authority  of  the  king  and  his 
predecessors,  have  been  issued  under  the  royal  sign 
manual,  without  any  previous  reference  or  advice  of 
his  majesty's  officers  of  Ireland,  which  have  always 
had  their  due  force,  and  have  been  punctually  com<» 
plied  with  and  obeyed."  It  may  be  so,  and  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  it :  because  it  may  prove  an  eter- 
nal source  of  discontent.  However,  among  all  these 
precedents,  there  is  not  one  of  a  patent  for  coining 
money  for  Ireland. 

There  is  nothing  has  perplexed  me  more  than  this 
doctnne  of  precedents.  If  a  job  is  to  be  done,  and 
upon  searching  records  you  find  it  has  been  done 
before,  there  will  not  want  a  lawyer  to  justify  the 
.legality  of  it  by  producing  his  precedents,  without 
ever  considering  the  motives  and  circumstances  thai 
first  introduced  them ;  the  necessity  or  turbulence, 
er  iniquity  of  times;  the  corruptions  pf  ministers,  or 
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die  arbitrary  disposition  of  the  prince  then  reigning. 
And  I  have  been  told  by  persons  eminent  in  the  law, 
^  that  the  worst  actions  which  human  nature  is  ca- 
pable of,  may  be  justified  by  the  same  doctrine/' 
How  the  first  precedents  began  of  determining  cases 
of  the  highest  importance  to  Ireland,  and  immedi- 
ately affecting  its  interests,  without  any  previous  re- 
ference or  advice  to  the  king's  officers  here,  may 
soon  be  accounted  for.     Before  this  kingdom  was 
entirely  reduced,  by  the  submission  of  Tyrone  in 
the  last  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  was 
a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  which  was  a  various 
scene  of  war  and  peace  between  the  English  pale 
and  the  Irish  natives ;  and  the  government  of  that 
part  of  this  island,  which  lay  in  the  English  hands, 
was,  in  many  things,  under  the  immediate  admini- 
stration of  the  king:  silver  and  copper  were  often 
coined  here  among  us ;    and  once  at  last,  upon 
great  necessity,  a  mixed  or  base  metal  was  sent  from 
England.    The  reign  of  King  James  I.  was  employ* 
-ed  in  settling  the  kingdom  alter  Tyrone's  rebellion ; 
and  this  nation  flourished  extremely  till  the  time  of 
the  massacre,  1641.     In  that  difficult  juncture  of 
affiurs,  the  nobility  and  gentry  coined  their  own 
plate  here  in  Dublin. 

By  all  that  I  can  discover,  the  copper  coin  of  Ire- 
land, for  three  hundred  years  past,  consisted  of  small 
pence  and  halfpence ;  which  particular  men  had 
license  to  coin,  and  were  current  only  within  certain 
towns  and  districts,  according  to  the  personal  credit 
of  the  owner,  who  uttered  them,  and  was  bound  to 
receive  them  again,  whereof  I  have  seen  many  sorts ; 
neither  have  I  heard  of  any  patent  granted  for  coin-* 
ing  copper  for  Ireland,  till  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  which  was  in  the  year  1680,  to  George 
^SS^j  Lord  Dartmouth^   and  renewed  by  King 
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James  the  Second,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
(1685)  to  John  Knox.  Both  patents  were  passed  in 
Ireland;  and  in  both,  the  patentees  were  bound  to 
receive  their  coin  again,  from  any  that  would  offer 
them  twenty  shillings  of  it,  for  which  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  gold  or  silver. 

The  patents  both  of  Lord  Dartmouth  and  Knox, 
were  referred  to  the  attorney-geperal  here,  and  a 
report  made  accordingly;  and  both,  as  I  have  al« 
ready  said,  were  passed  in  this  kingdom.  Knox 
had  only  a  patent  for  the  remainder  of  the-  term 
granted  to  Lord  Dartmouth ;  the  patent  expired  in 
1701,  and  upon  a  petition  by  Roger  Moor  to  have 
it  renewed,  the  matter  was  referred  hithej  ^  and  up- 
on the  report  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor,  thai  it 
was  not  for  bis  majesty's  service,  or  interest  of  the 
nation,  to  have  it  renewed,  it  was  rejected  by  King 
William.  It  should  therefore  seem  very  extraordi- 
nary, that  a  patent  for  coining  copper  halfpence^ 
intended  and  professed  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 
should  be  passed,  without  once  consulting  that  king- 
dom, for  the  good  of  which  it  is  declared  to  be  in- 
tended ;  and  this,  upon  the  application  of  a  poor, 
private,  obscure  mechanic ;  and  a  patent  of  such  a 
nature,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  kingdom  is  informed 
of  its  being  passed,  they  cry  out  unanimously  a- 
j  gainst  it,  as  ruinous  and  destructive.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation  in  parliament,  and  the  privy- 
council,  address  the  king  to  have  it  recalled;  yet  the 
patentee,  such  a  one  as  I  have  described,  shall  pre- 
vail to  have  this  patent  approved ;  and  his  private 
interest  shall  weigh  down  the  application  of  a  whole 
kingdom.  St  Paul  says,  ^^  All  things  are  lawful,  but 
all  things  are  not  expedient."  We  are  answered, 
*Mhat  this  patent  is  lawful:"  but,  is  it  expedient? 
We  read  that  the  high-priest  said  ^'  it  was  expedient 
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that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people ;''  and 
this  was  a  most  wicked  proposition :  but  that  a 
whole  nation  should  die  for  one  man,  was  never 
heard  of  before. 

But,  because  much  weight  is  laid  on  the  prece- 
dents of  other  patents  for  coining  copper  for  Ire- 
land, I  will  set  this  matter  in  as  clear  a  light  as  I 
can.     Whoever  has  read  the  Report,  will  be  apt  to 
think,  that  a  dozen  precedents  at  least  could  be  pro- 
duced of  copper  coined  for  Ireland,  by  virtue  of  pa- 
tents passed  in  England,  and  that  the  coinage  was 
there  too ;  whereas  I  am  confident  there  cannot  be 
one  precedent  shown  of  a  patent  passed  in  England 
for  coining  copper  for  Ireland,  for  above  one  hun- 
dred years  past ;  and  if  there  were  any  before,  it 
must  be  in  times  of  confusion.     The  only  patents  I 
could  ever  hear  of,  are  those  already  mentioned  to 
Lord  Dartmouth,  and  Knox;  the  former  in  1680, 
and  the  latter  in  1685.     Now  let  us  compare  these 
patents  with  that  granted  to  Wood.     First,  the  pa- 
tent to  Knox,  which  was  under  the  same  conditions 
as  that  granted  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  was  passed  in 
Ireland ;  the  government,  and  the  attorney  and  so- 
licitor general,  making  report  that  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  this  kingdom. 

The  patent  was  passed  with  the  advice  of  the 
kmg's  council  here ;  the  patentee  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive his  coin  from  those  who  thought  themselves 
surcharged,  and  to  give  gold  and  silver  for  it.  Last- 
'  ly,  the  patentee  was  to  pay  only  161.  ISs.  4d.  per 
annum  to  the  crowti. 

Then,  as  to  the  execution  df  that  patent.  First,  I 
find  the  halfpence  were  milled,  which,  as  it  is  of 
great  use  to  prevent  counterfeits  (and  therefore  in<* 
dustriously  avoided  by  Wood),  so  it  was  an  addition 
to  the  charge  of  coinage.  And  as  for  the  weight  and 
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goodness  of  the  metal,  I  have  several  halfpence  now 
by  roe,  many  of  which  weigh  a  ninth  part  more 
than  those  coined  by  Wood,  and  bear  the  fire  and 
hammer  a  great  deal  better,  and,  which  is  no  trifle,  the 
impression  is  fairer  and  deeper.  I  grant  indeed  that 
xnmy  of  the  latter  coinage  yield  in  weight  to  some 
of  Wood's,  by  a  fraud  natural  to  such  patentees ;  but 
not  so  immediately  after  the  grant,  and  before  the 
coin  grew  current :  for  this  circumstance  Mr  Wood 
must  serve  for  a  precedent  in  future  times. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  new  patent  granted  to 
William  Wood.  It  passed  upon  very  false  sugges- 
tions of  his  own,  and  of  a  few  confederates ;  it  pas- 
sed in  England,  without  the  least  reference  hither ; 
it  passed  unknown  to  the  very  lord-lieutenant,  then 
in  England.  Wood  is  empowered  to  coin  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand  pounds,  and  all  the  officers 
in  the  kingdom  (civil  and  military)  are  commanded 
in  the  report  to  countenance  and  assist  him.  Knox 
had  only  power  to  utter  what  we  would  take^  and 
was  obliged  to  receive  his  coin  back  again  at  our 
demand,  and  to  enter  into  security  for  so  doing. 
Wood's  halfpence  are  not  milled,  and  therefore 
more  easily  counterfeited  by  himself,  as  well  as  by 
others.  Wood  pays  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
for  fourteen  years :  Knox  paid  only  sixteen  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  per  annum  for 
twenty-one  years. 

It  was  the  Report  that  set  me  the  example  of 
making  a  comparison  between  those  two  patents^ 
wherein  the  committee  was  grossly  misled  by  the 
false  representation  of  William  Wood ;  as  it  was  by 
another  assertion,  <^  that  seven  hundred  tons  of  cop- 

{er  were  coined  during  the  twenty-one  years  of 
iord  Dartmouth's  and  Knox's  patents."     Such  a 
quantity  of  copper,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  and 
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eightpence  per  pound,  would  amount  to  about  a 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds ;  which  was 
very  near  as  much  as  the  current  cash  of  the  king- 
dom in  those  days  s  yet  during  that  period,  Ireland 
was  never  known  to  have  too  much  copper  coin  ; 
and  for  several  years  there  was  no  coining  at  all : 
besides,  I  am  assured,  that  upon  inquiring  into  the 
CQStCMDn-house  books,  all  the  copper  imported  into 
this  kingdom  from  1683  to  1699,  which  includes 
eight  years  of  the  twenty-one  (beside  one  year  al- 
lowed for  the  troubles)  did  not  exceed  forty-seven 
tons.     And  we  cannot  suppose  even  that  small 
quantity  to  have  been  wholly  applied  to  coinage : 
80  that  I  believe  there  was  never  any  comparison 
more  unluckily  made,  or  so  destructive  of  the  de- 
sign for  which  it  was  produced. 

The  Psalmist  reckons  it  an  effect  of  God's  anger, 
when  **  he  selleth  his  people  for  nought^  and  taketh 
no  money  for  them/'  That  we  have  greatly  of- 
fended God  by  the  wickedness  of  our  lives,  is  not 
to  be  disputed :  but  our  king  we  have  not  offended 
in  word  or  deed :  and  although  he  be  God's  vice- 
gerent upon  earth,  he  will  not  punish  us  for  any 
offences,  except  those  we  shall  commit  against  his 
legal  authority,  his  sacred  person  (which  God  pre- 
serve^) or  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  Report  is  very  profuse  in  arguments,  •*  that 
Ireland  is  in  great  want  of  copper  money."  Who 
were  the  witnesses  to  prove  it,  has  been  shown  al- 
ready: but,  in  the  name  of  God,  who  are  to  be 
judges  ?  Does  not  the  nation  best  know  its  own 
waidjts?  Both  houses  of  parliament,  the  privy-coun- 
cil, and  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  declare  the 
contrary.  Or,  let  the  wants  be  what  they  will,  we 
desire  they  may  not  be  supplied  by  Mr  Wood :  we 
know  our  own  wants  but  too  well ;  they  are  many, 
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and  grievous  to  be  borne,  but  quite  of  another 
kind.  Let  England  be  satisfied*:  as  things  go,  they 
will  in  a  short  time  have  all  our  gold  and  silver, 
and  may  keep  their  adulterate  copper  at  home,  for 
we  are  determined  not  to  purchase  it  with  our 
manufactures,  which  Wood  has  graciously  offered 
to  accept.  Our  wants  are  not  so  bad,  by  a  hun- 
dredth part,  as  the  method  he  has  taken  to  supply 
them.  He  has  already  tried  his  faculty  in  New- 
England  ;  and  I  hope  he  will  meet  at  least  with  an 
equal  reception  here ;  what  that  was,  I  leave  to 
public  intelligence.  I  am  supposing  a  wild  case; 
that  if  there  should  be  any  persons  sd ready  receiv- 
ing a  monstrous  pension  out  of  this  kingdom,  who 
were  instrumental  iti  procuring  this  patent^,  they 
have  not  either  well  consulted  their  own  interests, 
or  Wood  must  put  more  dross  into  his  copper  and 
still  diuHuish  its  weight.  ' 

Upon  Wood's  complaint,  "  that  the  officers  of  the 
king's  revenue  here  had  already  given  orders  to  all 
the  inferior  officers  not  to  receive  any  of  his  coin  ;** 
the  Report  says,  '^  that  this  cannot  but  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  extraordinary  proceeding,  and  con- 
trary to  the  powers  given  in  the  patent."  The 
committee  say,  <*  they  cannot  advise  his  majesty  to 
give  directions  to  the  officers  of  the  revenue  here, 
nor  to  receive  or  utter  any  of  the  said  coin,  as  has 
been  desired  in  the  addresses  of  both  houses :  but^ 
on  the  contrary,  they  think  it  both  just  and  reason* 
able,  that  the  king  should  immediately  give  orders 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  &c.  to  revoke 
all  orders^  &c.  that  may  have  been  given  by  them> 


*  AUading  to  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  who  was 
to  have  a  share  in  Wood's  gains. 
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to  hinder  or  obstruct  the  receiving  of  the  said  coin." 
And  accordingly,  we  are  told,  such  orders  are  ar- 
rived. Now  this  was  a  cast  of  Wood's  politics; 
for  this  information  was  wholly  false  and  groundless, 
which  he  knew  very  well ;  and  that  the*conimis«  /^ 

sioners  of  the  revenue  here  were  all,  except  one,  / 

sent  us  from  England,  and  love  their  employments '        I 
too  well  to  have  taken  such  a  step  :  but  Wood 
was  wise  enough  to  consider,  that  such  orders  of  re- 
vocation would  be  an  open  declaration  of  the  crown 
in  bis  favour,  would  put  the  government  here  under 
a  difficulty,  would  make  a  noise,  and  possibly  create 
some  terror  in  the  poor  people  of  Ireland.     And 
one  great  point  he  has  gained,  that  although  any 
orders  of  revocation  will  be  needless,  yet  a  new 
order  is  to  be  sent  (and  perhaps  is  already  here) 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  and  all  the 
king's  officers  in  Ireland,  that  Wood's  halfpence  be 
suffered  and  permitted,  without  any  let,  suit,  trou- 
ble, molestation,  or  denial,  of  any  of  the  king's  offi- 
cers or  ministers  whatsoever,  to  pass,  and  be  re- 
ceived as  current  money  by  such  as  shall  be  willing 
to  receive  them.     In  this  order  there  is  no  excep-  ^ 

lion;  and  therefore,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  in- 
cludes all  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  from  the 
lord  high  chancellor  to  a  justice  of  peace,  and  from 
the  general  to  an  ensign ;  so  that  Wood's  project  is 
not  likely  to  fail  for  want  of  managers  enough.  For 
my  own  part,  as  things  stand,  I  have  but  little  re- 
gret to  find  myself  out  of  the  number;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  continue  in  all  humility  to  exhort  and 
warn  my  fellow-subjects,  never  to  receive  or  utter 
this  coin,  which  will  reduce  the  kingdom  to  beg- 
gary, by  much  quicker  and  larger  steps  than  have 
hitherto  been  taken. 
But  it  is  needless  to  argue  any  longer.      The 
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matter  is  come  to  an  issue.  His  majesty,  pursusoit 
to  the  law,  has  left  the  field  open  between  Wood 
and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Wood  has  liberty 
to  offer  his  coin ;  and  we  have  law,  reason,  liberty, 
and  necessity  to  refuse  it.  A  knavish  jockey  may 
ride  an  old  foundered  jade  about  the  market ;  but 
none  are  obliged  to  buy  it.  I  hope  the  words 
**  voluntary,"  and  "  willing  to  receive  it,"  will  be 
understood  and  applied  in  their  true  natural  mean- 
ing, as  commonly  understood  by  protestants.  For 
if  a  fierce  captain  comes  to  my  shop  to  buy  six 
yards  of  scarlet  cloth,  followed  by  a  porter  laden 
with  a  sack  of  Wood's  coin  upon  his  shoulders  ;  if 
we  are  agreed  about  the  price,  and  my  scarlet  lies 
ready  cut  upon  the  compter ;  if  he  then  gives  me 
the  word  of  command  to  receive  my  money  in 
Wood's  coin»  and  calls  me  ^  a  disaffected,  Jacobite 
dog,"  for  refusing  it  (although  I  am  as  loyal  a  sub- 
ject as  himself,  and  without  hire),  and  thereupon 
seizes  my  cloth,  leaving  me  the  price  in  this  odious 
copper,  and  bids  me  take  my  remedy  ;  in  this  case 
I  shall  hardly  be  brought  to  think  that  I  am  left  to 
my  own  will.  I  shall  therefore  on  such  occasions 
first  order  the  porter  aforesaid  to  go  off  with  his 
pack,  and  then  see  the  money  in  silver  and  gold 
in  my  possession,  before  I  cut  or  measure  my  cloth. 
But,  if  a  common  soldier  drinks  his  pot  first,  and 
then  offers  payment  in  Wood's  half-pence,  the 
landlady  may  be  under  some  difficulty ;  for,  if  she 
complains  to  his  captain  or  ensign,  they  are  like- 
wise officers  included  in  this  general  order  for  en- 
couraging these  halfpence  to  pass  as  current  money. 
If  bhe  goes  to  a  justice  of  peace,  he  is  also  an 
officer  to  whom  this  general  order  is  directed. 
I  do  therefore  advise  her  to  follow  my  practice, 
which  I  have  already  begun,  and  be  paid  for  her 
goods  before  she  parts  with  them.    However,  I 
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should  have  been  content;  for  some  reasons,  that  the 
military  gentlemen  had  been  excepted  by  name  ; 
because  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  their  discipline  is 
best  confined  within  their  own  district. 

His  majesty,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  answer  to 
the  address  of  the  house  of  lords  against  Wood*s 
coin,  is  pleased  to  say, "  that  he  will  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people."  It 
should  seem,  therefore,  that  the  recalling  of  the  pa- 
tent is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  thing  in  his  power. 
But,  however,  since  the  law  does  not  oblige  us  to  re- 
ceive this  coin,  and  consequently  the  patent  leaves 
it  to  our  voluntary  choice,  there  is  nothing  remain- 
ing to  preserve  us  from  ruin,  but  that  the  whole 
kingdom  should  continue  in  a  firm,  determinate  re- 
solution never  to  receive  or  utter  tljis  fatal  coin. 
After  which,  let  the  officers,  to  whom  these  orders 
are  directed  (I  would  willingly  except  the  military), 
come  with  their  exhortations,  their  arguments,  and 
their  eloquence,  to  persuade  us  to  find  our  interest 
in  our  undoing.  Let  Wood  and  his  accomplices 
travel  about  the  country  with  cart-loads  of  their  ware, 
and  see  who  will  take  it  off  their  hands  :  there  will 
be  no  fear  of  his  being  robbed,  for  a  highwayman 
would  scorn  to  touch  it*. 


*  This  hint  was  so  completely  adopted,  that  eTen  the  yecy  sos- 
picion  of  being  interested  in  the  patent,  or  concerned  in  the  impor* 
tation  of  Wood's  coin,  was  considered  as  a  crime  against  the  in- 
dependence of  Ireland,  which  the  parties  endeavoured  to  ayert  by 
such  adyertisements  as  the  following. 

'^  Whereas  several  persons  in  this  kingdom  suspect  that  John 
Molyneux  of  Meath  Street,  ironmonger,  and  his  brother,  Daniel 
Molyneux  of  Essex  Street,  ironmonger,  are  interested  in  the  pa- 
tent obtained  by  William  Wood^  for  coining  of  halfpence  and  far- 
things for  this  kingdom : 

VOL.  ril.'  L 
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I  am  only  in  pain  how  the  commissioners  of  the 
revenue  will  proceed  in  this  juncture  ;  because,  I 
am  told,  they  are  obliged  by  an  act  of  parliament 
to  take  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  in  payment  for 
his  majesty's  customs  ;  and  I  think  they  cannot  just- 
ly offer  this  coinage  of  Mr  Wood  to  others,  unless 
thev  will  be  content  to  receive  it  themselves. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this.  The  committee 
advises  the  king  to  send  immediate  orders  to  all  his 
officers  here,  that  Wood's  coin  be  suffered  and  per- 
mitted, without  any  let,  suit,  trouble,  &c.  to  pass, 
and  be  received  as  current  money,  by  such  as  shall 
be  willing  to  receive  the  same.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  first  willing  receivers  may  be  those  who  must 
receive  it  whether  they  will  or  not,  at  least  under 
the  penalty  of  losing  an  office.  But  the  landed  un- 
depending  men,  the  merchants,  the  shopkeepers, 
and  bulk  of  the  people,  I  hope,  and  am  almost  con- 
fident, will  never  receive  it.  What  must  the  conse- 
quence be  ?  The  owners  will  sell  it  for  as  much  as 


^^  Now  wc  the  said  John  Molyneux,  aud  J)aniel  Mdlyneux, 
ia  order  to  satisfy  the  public  that  Me  are  in  no  way  concerned 
with  the  said  Wood  in  relation  to  his  said  patent,  and  that  wc 
ncYcrwere  possessed  of  any  of  the  said  halfpence  and  farthings, 
except  one  halfpenny  and  one  farthing,  which  I  the  said  John 
Molyneax  received  in  a  post  letter,  and  which  1  immediately 
afterwards  delivered  to  one  of  the  lords-justices  of  Ireland. 

^^  Aud  we  do  farther  declare,  that  we  will  not,  directly  or  in- 
directly, be  anyways  concerned  with  the  said  Wood's  halfjjence 
or  farthings  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  act  to  the  great  advantage  and 
satisfaction  of  this  kingdom,  as  good,  loving,  and  faithful  subjects 
ought  to  do.  And  we  do  further  declare,  that  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  the  said  William  Wood  is  not  in  this  kingdom. 

^^  Given  under  our  hands  in  Dublin,  this  S2d  day  of  August 
1724. 

"  John  Moluneux. 
"  Dan.  MoLYNEUJt." 
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they  can  get.  Wood's  halfpence  will  come  to  be 
offered  for  six  a  penny  (yet  then  he  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient gainer),  and  the  necessary  receivers  will  be 
losers  of  two-thirds  in  their  salaries  or  pay. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  I  was  told 
many  years  ago  in  England.  At  a  quarter-session 
in  Leicester,  the  justices  had  wisely  decreed  to  take 
oft*  a  halfpenny  in  a  quart  from  the  price  of  ale. 
One  of  them,  who  came  in  after  the  thing  was  de- 
termined, being  informed  of  what  had  passed,  said 
thus :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  made  an  order  that 
ale  should  be  sold  in  our  county  for  three  halfpence 
a  quart :  I  desire  you  will  now  make  another,  to 

appoint  who  must  drink  it ;    for  by  G I  will 

not*.*' 


*  I  find  another  ludicrous  illustration  of  the  same  proposition 
in  a  broad-side  paper^  which  was  probably  written  either  by  the 
Dean  or  Sheridan. 
'^  Another  letter  to  Mr  Harding  the  printer,  upon  occasion  of 

the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  most 

honourable  Priyy-Council,  in  relation  to  Mr  Wood*s  halfpence 

and  farthings,  &c.  lately  published. 

^^  Mr  Harding, — Although  this  letter  also  is  directed  to  you,  yet 
you  know  that  it  is  intended  for  (he  benefit  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  I  pray  make  it  public,  and  take  care  to  disperse  it. 

^^  The  design  of  it  is  only  to  desire  all  people  to  take  notice, 
that  whatever  apprehensions  some  persons  seem  to  be  under  on 
account  of  the  above-mentioned  report  concerning  Mr  Wood's 
halfpence  and  farthings,  yet  the  utmost  advice  which  the  right 
honourable  committee  have  thought  fit  to  give  his  majesty  is,  that 
a  certain  sum.  of  the  said  halfpence  and  farthings  may  be  received 
as  current  money  by  such  as  shall  be  willing  to  receive  the  same. 
And  if  we  are  willing  to  ruin  ourselves  and  our  country,  I  think 
we  are  not  to  be  pitied. 

"  Upon  this  occasion  I  would  only  tell  my  countrymen  a  short 
story. 

'*  A  certain  king  of  Great  Britain  who  spoke  broad  Scotch,  and 
being  himself  a  man  of  wit,  loved  both  to  hear  and  speak  things 
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I  must  beg  leave  to  caution  your  lordships  and 
worships  in  one  particular.  Wood  has  graciously 
promised  to  load  us  at  present  only  with  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  his  coin,  till  the  exigencies  of  the 
kingdom  require  the  rest.  I  entreat  you  will  never 
suffer  Mr  Wood  to  be  a  judge  of  your  exigencies. 
While  there  is  one  piece  of  silver  or  gold  left  in  the 
kingdom,  he  will  call  it  an  exigency.  He  will 
double  his  present  quantvm  by  stealth  as  soon  as  he 
can  ;  he  will  pour  his  own  raps  and  counterfeits  up- 
on us  ;  France  and  Holland  will  do  the  same ;  nor 
will  our  own  coiners  at  home  be  behind  them :  to 
confirm  which,  I  have  now  in  my  pocket  a  rap,  or 
counterfeit  halfpenny,  in  imitation  of  his ;  but  so  ill 
performed,  that  in  my  conscience  I  believe  it  is  not 
of  his  coining. 

I  must  now  desire  your  lordships  and  worships, 
that  you  will  give  great  allowance  for  this  long  un- 
digested paper.  I  find  myself  to  have  gone  into  se- 
veral repetitions,  which  were  the  effects  of  haste, 
while  new  thoughts  fell  into  add  something  to  what 
I  had  said  before.  I  think  I  may  affirm,  that  I  have 
fully   answered  every  paragraph  in  the   Report; 


that  were  humorous,  had  once  a  petition  preferred  to  him,  in 
which  the  petitioner,  haying  set  forth  his  own  merits,  most  4ium. 
bly  prayed  his  majesty  to  grant  him  letters-patent  for  receiying  a 
shilling  from  eyery  one  of  his  subjects,  who  should  be  willing  to 
giye  so  much  to  him.  In  gude  troth,  said  the  king,  a  yery  reason- 
able petition.  Let  eyery  man  giye  thee  twa  shillings  gin  he  be 
willing  so  to^o,  and  thou  shalt  haye  full  liberty  to  receiye  it. 
Ihit,  says  the  petitioner,  I  desire  that  this  clause  may  be  inserted 
in  my  patent,  that  eyery  man  who  refuses  to  giye  me  a  shilling, 
should  appear  at  Westminster  Hall  to  shew  cause  why  he  so  re- 
fuses. This  also,  says  the  king,  shall  be  granted  thee,  but  always 
with  this  proyiso,  that  the  roan  be  willing  to  come. 

"  I  am  yours,  &c. 

*^  MiSOXULOS.'' 
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which,  although  it  be  not  unartfully  drawn,  and  is 
perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  a  pleader,  who  can  find 
the  most  plausible  topics  in  behalf  of  his  client,  yet 
there  was  no  great  skill  required  to  detect  the  many 
mistakes  contained  in  it ;  which,  however,  are  by 
no  means  to  be  charged  upon  the  right  honourable 
committee,  but  upon  the  most  false,  impudent,  and 
fraudulent  representations  of  Wood  and  his  accom- 
plices. I  desire  one  particular  may  dwell  upon  your 
minds,  although  I  have  mentioned  it  more  than 
once ;  that,  after  all  the  weight  laid  upon  precedents, 
there  is  not  one  produced  in  the  whole  Report  of  a 
patent  for  coining  copper  in  England  to  pass  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  only  two  patents  referred  to  (for  indeed 
there  ^ere  no  more),  which  were  both  passed  in 
Ireland,  by  references  to  the  king's  council  here ; 
both  less  advantageous  to  the  coiner  than  this  of 
Wood  :  and  in  both,  securities  given  to  receive  the 
coin  at  every  call,  and  give  gold  and  silver  in  lieu  of 
it.  This  demonstrates  the  most  flagrant  falsehood 
and  impudence  of  Wood,  by  which  he  would  endea- 
vour to  make  the  right  honourable  committee  his 
instru&ents  (for  his  own  illegal  and  exorbitant  gain) 
to  ruin  a  kingdom,  which  has  deserved  quite  difter- 
ent  treatment. 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  such  a  work  as  I  have 
undertaken,  might  have  worthily  employed  a  much 
better  pen :  but  when  a  house  is  attempted  to  be 
robbed,  it  often  happens  the  weakest  in  the  family 
runs  first  to  the  door.  All  the  assistance  I  had, 
were  some  informations  from  an  eminent  person ; 
whereof  I  am  afraid  I  have  spoiled  a  few,  by  endea- 
vouring to  make  them  of  a  piece  with  my  own  pro- 
ductions, and  the  rest  I  was  not  able  to  manage  :  I 
was  in  the  case  of  David,  who  could  not  move  in 
the  armour  of  Saul :  and  therefore  I  rather  chose 
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to  attack  this  uncircumclsed  Philistine  (Wood  I 
mean)  with  a  sling  and  a  stone.  And  I  may  say, 
for  Wood's  honour  as  well  as  my  own,  that  he  re- 
sembles Goliah  in  many  circumstances  very  appli* 
cable  to  the  present  purpose ;  for,  Goliah  had  "  a 
helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  armed 
with  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  the  weight  of  the  coat  was 
five  thousand  shekels  of  brass  ;  and  he  had  greaves 
of  brass  upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  between 
his  shoulders."  In  short,  he  was  like  Mr  Wood, 
all  over  brass,  and  he  defied  the  armies  of  the  liv- 
ing God.  Goliah's  conditions  of  combat  were  like- 
wise the  same  with  those  of  Wood  :  "  if  he  prevail 
against  us,  then  shall  we  be  his  servants."  But  if 
it  happens  that  I  prevail  over  him,  I  renounce  the 
other  part  of  the  condition  ;  "  he  shall  never  be  a  ser- 
vant of  mine ;"  for  I  do  not  think  him  fit  to  be 
trusted  in  any  honest  man's  shop. 

I  will  conclude  with  my  humble  desire  and  re- 
quest, which  I  made  in  my  second  letter,  that  your 
lordships  and  worships  would  phase  to  order  a  de- 
claration to  be  drawn  up,  expressing  in  the  strong- 
est terms  your  firm  resolution  never  to  receive  or 
utter  any  of  Wood's  halfpence  or  farthings;  and  for- 
bidding your  tenants  to  receive  them  :  that  the  said 
declaration  may  be  signed  by  as  many  persons  as 
possible*,  who  have  estates  in  this  kingdom,  and 
be  sent  down  to  your  several  tenants  aforesaid. 


*  A  declaration  pursuant  to  this  request  nas  signed  soon  after 
by  the  most  considerable  persons  of  the  kingdom ;  which  was 
uniTcrsally  spread,  and  was  of  great  use. — F. 

Many  of  these  resolutions  are  now  lying  before  the  editor,  sub. 
gcribed  by  persons  of  every  different  rank  and  degree,  and  by 
the  various  corporations  of  Dublin,  from  the  most  wealthy  and 
respectable  down  to  the  flying-stationers,  commonly  called  news- 
boys, who  ^<  give  notice  to  all  gentlemen^  ladies^  and  others^  who 
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And  if  the  dread  of  Wood*s  halfpence  should  con- 
tinue until  next  quarter  sessions,  which  I  hope  it 
will  not,  the  gentlemen  of  every  county  will  then 
have  a  fair  opportunity  of  declaring  against  them 
with  unanimity  and  zeal.  I  am,  with  the  greatest 
respect, 

(May  it  please  your  lordships  and  worships) 
Your  most  dutiful  and  obedient  servant, 

Aug.  25,  1724.  M.  B. 


ihall  liaTC  occasion  to  buy  news,  poems,  songs^  letters,  lam- 
poons, &c.  that  they  will  not  receive  or  offer  in  change  any  of 
William  Wood's  drossy  halfpence  or  farthings,  because  they  can 
neitlier  get  news^  ale^  tobacco,  brandy,  nor  snufT,  for  such  cursed 
stuff." 


[     168     ] 
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TO  THE  WHOLE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 


[It  was  in  this  fourth  letter  that  the  goTernment  of  Ireland  disco- 
Tered  matter  for  prosecution.  The  Tell  indeed  which  had  hither- 
to been  industriously  spread  over  the  real  cause  of  controyersy, 
was  now  hardily  raised ;  for  the  letter  professedly  treats  of  the 
nature  of  the  King's  prerogative  in  coining  money,  and  of  the 
title  assumed  by  the  English  ministry  to  impose  upon  the  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Ireland,  a  contract,  to  which  her  legis- 
lature were  no  parties,  and  of  the  various  arts  of  secret  influ- 
ence,  and  threats  of  open  violence,  which  had  been  employed  by 
them  to  silence  opposition.] 


Oct.  23,  1734. 
MY  DEAR  COUNTRYMEN, 

Having  already  written  three  letters  upon  so  disa- 
greeable a  subject  as  Mr  Wood  and  his  halfpence,  I 
conceived  my  task  was  at  an  end ;  but  I  find  that 
cordials  must  be  frequently  applied  to  weak  consti- 
tutions, political  as  well  as  natural.  A  people  long 
used  to  hardships,  lose  by  degrees  the  very  notions 
of  liberty :  they  look  upon  themselves  as  creatures 
at  mercy,  and  that  all  impositions  laid  on  them  by  a 
stronger  hand,  are,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Report,  le- 
gal and  obligatory.    Hence  proceed  that  poverty 
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and  lowness  of  spirit,  to  wliich  a  kingdom  may  be 
subject,  as  well  as  a  particular  person.  And  when 
Esau  came  fainting  from  the  field  at  the  point  to 
die,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  sold  his  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage. 

I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  shown,  to  all  who 
could  want  instruction,  by  what  methods  they  might 
safely  proceed,  whenever  this  coin  should  be  offered 
to  them :  and  I  believe  there  has  not  been,  for  many 
ages,  an  example  of  any  kingdom  so  firmly  united 
in  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  this  of  ours  is  at 
present  against  that  detestable  fraud.  But,  however, 
it  so  happens,  that  some  weak  people  begin  to  be 
alarmed  anew  by  rumours  industriously  spread. 
Wood  prescribes  to  the  newsmongers  in  London 
what  they  are  to  write.  In  one  of  their  papers,  pub- 
lished here  by  some  obscure  printer,  and  certainly 
with  a  bad  design  *,  we  are  told,  "  that  the  papists 
in  Ireland  have  entered  into  an  association  against 
his  coin ;"  although  it  be  notoriously  known  that 
they  never  once  offered  to  stir  in  the  matter ;  so  that 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  the  privy-council,  the 
great  number  of  corporations,  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  Dublin,  the  grand-juries,  and  principal 
gentlemen  of  several  counties,  are  stigmatized  in  a 
lump  under  the  name  of"  papists.^' 

This  impostor  and  his  crew  do  likewise  give  out, 
that,  by  refusing  to  receive  his  dross  for  sterling  we 
**  dispute  the  king's  prerogative,  are  grown  ripe  for 
rebellion,  and  ready  to  shake  off  the  dependency  of 
Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  England.**  To  counte- 
nance which  reports,  he  has  published  a  paragraph 
in  another  newspaper,  to  let  us  know,  that  <*  the 


*  Probably  with  no  good^  1st  edit. 
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lord-lieutenant  is  ordered  to  come  over  immediately 
to  settle  his  halfpence.'* 

I  entreat  you,  my  dear  countrymen,  not  to  be  un- 
der the  least  concern  upon  these  and  the  like  ru- 
mours, which  are  no  more  than  the  last  howls  of  a 
dog  dissected  alive,  as  I  hope  he  has  sufficiently 
been.  These  calumnies  are  the  only  reserve  that 
is  left  him.  For  surely  our  continued  and  (almost) 
unexampled  loyalty,  will  never  be  called  in  question 
for  not  suffering  ourselves  to  be  robbed  of  all  that 
we  have  by  one  obscure  ironmonger. 

As  to  disputing  the  king's  prerogative,  give  me 
leave  to  explain  to  those  who  are  ignorant,  what  the 
meaning  of  that  word  prerogative  is. 

The  kings  of  these  realms  enjoy  several  powers, 
wherein  the  laws  have  not  interposed  :  so  they  can 
make  war  and  peace  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  this  is  a  very  great  prerogative  :  but,  if 
the  parliament  does  not  approve  of  the  war,  the  king 
must  bear  the  charge  of  it  out  of  his  own  purse ;  and 
this  is  a  great  check  on  the  crown.  So,  the  king 
has  a  prerogative  to  coin  money  without  consent  of 
parliament :  but  he  cannot  compel  tite  subject  to 
take  that  money,  except  it  be  sterling,  gold  or  silver; 
because  herein  he  is  limited  by  law.  Some  princes 
have  indeed  extended  their  prerogative  farther  than 
the  law  allowed  them  :  wherein,  however,  the  law- 
yers of  succeeding  ages,  as  fond  as  they  are  of  pre- 
cedents, have  never  dared  to  justify  them.  But  to 
say  the  truth,  it  is  only  of  late  times  that  prerogative 
has  been  fixed  and  ascertained.  For  whoever  reads 
the  history  of  England,  will  find  that  some  former 
kings,  and  those  none  of  the  worst,  have,  upon  se- 
veral occasions,  ventured  to  control  the  laws,  with 
very  little  ceremony  or  scruple,  even  later  than  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     In  her  reign,  that  per- 
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nicious  counsel  of  sending  base  money  hither,  very 
narrowly  failed  of  losing  the  kingdom ;  being  com- 
plained of  by  the  lord  deputy,  the  council,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  English  here  :  so  that,  soon  after 
her  death,  it  was  recalled  by  her  successor,  and  law- 
ful money  paid  in  exchange. 

Having  thus  given  you  some  notion  of  what  is 
meant  by  "  the  king's  prerogative,"  as  far  as  a 
tradesman  can  be  thought  cajiable  of  explaining 
it,  I  will  only  add  the  opinion  of  the  great  lord 
Bacon :  "  That,  as  God  governs  the  world  by  the 
settled  laws  of  nature,  which  he  has  made,  and  never 
transcends  those  laws  but  upon  high,  important  oc- 
casions ;  so,  among  earthly  princes,  those  are  the 
wisest  and  the  best,  who  govern  by  the  known  laws 
of  the  country,  and  seldomest  make  use  of  their  pre- 
rogative." 

Now  here  you  may  see,  that  the  vile  accusation 
of  Wood  and  his  accomplices,  charging  us  with  dis- 
puting the  king's  prerogative,  by  refusing  his  brass, 
can  have  no  place ;  because  compelling  the  subject 
to  take  any  coin  which  is  not  sterling,  is  no  part  of 
the  king's  prerogative ;  and  I  am  very  confident,  if 
it  were  so,  we  should  be  the  last  of  his  people  to 
tlispute  it :  as  well  from  that  inviolable  loyalty  we 
have  always  paid  to  his  majesty,  as  from  the  treat- 
ment we  might  in  such  a  case  justly  expect  from 
some,  who  seem  to  think  we  have  neither  common 
sense  nor  common  senses.  But,  God  be  thanked, 
the  best  of  them  are  only  our  fellow-subjects,  and  not 
our  masters.  One  great  merit  I  am  sure  we  have, 
which  those  of  English  birth  can  have  no  pretence 
to, — ^that  our  ancestors  reduced  this  kingdom  to  the 
obedience  of  England  ;  for  which  we  have  been  re- 
warded with  a  worse  climate,  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  laws  to  which  we  do  not  consent,  a  ruin- 
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ed  trade,  a  house  of  peers  without  jurisdiction,  al- 
most an  incapacity  for  all  employments,^  and  the 
dread  of  Wood's  halfpence. 

But  we  are  so  far  from  disputing  the  king's  pre- 
rogative in  coining,  that  we  own  he  has  power  to 
give  a  patent  to  any  man  for  setting  his  royal 
image  and  superscription  upon  whatever  materials 
he  pleases,  and  liberty  to  the  patentee  to  offer  them 
in  any  country  from  England  to  Japan  ;  only  attend- 
ed with  one  small  limitation, — ^that  nobody  alive  is 
obliged  to  take  them. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  was  ever  against  all 
recourse  to  England  for  a  remedy  against  the  pre- 
sent impending  evil;  especially  when  I  observed, 
that  the  addresses  of  both  houses,  after  long  expect- 
ance, produced  nothing  but  a  Report,  altogether  in 
favour  of  Wood ;  upon  which  I  made  some  obser- 
vations in  a  former  letter,  and  might  at  least  have 
made  as  many  more ;  for  it  is  a  paper  of  as  singular 
a  nature  as  I  ever  beheld. 

But  I  mistake ;  for,  before  this  Report  was  made, 
his  majesty's  most  gracious  answer  to  the  house  of 
lords  was  sent  over  and  printed ;  wherein  are  these 
words,  granting  the  patent  for  coining  halfpence 
and  farthings,  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  his 
ROYAL  predecessors, '&c.  That  king  Charles  II. 
and  king  James  II.  (and  they  only),  did  grant 
patents  for  this  purpose  is  indisputable,  and  I  have 
'  shown  it  at  large.  Their  patents  were  passed  un- 
der the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  by  references  to  Ire- 
land ;  the  copper  to  be  coined  in  Ireland ;  the  pa- 
tentee was  bound,  on  demand,  to  receive  his  coin 
back  in  Ireland,  and  pay  silver  and  gold  in  return. 
Wood's  patent  was  made  under  the  great  seal  of 
England ;  the  brass  coined  in  England ;  not  the  least 
reference  made  to  Ireland  i  the  sum  immense,  and 
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the  patentee  under  no  obligation  to  receive  it  again, 
and  give  good  money  for  it.  This  I  only  mention, 
because,  in  my  private  thoughts,  I  have  sometimes 
made  a  query,  whether  the  penner  of  those  words 
in  his  majesty's  most  gracious  answer,  "  agreeable 
to  the  practice  of  his  royal  predecessors,"  had  ma- 
turely  considered  the  several  circumstances,  which, 
in  my  poor  opinion,  seem  to  make  a  difference. 

Let  me  now  say  something  concerning  the  other 
great  cause  of  some  people's  fear,  as  Wood  has 
taught  the  London  newswriter  to  express  it,  that 
his  excellency  the  lord-lieutenant  is  coming  over  to 
settle  Wood's  halfpence. 

We  know  very  well,  that  the  lords-lieutenants, 
for  several  years  past,  have  not  thought  this  king- 
dom worthy  the  honour  of  their  residence,  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  king's  busi- 
ness ;  which,  consequently,  wanted  no  speed  in  the 
dispatch.  And  therefore  it  naturally  fell  into  most 
men's  thoughts,  that  a  new  governor,  coming  at  an 
unusual  time^  must  portend  some  unusual  business 
to  be  done  ;  especially  if  the  common  report  be  true, 
that  the  parliament,  prorogued  to  I  know  not  when, 
is,  by  a  new  summons,  revoking  that  prorogation,  to 
assemble  soon  after  the  arrival ;  for  which  extraor- 
dinary proceeding  the  lawyers  on  the  other  side  the 
water  have,  by  great  good  fortune,  found  two  pre- 
cedents. 

All  this  being  granted,  it  can  never  enter  into 
-my  head,  that  so  little  a  creature  as  Wood,  could 
find  credit  enough  with  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
to  have  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  sent  hither  in 
a  hurry  upon  his  errand.  , 

For,  let  us  take  the  whole  matter  nakedly,  as  it 
lies  before  us,  without  the  refinements  of  some  peo- 
ple, with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.     Here  is  a 
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patent  granted  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  up. 
on  false  suggestions,  to  one  William  Wood,  for  coin- 
ing copper-halfpence  for  Ireland :  the  parliament 
here,  upon  apprehensions  of  the  worst  consequences 
from  the  said  patent,  address  the  king  to  have  it 
recalled  :  this  is  refused,  and  a  committee  of  the 
privy-council  report  to  his  majesty,  that  Wood  has 
performed  the  conditions  of  his  patent.  He  then 
is  left  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  his  halfpence,  no 
man  being  obliged!  to  receive  them ;  the  people 
here,  being  likewise  left  to  themselves,  unite  as  one 
man,  resolving  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  ware.  By  this  plain  account  of  the  fact,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  king  and  his  ministry  are  wholly 
out  of  the  case,  and  the  matter  is  left  to  be  disputed 
between  him  and  us.  Will  any  man  therefore  at- 
tempt to  persuade  me,  that  a  lord-lieutenant  is  to 
be  dispatched  over  in  great  haste  before  the  ordi- 
nary time,  and  a  parliament  summoned  by  antici- 
pating a  prorogation,  merely  to  put  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  into  the  pocket  of  a  sharper,  by  the  ruin 
of  a  most  loyal  kingdom  ? 

But  supposing  all  this  to  be  true  :  by  what  argu- 
ments could  a  lord-lieutenant  prevail  on  the  same 
parliament,  which  addressed  with  so  much  zeal 
and  earnestness  against  this  evil,  to  pass  it  into  a 
law  ?  1  am  sure  their  opinion  of  Wood  and  his  pro- 
ject is  not  mended  since  their  last  prorogation:  and, 
supposing  those  methods  should  be  used,  which 
detractors  tell  us  have  been  sometimes  put  in  prac- 
tice for  gaining  votes,  it  is  well  known,  that  in  this 
kingdom  there  are  few  employments  to  be  given ; 
and  if  there  were  more,  it  is  as  well. known  to  whose 
share  they  must  fall. 

But,  because  great  numbers  of  you 'are  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  your  country,  I  will  tell 
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you  some  reasons  why  there  are  so  few  employ- 
ments  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  kingdom.  All  con- 
siderable offices  for  life  are  here  possessed  by  those 
to  whom  the  reversions  were  granted  5  and  these 
have  been  generally  followers  of-  the  chief  gover- 
nors,  or  persons  who  had  interest  in  the  court  of 
England:  so  the  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton  holds 
that  great  office  of  master  of  the  rolls;  the  Lord 
Palmerstown  is  first  remembrancer,  worth  near 
200Q1.  per  annum.  One  Dodington,  secretary  to 
the  Elarl  of  Pembroke,  begged  the  reversion  of  clerk 
of  the  pells,  worth  2,5001.  a  year,  which  he  now 
enjoys  by  the  death  of  the  Lord  Newtown.  Mr 
Southwell  is  secretarv  of  state,  and  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington  lord  high  treasurer  of  Ireland  by  inheritance. 
These  are  only  a  few  among  many  others,  which  I 
have  been  told  of,  but  cannot  remember.  Nay,  the 
reversion  of  several  employments  during  pleasure, 
is  granted  the  same  way.  This,  among  many  others 
is  a  circumstance,  whereby  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  nations  upon  earth, 
and  makes  it  so  difficult  an  affair  to  get  into  a  civil 
employ,'  that  Mr  Addison  was  forced  to  purchase 
an  old  obscure  place,  called  keeper  of  the  records 
in  Bermingham's  tower,  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  and 
to  get  a  salary  of  4001.  annexed  to  it,  though  all  the 
records  there  are  not  worth  half  a  crown,  either  for 
curiosity  or  use.  *  And  we  lately  saw  a  favourite 
secretary  f  descend  to  be  master  of  the  revels,  which 


*  Tickell  notices  this  circumstance  in  his  preface  to  Addison's 
works,  as  a  mark  of  Queen  Anne's  special  favour  for  Addison, 
though  Swift  seems  to  have  giyen  it  a  diflerent  turn. 

f  Mr  Hopkins,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The  ex* 
actions  made  bj  this  gentleman  upon  the  players,  in  his  capacity 
of  master  of  the  lleyels,  are  the  subject  of  two  satirical  poems^ 
Vol.  XIV.  pages  156,  158. 
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by  his  credit  and  extortion  he  has  made  pretty  con- 
siderable. I  say  nothing  of  the  under-treasurer- 
ship,  worth  about  90001.  a  year,  nor  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  revenue,  four  of  whom  generally  live 
in  England ;  for  I  think  none  of  these  are  granted 
in  reversion.  But  the  jest  is,  that  I  have  known, 
upon  occasion,  some  of  these  absent  officers  as  keen 
against  the  interest  of  Ireland,  as  if  they  had  never 
been  indebted  to  her  for  a  single  groat. 

I  confess  I  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  wish, 
that  this  project  of  Wood  might  succeed ;  43ecause 
I  reflected  with  some  pleasure,  what  a  jolly  crew 
it  would  bripg  over  among  us  of  lords  and  ^squires, 
and  pensioners  of  both  sexes,  and  officers  civil  and 
military,  where  we  should  live  together  as  merry 
and  sociable  as  beggars ;  only  with  this  one  abate- 
ment, that  we  should  neither  have  meat  to  feed^  nor 
manufactures  to  clothe  us,  unless  we  could  be  con- 
tent to  prance  about  in  coats  of  mail,  or  eat  brass  as 
ostriches  do  iron. 

I  return  from  this  digression  to  that  which  gave 
me  the  occasion  of  making  it :  and  I  believe  you 
are  now  convinced,  that  if  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land were  as  temptable  as  any  other  assembly  with- 
in a  mile  of  Christendom  (which  God  forbid),  yet 
the  managers  must  of  necessity  fail,  for  want  of 
tools  to  work  with.  But  1  will  yet  go  one  step  far- 
ther, by  supposing  that  a  hundred  new  employ- 
ments were  erected,  on  purpose  to  gratify  compil- 
ers ;  yet  still  an  insuperable  difficulty  would  remain. 
For  it  happens,  I  know  not  how,  that  money  is 
neither  whig  nor  tory,  neither  of  town  nor  cbuntry 
party ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  gentleman 
would  rather  choose  to  live  upon  his  own  estate, 
which  brings  him  gold  and  silver,  than  with  the 
addition  of  an  employment,  when  his  rents  and  sa- 
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lary  most  both  be  paid  in  Wood'^  brass,  at  above 
eighty  per  cent,  discoant. 

For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  I  am  con- 
fident you  need  not  be  under  the  least  apprehen- 
sions from  the  sudden  expectation  of  the  lord-lieu* 
tenant*,  while  we  continue  in  our  present  liearty 
disposition,  to  alter  which  no  suitable  temptation 
can  possibly  be  offered.  And  if,  as  1  have  often 
asserted  from  the  best  authority,  the  law  has  not  left 
a  power  in  the  crown  to  force  any  money,  except 
sterling,  upon  the  subject,  much  less  can  the  crowa 
devolve  such  a  power  upon  another. 

This  I  speak  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the  per* 
son  and  dignity  of  his  excellency  the  Lord  Carte- 
ret, whose  character  was  lately  given  me  by  a  gen* 
tleman  that  has  known  him  from  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  world.  That  gentleman  describes  him 
as  a  young  nobleman  of  great  accomplishments, 
excellent  learning,  regular  in  his  life,  and  of  much 
spirit  and  vivacity.  He  has  since,  as  I  have  heard, 
been  employed  abroad ;  was  principal  secretary  of 
state ;  and  is  now,  about  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  From 
such  a  governor,  this  kingdom  may  reasonably  hope 
for  as  much  prosperity,  as,  under  so  many  discou- 
ragements, it  can  be  capable  of  receiving-f 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  within  the  memory  of  man^ 
there  have  been  governors  of  so  much  dexterity,  as 
to  carry  points  of  terrible  consequence  to  this  king- 
dom, hy  their  power  with  those  who  are  in  oflSce; 
and  by  their  arts  in  managing  or  deluding  others 
with  oaths,  affability,  and  even  with  dinners.     If 


*  Lord  Carteret,  afterward  Earl  GnuiTilfew^F* 
t  Lord  Carteret,  as  an  oppoaeot  of  Walpole,  and  an  ally  of. 
0oUng)>roke,  was  in  some  respects  a  faYourite  of  the  Dean* 

VOL.  VII,  M 
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Wood's  brass  had  in  those  times  been  upon  the  an- 
vil, it  is  obvious  enough  to  conceive  what  methods^ 
would  have  been  taken.     Depending  persons  would 
have  been  told  in  plain  terms,  "  that  it  was  a  service 
expected  from  them,  under  the  pain  of  the  public 
business  being  put  into  more  complying  hands." 
Others  would  be  allured  by  promises.    To  the  coun- 
try gentlemen,  beside  good  words,  burgundy^  and 
closeting,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  hinted,  ^^  how 
kindly  it  would  be  taken  to  comply  with  a  royal 
patent,  although  it  were  not  compulsory :  that  if  any 
inconveniencies  ensued,  it  might  be  made  up  with 
other  graces  or  favours  hereafter:  that  gentlemen 
ought  to  consider  whether  it  were  prudent  or  safe 
to  disgust  England.     They   would   be  desired  to 
think  of  some  good  bills  for  encouraging  of  trade, 
and  setting  the  poor  to  work;  some  farther  acts 
against  popery,  and  for  uniting  protestants."  There 
would  be  solemn  engagements,  ^*  that  we  should 
never  be  troubled  with  above  forty  thousand  pounds 
in  his  coin,  and  all  of  the  best  and  weightiest  sort, 
for  which  we  should  only  give  our  manufactures  in 
exchange,  and  keep  our  gold  and  silver  at  home." 
Perhaps  a  seasonable  report  of  some  invasion  would 
have  been  spread  in  the   most  proper  juncture; 
which  is  a  great  smoother  of  rubs  in  public  proceed- 
ings :  and  we  should  have  been  told,  '*  that  this  was 
no  time  to  create  differences,  when  the  kingdom  was 
in  danger." 

These,  I  say,  and  the  like  metliods,  would,  in 
corrupt  times,  have  been  taken  to  let  in  this  deluge 
of  brass  among  us ;  and  I  am  confident,  even  then, 
would  not  have  succeeded ;  much  less  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  so  excellent  a  person  as  the  Lord 
Carteret ;  and  in  a  country  where  the  people  of  all 
ranks^  parties,  and  denominations,  are  convinced  to 
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a  man,  that  the  utter  undoing  of  themselves  and 
their  posterity  for  ever,  will  be  dated  from  the  ad^ 
mission  of  that  execrable  coin :  that  if  it  once  enters, 
it  can  be  no  more  confined  to  a  small  or  moderate 
quantity,  than  a  plague  can  be  confined  to  a  few  fa- 
milies; and  that  no  equivalent  can  be  given  by  any 
earthly  power,  any  more  thian  a  dead  carcass  can  be 
recovered  to  life  by  a  cordial. 

There  is  one  comfortable  circumstance  in  this 
univer^l  opposition  to  Mr  Wood,  that  the  people 
sent  over  hither  from  England,  to  fill  up  our  vacan- 
cies, exclesiastical,  civil,  and  military,  are  all  on  our 
side.  Money,  the  great  divider  of  the  world,  has, 
by  a  strange  revolution,  been  the  great  uniter  of 
a  most  divided  people.  Who  would  leave  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year  in  England  (a  country  of  free- 
dom) to  be  paid  a  thousand  in  Ireland  out  of  Wood's 
exchequer?  The  gentleman  they  have  lately  made 
primate,  ♦  would  never  quit  his  seat  in  an  English 
house  of  lords,  and  his  preferments  at  Oxford  and 
Bristol,  worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year,  for 
four  times  the  denomination  here,  but  not  half  the 
value;  therefore  1  expect  to  hear  he  will  be  as  good 
an  Irishman,  at  least  upon  this  one  article^  as  any 
of  his  brethren,  or  even  of  us,  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  in  this  island.  For,  those^ 
who  in  the  common  phrase  do  not  come  hither  to 
learn  the  language,  would  never  change  a  better 
country  for  a  worse,  to  receive  brass  instead  pf 
gold. 

Another  slander  spread  by  Wood  and  his  emis- 
saries, is,  "that  by  opposing  him,  we  discover  an 
inclination  to  throw  off  our  dependence  upon  the 


♦  Dv  Hugh  Boulter.— F. 
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crown  of  England."  Pray  observe  how  important 
a  person  is  this  same  William  Wood,  and  how  the 
public  weal  of  two  kingdoms  is  involved  in  his 
private  interest.  First,  all  those  who  refuse  to  take 
his  coin  are  papists;  for  he  tells  us,  ^^  that  none  but 
papists  are  associated  against  him."  Secondly, 
•*  they  dispute  the  king's  prerogative:"  Thirdly, 
*•  they  are  ripe  For  rebellion/  And,  fourthly, 
*•  they  are  going  to  shake  off  their  dependence  upon 
the  crown  of  England;'*  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
going  to  choose  another  king ;  for  there  can  be  no 
other  meaning  in  this  expression,  however  some 
may  pretend  to  strain  it. 

And  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
to  those  who  are  ignorant,  another  point,  which  has 
often  swelled  in  my  breast.  Those  who  come  over 
hither  to  us  from  England,  and  some  weak  people 
among  ourselves,  whenever  in  discourse  we  make 
mention  of  liberty  and  property,  shake  their  heads, 
and  tell  us,  that  ^^  Ireland  is  a  depending  kingdom,"  ^ 
as  if  they  would  seem  by  this  phrase  to  intend,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  in  son\e  state  of  slavery  or 
dependence  different  from  those  of  England :  where- 
as a  depending  kingdom  is  a  modern  term  of  art, 
unknown  as  I  have  heard  to  all  ancient  civilians, 
and  writers  upon  government;  and  Ireland  is,  on 
the  contrary,  called  in  some  statutes  ^^  an  imperial 
crown,"  as  held  only  from  God ;  which  is  as  high  a 
style  as  any  kingdom  is  capable  of  receiving.  There- 
fore, by  this  expression,  **a  depending  kingdom," 
there  is  no  more  to.  be  understood^  than  that,  by  a 
statute  made  here  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry 

*  This  passage  contains  the  pith  and  essence  of  the  whole  con« 
troTersy.  It^was  one  of  those  selected  for  prosecution  by  the 
Gofernment. 
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VIII.,  the  king,  and  his  successors,  are  to  be  kings 
imperial  of  this  realm,  as  united  and  knit  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  England.     I   have  looked  over  all 
the  En'glish  and  Irish  statutes,  without  finding  any 
law  that  makes  Ireland  depend  upon  England,  any 
more  than  England  does  upon  Ireland.     We  have 
indeed  obliged  ourselves  to  have  the  same  king  with 
them;  and  consequently  they  are  obliged  to  have 
the  same  king  with  us.  •    For  the  law  was  made  by 
our  own  parliament ;  and  our  ancestors  then  were 
not  such  fools  (whatever  they  were  in  the  preced-  . 
ing  reign)  to  bring  themselves  under  I  know  not 
what  dependence,  which  is  now  talked  of,  without 
any  ground  of  law,  reason,  or  common  sense. 

Let  whoever  thinks  otherwise,  I,  M.  B.,  drapier, 
desire  to  be  excepted :  for  I  declare,  next  under 
God,  I  depend  only  on  the  kinjg  my  sove;reign,  and 
on  the  laws  of  my  own  country.  And  I  am  so  far 
from  depending  upon  the  people  of  England,  that 
if  they  should  ever  rebel  against  my  sovereign  (which 
God  forbid)  I  would  be  ready,  at  the  first  command 
from  his  majesty,  to  take  arms  against  them,  as  some 
of  my  countrymen  did  against  theirs  at  Preston. 
And  if  such  a  rebellion  should  prove  so  successful  as 
to  fix  the  pretender  on  the  throne  of  England,  I 
would  venture  to  transgress  that  statute  so  far,  as  to 
lose  every  drop  of  my  blood  to  hinder  him  from 
being  king  of  Ireland.  * 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
the  parliaments  of  England  have  sometimes  assum- 
ed the  power  of  binding  this  kingdom  by  laws  en- 
acted there ;•]•  wherein  they  were  at  first  openly  op- 


*  This  paragnph  gare  great  offence.    See  Letter  V. — F. 

f  Particularly  ia  the  reign  of  WillUm  III.  ^hen  this  doctrine 
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posed  (as  far  as  truth,  reason,  and  justice  are  capa- 
ble of  opposing)  by  the  famous  Mr  Molineux  *  an 
English  gentleman  born  here,  as  well  as  by  several 
of  the  greatest  patriots  and  best  whigs  in  England ; 
but  the  love  and  torrent  of  power  prevailed.  In* 
deed  the  arguments  on  both  sides  were  invincible. 
For,  in  reason,  all  government  without  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  is  the  very  definition  of  slavery; 
but,  in  fact,  eleven  men  well  armed  will  certainly 
subdue  one  single  man  in  his  shirt.  But  I  have 
done;  for  those  who  have  used  power  to  cramp  li- 
berty, have  gone  so  far  as  to  resent  even  the  liberty 
of  coniplaining:  although  a  man  upon  the  rack  was 
never  known  to  be  refused  the  liberty  of  roaring  as 
loud  as  he  thought  fit. 

And  as  we  are  apt  to  sink  too  much  under  un- 
reasonable fears,  so  we  are  too  soon  inclined  to  be 
raised  by  groundless  hopes,  according  to  the  nature 
of  all  consumptive  bodies  like  ours.  Thus  it  has 
been  given  about,  for  several  days  past,  that  some- 
body in  England  empowered  a  second  somebody,  to 
write  to  a  third  somebody  here,  to  assure  us  that 
we  should  no  more  be  troubled  with  these  halfpence. 
And  this  is  reported  to  have  been  done  by  the  same 
person,  f  who  is  said  to  have  sworn  some  months 
ago,  "  that  he  would  ram  them  down  our  throats," 
though  I  doubt  they  would  stick  in  our  stomachs  : 


of  English  supremacy  was  assumed,  in  order  to  discredit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Irish  parliament  summoned  by  James  II. 

*  William  Moly  ncux,  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  and  patriot,  the 
friend  of  Locke.  When  this  gentleman  conceived  that  the  wool- 
len manufactory  of  Ireland  was  in  danger  of  ruin,  from  the  op- 
pressive regulations  adopted  by  the  English  government,  he  as- 
serted the  independence  of  his  country,  in  aTract,  entitled,*'  The 
Case  of  Ireland's  being  bound  by  acts  of  parliament  in  F^ngl^nd 
stated,"     It  was  published  in  1698. 

+  Mr  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  OrforJ.— F. 
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but  whichever  of  these  reports  be  true  or  false,  it  is 
no  concern  of  ours.  For,  in  this  point,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  English  ministers:  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  leave  it  in  their  power  to  redress  thi« 
grievance,  or  to  enforce  it:  for  the  report  of  the 
committee  has  given  me  a  surfeit.  The  remedy  is 
wholly  in  your  own  hands ;  and  therefore  I  have  di- 
gressed a  little,  in  order  to  refesh  and  continue  that 
spirit  so  seasonably  raised  among  you ;  and  to  let 
you  see,  that  by  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  of  na- 
tions, and  of  your  country,  you  are  and  ought  to 
be  as  FREE  a  people  as  your  brethren  in  England. 

If  the  pamphlets  published  at  Tendon  by  Wood 
and  his  journeymen,  in  defence  of  his  cause,  were 
reprinted  here,  and  our  countrymen  could  be  per- 
suaded to  read  them,  they  would  convince  you 
of  his  wicked  design  more  than  all  I  shall  ever 
be  able  to  say.  In  short,  I  make  him  a  perfect 
saint  in .  comparison  of  what  he  appears  ^to  be  from 
the  writings  of  those  whom  he  hires  to  justify  his 
project.  But  he  is  so  far  master  of  the  field  (let 
others  guess  the  reason)  that  no  London  printer 
dare  publish  any  paper  written  in  favour  of  Ireland: 
and  here  nobody  as  yet  has  been  so  bold  as  to  pub- 
lish any  thing  in  favour  of  him* 

There  was,  a  few  days  ago,  a  pamphlet  sent  me 
of  near  fifty  pages,  written  in  favour  of  Mr  Wood 
and  his  coinage,  printed  in  London:  it  is  not  worth 
answering,  because  probably  it  will  never  be  pub- 
lished here.  But  it  gave  me  occasion  to  reflect 
upon  an  unhappiness  we  lie  under,  that  the  people 
of  England  are  utterly  ignorant  of  our  case ;  which 
however  is  no  wonder,  since  it  is  a  point  they  do  not 
in  the  least  concern  themselves  about,  farther  than 
perhaps  as  a  subject  of  discourse  in  a  coffee-house, 
when  they  have  nothing  else  to  talk  of.     Fgr  I  have 
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reason  to  believe,  that  no  minister  ever  gave  himself 
the  trouble  of  reading  any  papers  written  in  our 
defence,  because  I  suppose  their  opinions  are 
already  detennined,  and  are  formed  wholly  upon 
the  reports  of  Wood  and  his  accomplices;  else  it 
would  be  impossible  that  any  man  could  have  the 
impudence  to  write  such  a  pamphlet  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Our  neighbours,  whose  understandings  are  just 
upon  a  level  with  ours  (which  perhaps  are  none  of 
the  brightest)  >  have  a  strong  contempt  for  most 
nations^  but  especially  for  Ireland.  They  look 
upon  us  as  a  sort  of  savage  Irish,  whom  our  an- 
c^estors  conquered  several  hundred  years  ago.  And 
if  I  should  describe  the  Britons  to  you  as  they  were 
in  Caesar's  time,  when  they  painted  their  bodies,  or 
clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  I  should 
act  full  as  reasonably  ais  they  do.  However,  they 
are  so  far  to  be  excused  in  relation  to  the  present 
subject,  that  hearing  only  one  side  of  the  cause,  and 
having  neither  opportunity  nor  curiosity  to  examine 
the  other,  they  believe  a  lie  merely  for  their  ease; 
and  conclude,  because  Mr  Wood  pretends  to  power, 
\ke  has  also  reason  on  his  side. 

Therefore,  to  let  you  see  how  this  case  is  repre^- 
sented  in  England  by  Wood  and  his  adherents,  I 
have  thought  it  proper  to  extract  out  of  that  pam- 
phlet a  few  of  those  notorious  falsehoods,  in  point  of 
fact  and  reasoning,  contained  therein ;  the  know- 
ledge whereof  will  confirm  my  countrymen  in  their 
own  right  sentiments,  when  they  will  see,  by  com- 
paring both,  how  much  their  enemies  are  in  the 
wrong. 

First,  the  writer  positively  ^asserts,  **  that  Wood's 
halfpence  were  current  among  us  for  several  months, 
with  the  universal  approbation  <^  all  people,  with- 
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out  one  single  gainsayer;  and  we  all,  to  a  man» 
thought  ourselves  happy  in  having  them/' 

Secondly,  he  affirms,  '*  that  we  were  drawn  into 
dislike  of  them  only  by  some  cunning,  evil-design- 
ing men  among  us,  who  opposed  thi^  patent  of 
Wood  to  get  another  for  themselves.'* 

Thirdly,  "  that  those  who  most  declared  at  first 
against  Wood's  patent,  were  the  very  men  who 
intend  to  get  another  for  their  own  advantage." 

Fourthly,  ^<  that  our  parliament  and  privy -council, 
the  k>rd  mayor  and  .aldermen  of  Dublin,  the  grand 
juries  and  merchants,  and  in  short  the  whole  king- 
dom, nay,  the  very  dogs,'*  as  he  expresses  it,  **  were 
fond  of  those  halfpence,  till  they  were  inflamed  by 
those  few  designing  persons  aforesaid/' 

Fifthly,  he  says  directly,  *'  that  all  those  who  op- 
posed the  halfpence,  were  papists,  and  enemies  to 
King  George." 

Thus  far,  I  am  confident,  the  most  ignorant 
among  you  can  safely  swear,  from  your  own  know* 
ledge,  that  the  author  is  a  most  notorious  liar  in  every 
article;  the  direct  contrary  being  so  manifest  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  that,  if  occasion  required,  might 
g^t  it  confirmed  under  five  hundred  thousand  hands. 
Sixthly,  he  would  persuade  us,  **  that  if  we  sell 
five  shillings  worth  of  our  goods  or  manufactures  for 
two  shillings  and  fourpence  worth  of  copper,  al- 
though the  copper  were  melted  down,  and  that  we 
could  get  five  shillings  in  gold  and  silver  for  the  said 
goods ;  yet  to  take  the  said  two  shillings  and  four- 
pence  in  copper,  would  be  greatly  for  our  advan- 
tage." 

And,  lastly,  he  makes  us  a  very  fair  offer,  as  em- 
powered by  Wood,  "  that  if  we  will  take  off  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  his  halfpence  for  our 
goods,  and  likewise  pay  him  three  per  cent,  in* 
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terest  for  thirty  years  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  (at  which  he  computes  the  coin* 
age  above  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  copper)  for  tlie 
loan  of  hi3  coin,  he  will  after  that  time  give  us  good 
money  for  what  halfpence  will  be  then  left/* 

Let  me  place  this  offer  in  as  clear  a  light  as  I  can^ 
to  show  the  insupportable  villany  and  impudence 
of  that  incorrigible  wretch.  **  First/*  says  he,  "  I 
will  send  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  my  coin 
into  your  country :  the  copper  I  compute  to  be,  in 
real  value,  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  I  charge 
you  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
for  the  coinage ;  so  that,  you  see,  I  lend  you  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  thirty  years  -, 
for  which  you  shall  pay  me  three  per  cent.,  that  is 
to  say,  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  which  in  thirty  years  will  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand  pounds.  And  when  these 
thirty  years  are  expired,  return  me  my  copper,  and 
I  will  give  you  good  money  for  it." 

This  is  the  proposal  made  to  us  by  Wood  in  that 
pamphlet,  written  by  one  of  his  commissioners:  and 
the  author  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  infamous 
Coleby,  one  of  his  under-swearers  at  the  committee, 
of  council,  who  was  tried  for  robbing  the  treasury 
here,  where  he  was  an  under-clerk. 

By  this  proposal,  he  will,  first,  receive  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  in  goods  or  sterling,  for  as 
much  copper  as  he  values  at  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  but  in  reality  not  worth  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  Secondly,  he  will  receive  for  interest  a 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  pounds:  and  when  our 
children  come  thirty  years  hence  to  return  his  half- 
pence upon  his  executors  (for  before  that  time  he 
will  be  probably  gone  to  his  own  place)  those  exe- 
cutors will  very  reasonably  reject  them  as  raps  and 
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counterfeits,  which  they  will  be,  and  millions  of 
them  of  his  own  coinage. 

Methinks  I  am  fond  of  such  a  dealer  as  this,  who 
mends  every  day  upon  our  hands,  like  a  Dutch 
reckoning;  wherein  if  you  dispute  the  mireason- 
ableness  and  exorbitance  of  the  bill,  the  landlord 
shall  bring  it  up  every  time  with  new  additions. 

Although  these,  and  the  like  pamphlets,  publish- 
ed by  Wood  in  London,  are  altogether  unknown 
here,  where  nobody  could  read  them  without  as 
much  indignation  as  contempt  would  allow ;  yet  I 
thought  it  proper  to  give  you  a  specimen  how  the 
man  employs  his  time,  where  he  rides  alone  without 
any  creature  to  contradict  him;  while  our  pew 
FRIENDS  there  wonder  at  our  silence :  and  the  Eng- 
lish in  general,  if  they  think  of  this  matter  at  all, 
impute  our  refusal  to  wilfulness  or  disaffection,  just 
as  Wood  and  his  hirelings  are  pleased  to  represent. 

But  although  our  arguments  are  not  suffered  to 
be  printed  in  England,  yet  the  consequence  will  be 
of  little  moment.  Let  Wood  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  people  there,  that  we  ought  to  receive  his  coin; 
and  let  me  convince  our  people  here,  that  they 
ought  to  reject  it,  under  pain  of  our  utter  undoing; 
and  then  let  him  do  his  best  and  hit  worst. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  beg  leave,  in  all  humi- 
lity, to  tell  Mr  Wood,  that  he  is  guilty  of  great  indis- 
cretion, by  causing  so  honourable  a  name  as  that 
of  Mr  Walpole  to  be  mentioned  so  often,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  upon  this  occasion.  A  short  paper 
printed  at  Bristol,  and  reprinted  here,  reports  Mr 
Wood  to  say,  ^*  that  he  wonders  at  the  impudence 
and  insolence  of  the  Irish  in  refusing  his  coin,  and 
what  he  will  do  when  Mr  Walpole  comes  to  town/' 
Where,  by  the  way,  he  is  mistaken ;  for  it  is  the 
true  English  people  of  Ireland  who  refuse  it^  al- 
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though  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Irish  will  do 
so  too  whenever  they  are  asked.  In  another  print* 
ed  paper  of  his  contriving,  it  is  roundly  expressed, 
'^  that  Mr  Walpole  will  cram  his  brass  down  our 
throats.''  Sometimes  it  is  given  out,  *'  that  we  must 
either  tike  those  halfpence,  or  eat  our  brogues  :*' 
and  in  another  newsletter,  but  of  yesterday,  we  read, 
''  that  the  same  great  man  has  sworn  to  make  us 
swallow  his  coin  in  fire-balls.'* 

This  brings  to  my  mind  the  known  story  of  a 
Scotchman,  who,  receiving  the  sentence  of  death 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  hanging,  beheading, 
quartering,  embowelling,  and  the  like,  cried  out, 
*<  What  need  all  this  Cookery  V  And  I  think  we 
have  reason  to  ask  the  same  question^  for,  if  we 
believe  Wood,  here  is  a  dinner  ready  for  us ;  and 
you  see  the  bill  of  fare ;  and  I  am  sorry  the  drink 
was  forgot,  which  might  easily  be  supplied  with 
melted  lead  and  flaming  pitch. 

What  vile  words  are  these  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  great  counsellor,  in  high  trust  with  his  ma- 
jesty, and  looked  upon  as  a  prime-minister?  If  Mr 
Wood  has  no  better  a  manner  of  representing  his 
patrons,  when  I  come  to  be  a  great  man  he  shall 
never  be  suffer^  to  attend  at  my  levee.  This  is 
not  the  style  of  a  great  minister ^  it  savours  too 
much  of  the  kettle  and  the  furnace^  and  came  en-^ 
tirely  out  of  Wood's  forge. 

As  for  the  threat  of  making  us  eat  our  brogues, 
we  need  not  be  in  pain  ;  for,  if  his  coin  should  pass, 
that  unpolite  covering  for  the  feet  would  no  longer 
be  a  national  reproach;  because  then  we  should 
have  neither  shoe  nor  brogue  left  in  the  kingdom. 
But  here  the  falsehood  of  Mr  Wood  is  fairly  detect- 
ed;  for  I  am  confident  Mr  Walpole  never  heard  of 
a  brogue  in  his  whole  life. 

10 
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A«  to  '^  swallowing  these  halfpence  in  fire-balls,'^ 
it  is  a  story  equally  improbable.     For,  to  execnte 
this  operation,  the  whole  stock  of  Mr  Wood's  coin 
and  metal  must  be  melted  down,  and  moulded  into 
hollow  balls  with  wild^fire,  no  bigger  than  a  reason* 
able  throat  may  be  able  to  swallow.     Now,  the 
metal  he  has  prepared,  and  already  coined^  will 
amount  to  at  least  fifty  millions  of  hsufpence,  to  be 
swallowed  by  a  million  and  a  half  of  people:  so  that, 
allowing  two  halfpence  to  each  ball,  there  will  be 
about  seventeen  balls  of  wild-fire  a-piece  to  be  swal- 
lowed by  every  person  in  the  kin^U)m;  and  to  ad- 
minister this  dose,  there  cannot  be    conveniently 
fewer  than  fifty  thousand  operators,  allowing  one 
operator  to  every  thirty ;  which,  considering  the 
squeamishness  of  some  stomachs,  and  the  peevish- 
ness of  young  children^  is  but  reasonable.      Now, 
under  correction  of  better  judgments,  I  think  the 
trouble  and  charge  of  such  an  expenment  would 
exceed  the  profit ;  and  therefore  I  take  this  report 
to  be  Spurious,  or,  at  least,  only  a  new  scheme  of 
Mr  Wood  himself)  which,  to  make  it  pass  the  better 
in  Ireland^  he  would  father  upon  a  minister  of  stale. 
But  I  will  now  demonstrate,  beyond  all  contra- 
diction, that  Mr  Walpole  is  against  this  project  of 
Mr  Wood,  and  is  an  entire  friend  to  Ireland,  only 
by  this  one  invincible  argument ;  that  he  has  the 
universal  opinion  of  being  a  wise  man,  an  able  mi- 
nister, and  in  all  his  proceedings  pursuing  the  true 
interest  of  the  king  his  master ;  and  that  as  hb  in- 
tegrity is  above  all  corruption,  so  is  his  fortune  a- 
bove  all  temptation.    I  reckon^  ttierefore,  we  are 
perfectly  safe  from  that  corner,  and  shall  never  be 
under  the  necessity  of  contending  with  so  formi- 
4Me  a  power,  but  be  left  to  possess  our  brogues 
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and  potatoes  in  peace^  as  remote  from  thunder  as 
we  are  from  Jupiter  *. 

I  am,  my  dear  countrymen, 

your  loving  fellow  subject, 
fellow-sufferer,  and  humble  servant,    • 

M,  B. 


About  £be  same  tiine  with  this  letter,  appeared  a  broad-«ide 
sheet,  called  Tom  Pnnsibi's  Dream,  written  probably  by  Sheridan, 
who  assumes  that  name  in  the  preface  to  the  Art  of  Pun  oing. 
As  it  must  have  been  published  with  the  Dean's  knowledge,  and 
probably  underwent  his  corrections,  it  has  title  to  a  place  in 
these  notes, 

TOM  PUNSIBI'S  DREAM. 

B2  /uiv  rf^Kvtf  tAd***  itt  TiXfff'f  •{ «  : 

Eli  ixH**  '''*'(  •x^t^^'*'  t^«'«xif  1**9$^  « 

K«i  A(«  M*  'XKrif  TV  flr«f  irr^  W  tip itf' 

Aixu^'t  fiuxnuf^n  w/Uxitf  i^vtf*.— -Soph.  Elec. 

Since  the  heat  of  thb  business,  which  has  of  late  so  much  and 
so  justly  concerned  this  kingdom,  is  at  hut  in  a  great  measure 
orer,  we  may  ?enture  to  abate  something  of  our  fonner  zeal  and 
Tigour  in  handling  it,  and,  looking  upon  it  as  an  enemy  almost 
overthrown,  consult  more  our  own  amusement  than  its  prejudice, 
in  attacking  it  in  light  excursory  skirmuhes.  Thus  much  I 
thought  fit  to  observe,  lest  the  world  should  be  apt  to  make  an 
obvious  pun  upon  me ;  when,  beginning  to  dream  upon  this  oc- 
casion, I  presented  it  with  the  nocturnal  ravings  of  an  unguided 
imagination,  on  a  subject  of  so  great  importance  as  the  final  wel« 
fare  or  ruin  of  a  whole  nation. 

But  so  it  was,  that  upon  reading  one  of  the  Drapier's  letters, 
I  fell  asleep,  and  had  the  following  dream : 

The  first  object  that  struck  me  was  a  woman  of  exquisite  beau- 
ty, and  a  most  majestic  air,  seated  on  a  throne,  whom,  by  the 
figure  of  a  lion  beneath  her  feet,  and  of  Neptune  who  stood  by 
her  and  paid  her  the  most  respectful  homage,  I  easily  knew  to 
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be  tile  ^mns  of  England.  At  some  distanpe  from  her,  (though 
not  at  so  great  a  one  as  seemed  to  be  desired,)  I  obserred  a  nuu 
tron  cloathed  in  robes  so  tattered  and  torn,  that  they  had  not  on- ' 
ly  Tery  nigh  lost  their  original  air  of  royalty  and  magnificence, 
but  eren  exposed  her  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  seyeral- 
phoes,  which,  with  many  other  afflictions,  had  so  affected  her 
that  her  natnral  beauty  was  almost  eflbced,  and  her  strength  and 
spirits  yery  nigh  lost  She  hung  orer  a  harp,  with  which,  if 
•he  sometimes  endearoured  to  sooth  her  melancholy,  she  had  still 
the  misfortune  to  find  it  more  or  less  out  of.  tune ;  particularly, 
when,  as  I  perceived  at  hut,  it  was  strung  with  a  sort  of  wire  of 
so  base  composition,  that  neither  she  or  I  could  make  any  thing 
of  it.  t  took  particular  notice  that,  when  mored  by  a  just  sense 
of  her  wrongs,  she  could  at  any  time  raise  her  head,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  so  stedfastly  on  her  neighbour,  sometimes  with  an  hum. 
ble  and  intreating,  at  others  with  a  more  bold  and  resentful  re- 
gard, that  I  could  not  help  (however  improbable  it  should  seem 
from  her  generous  and  august  appearance,)  in  a  great  measure  to 
attribute  her  misfortunes  to  her  ;  but  this  I  shall  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  world. 

I  should  now  at  ^st  mention  her  name,  were  not  these  circum. 
stances  too  unhappily  singular  to  make  that  any  way  necessary* 
-  As  1  was  taken  up  with  many  melancholy  reflections  on  thb 
moTing  object,  I  was  on  a  sudden  interrupted  by  a  little  sort  of 
an  uproar,  which,  upon  turning  my  eyes  towards  it,  I  found 
arose  from  a  crowd  of  people  behind  her  throne.  The  cause  it 
•eems  was  this : 

There  was,  I  perceived  among  them,  the  god  of  merchandise, 
with  his  sandals  mostly  of  brass,  but  not  without  a  small  propor- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  and  his  wings  thietly  of  the  two  lattef 
metals,  but  allayed  with  a  little  of  the  former.  With  those  he 
used  to  trudge  up  and  down  to  furnish  them  with  necesnries ; 
with  these  h^d  take  a  flight  to  other  countries,  but  not  so  dex- 
trously  or  to  so  good  purpose  as  in  other  places  of  his  office,  not 
so  much  for  want  of  encouragement  among  them  here,  as  on  ac« 
count  of  the  haughty  jealonsyof  their  neighbours,  who,  it  seems, 
dreading  in  them  a  rival,  took  care  to  clip  his  wings  and  cir- 
cumscribe his  flights;  the  former,  more  especially,  being  by 
these  and  other  means  so  much  worn,  he  performed  his  office  but 
lamely,  which  gave  occasion  to  some  who  had  their  own  private 
interest  more  at  heart  than  that  of  the  public,  to  patch  up  some  of 
the  places  of  his  office  with  a  metal  of  the  same  nature,  indeed, 
but  so  slight  and  bas^,  that  though  at  first  it  might  serve  to  carry 
him  on  their  errands,  it  soon  failed,  and  by  d^rees  grew  entirely 
useless ;  insomuch  that  he  would  rather  be  retarded  &an  promot- 
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ed  in  bis  iHif iaeu ;  and  this  occasioned  the  nbore  dSstmrlNnioe 
among  his  dependants,  who  thereupon  turned  their  ejes  towards 
their  mistress,  for  by  this  time  she  wiil,  I  presume,  be  better 
known  by  that  than  the  more  homeljr  and  sociable  name  of 
neighbour,  and  not  daring  of  late  to  say  or  do  any  thing  with« 
out  her  approbatioB,  made  several  humble  applications  to  her^ 
beseeching  that  she  would  continue  them  that  liberty  of  refitting 
tiiese  implements  themselves,  which  she  had  been  formerly  pleas* 
ed  graciously  to  allow  them ;  but  these,  howe?er  reasonable^ 
were  all  rejected,  whereupon  1  observed  a  certain  person  {a  meaa 
Ill-looking  fellow)  from  amoni;  a  great  number  of  people  that 
stood  behind  the  genius  of  England,  who  during  the  whole  affiur 
had  kept  his  eyes  intently  fiied  on  his  neighbours,  watching  all 
their  motions,  like  a  hawk  hovering  over  his  quarry,  and  with 
just  the  same  design  :  liim,  I  say,  I  observed  to  turn  o£f  hastily^ 
and  make  towards  ^the  throne,  where  being  arrived,  after  some 
preparations  requisite,  he  preferred  a  petition,  setting  forth  the 
wants  and  necessities  (but  taking  care  to  make  'em  appear  at 
least  four  times  greater  than  they  really,  were)  of  his  neighbours^ 
or  as  he  might  have  more  truly  and  honestly  said,  his  own,  both 
which,  for  the  ktfer,  though  not  expressed,  he  chiefly  intended, 
but  modestly  or  rather  knavishly  left  to  be  understood,  he  beg* 
ged  the  royal  license  to  redress,  by  supplying  those  defects  which 
were  the  occasion  of  'era.  This  humble  suppliant,  i  observed, 
both  before  and  after  this  petition,  seemed  to  employ  his  utmost 
industry  and  art,  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  two 
persons  that  stood  on  each  side  the  throne* ;  the  one  on  the  right 
was  a  lady  of  a  large  make,  and  swarthy  complexion  ;  the  odber 
a  man  that  seemed  to  be  between  Miy  and  sixty,  who  had  an  air 
•f  deep  designing  thought :  These  two  he  managed  with  a  great 
deal  of  art ;  for  the  lady  he  employed  all  the  little  arts  that  win 
her  sex ;  particularly  1  observed  that  he  frequently  took  hold  of 
her  hand  as  in  raptures  to  kiss  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  made  me 
suspect  she  did  not  always  draw  it'  back  empty ;  for  this  he  did 
so  slily,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  any  body  to  be  certain  of  it.  Tlie 
man,  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  plied  his  own  way  with  politics,  re- 
monstrating to  him  the  several  things  he  had  before  the  throne  ; 
which,  however,  as  might  be  presumed  from  his  manner  of  at. 
tending  to  them,  seemed  to  make  little  impression ;  but  wlien  he 
came  to  lay  before  him  the  great  advantages  that  might  accrue 
from  thence  to  their  mistress,  and  consequently  to  him,  he  heard 
him  with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  satbfaction  ;  at  last  having 
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be  kisMd  his  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  the  lady's,  and  so 
fetired.  By  these  and  the  like  means,  he  soon  brought  over  both 
parties  to  him,  who  with  a  whisper  or  two  procured  him  the 
license ;  whereupon  he  immediately  fell  to  making  up  a  metal, 
if  it  deserved  the  name,  of  a  yery  strange  composition,  where* 
with  he  purposed  to  refit  the  implements  of  that  useful  deity,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that,  for  the  base  metal  he  put  into  them,  he 
would  take  care  to  draw  away  from  them  an  infinitely  more  than 
proportionable  quantity  of  gold  and  stiver,  and  thereby  render  him 
almost  incapable  of  taking  flight  to  foreign  countries ;  nay,  at 
last  perhaps  utterly  so^.when  under  pretence  of  their  not  being 
completed,  he  should  filch  in  more  of  his  metal,  and  filch  away 
more  of  theirs. 

These  things  being  therefore  prepared,  he  sends  'em  over  to 
hb  neighbours,  and  there  endeavoured  to  get  them  admitted  by 
lair  words  and  promises,  being  too  sensible  that  they  were  not  of 
themselves  the  most  willing  to  accept  of  his  favour  ;  and  indeed 
he  was  not  deceived  ;  for  they  being  advertised  of  his  designs^  , 
had  taken  the  alarm,  and  had  almost  to  a  man  united  in  one  com- 
mon faction  against  him.    This  generous  ardour  had  first  taken 
hold  of  the  most  active  and  important  part ;  and  if  I  may  be  aU 
lowed  thence  to  call  it,  the  heart  of  this  body,  from  thence 
was,  on  one  side,  by  a  quick  passage,  and  in  its  more  refined  parts, 
communicated  through  the  blood  to  the  contemplative  and  rea- 
soning, the  head,  which  it  inspired  with  noble  thoughts  and  reso- 
Intious  ;  and  on  the  other,  to  the  inferior  extremities,  which  were 
thereby  rendered  more  ex  i)edite  and  readier  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
the  head  in  a  rougher  method  of  opposition;  from  each  of  which 
extremities,  being  carried  back  to  its  fountain,  it  was  returned  to 
them  from  thence  ;  and  so  backwards  and  forwards  till  the  circa- 
lation  and  union    were  confirmed  and  completed ;  the  sordid, 
unnatural,  offensive  parts,  being  in  the  mean  time  thrown  off  as 
dregs  of  nature  and  nuisances  of  human  society ;  but  of  these  in 
so  well-tempered  a  constitution  there  were  but  few ;  however, 
when  there  were  any  to  be  found,  though  they  had  been  of  the 
most  exalted  nature,  and  bore  most  noble  offices  in  this  body,  by 
any  corrnption  become  so,  they  shared  the  common  fate,  with 
this  only  difference,  that  they  were  rejected  with  greater  scorn 
and  contempt  on  account  of  their  former  dignity,  as  was  found  in 
one  notorious  instance.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  among  ail  the 
parts  that  were  serviceable  to  the  constitution  on  this  occasion^ 
there  was  not  one  more  so  than  a  certain  one,  whoso  name  indeed 
is  not  openly  known,  but  whose  good  offices  and  usefulness  are 
too  great  ever  to  be  forgotten ;  for  it,  by  its  nice  diligence  and 
skill,  selected  out  things  of  the  most  noble  and  exquisite  nature, 
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bj  infusing  and  dispersing  them  to  enliren  and  inT^orate  the 
whole  body,  which  how  effecttially  they  did  onr  bold  projector 
sadly  experienced;  for  finding  all  his  endeavours  to  pass  his 
ware  upon  them  disappointed,  he  withdrew :  But  his  patron  on 
the  other  side,  being  informed  of  what  had  passed,  fell  into  a  most 
terrible  passion,  and  threatened  they  say,  I  know  not  what,  of 
making  to  swallow  and  ramming  down  throats.  But  while  they 
were  in  deep  conference  together,  mcthought  all  on  a  sadden 
a  trap-door  dropped,  and  down  fell  our  projector.  This  unex- 
pected accident  did  on  many  accounts  not  a  little  afairm  the 
throne,  and  gare  it  but  too  great  occasion  to  reflect  a  little  on 
what  had  been  doing,  as  what  a  mean  ordinary  fellow  it  had  en. 
trusted  with  the  care  of  an  affair  of  so  great  consequence,  that 
though  their  neighbour's  refusal  might  possibly  have  put  him  to 
such  straits  as  might  be  the  great  occasion  of  this  disgrace,  yst 
that  very  refusal  could  not  be  uniTcrsal  and  resolute  without 
some  reason,  which  could  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the  unseai^ 
sonablenesB  or  unworthiness  of  his  ofiers,  or  both,  and  he,  conse. 
quently,  might  deserve  as  much  to  suffer  as  they  did ;  now  for  the 
better  information,  therefore.  In  these  surmises,  some  of  the 
neighbours  might  be  consulted,  who  confirming  them  things^ 
seemed  to  bear  a  good  pace,  and  be  in  a  very  fair  way  of  clearing 
up.  When  I  awoke,  I  cannot  say  whether  more  pleased  at  the 
present  posture  of  affinrs^  when  1  recollected  how  indifferent  an 
one  they  had  lately  been  in,  or  anxious,  when  upon  considering 
that  they  were  not  yet  firm  and  settled  ;  I  was  led  to  reflect  in 
general,  on  the  uncertainty  of  eyents,  and  in  particular  on  the 
small  reason  the  persons  in  hand  can  have  to  promise  themselves 
prosperous  ones,  especially  when  tliey  arc  depending  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Dublin,  printed  in  the  year  1724'5. 
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CONCEBNINO    THR    BILL     PRBPARING     AGAINST    THg 
PRINTBR  OP  THB  DRAPIBr's  FOURTH  LBTTBR. 


[This  piece,  as  its  title  expresses,  was  pablished  whea  the  bill 
afidnst  HardiDg  was  to  be  brought  before  the  grand  jarj ;  and 
there  were  seTeral  other  pieces  printed  at  the  same  time,  to  in« 
ineoce  their  minds  upon  the  momentous  question  to  be  pre* 
seated  to  them.  Among  these  are  some  rerses  addressed  to  the 
dtizensy  which  appear  among  the  poetry  of  this  volume.] 


Not.  11,  1724. 

Since  a  bill  is  preparing  for  the  grand  jury  to  find 
against  the  printer  of  the  Drapier's  last  letter,  there 
are  several  things  maturely  to  be  considered  by 
those  gentlemen  before  they  determine  upon  it. 

First,  they  are  to  consider,  that  the  author  of  the 
said  pamphlet  did  write  three  other  discourses  ou 
the  same  subject,  which,  instead  of  being  censured, 
were  universally  approved  by  the  whole  nation,  and 
were  allowed  to  have  raised  and  continued  that  spi« 
rit  among  us,  which  has  hitherto  kept  out  Wood's 
coin ;  for  all  men  will  grant,  that  if  those  pamphlets 
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had  not  been  written,  his  coin  must  have  overrun 
the  nation  some  months  ago. 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  this  pamph- 
let, against  which  a  proclamation  has  been  issued, 
is  written  by  the  same  author:  that  nobody  ever 
doubted  the  innocence  and  goodness  of  his  design; 
that  he  appears,  through  the  whole  tenor  of  it,  to  be 
a  loyal  subject  to  his  majesty,  and  devoted  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  declares  himself  in  a  man- 
ner peculiarly  zealous  against  the  pretender.  And 
if  such  a  writer,  in  four  several  treatises  on  so  nice 
a  subject,  where  a  royal  patent  is  concerned,  and 
where  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  England  and  of 
liberty,  should  in  one  or  two  places  happen  to  let 
fall  an  inadvertent  expression,  it  would  be  hard  to 
condemn  him,  after  all  the  good  he  had  done,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  he  could  have  no  pos- 
sible design  in  view  either  of  honour  or  profit,  but 
purely  the  good  of  his  country. 

Thirdly,  it  ought  to  be  well  considered,  whether 
any  one  expression  in  the  said  pamphlet  be  really 
liable  to  a  just  exception,  much  less  to  be  found 
**  wicked,  malicious,  seditious,  reflecting  upon  his 
majesty  and  his  ministry,"  &c. 

The  two  points  in  that  pamphlet,  which  it  is  said 
the  prosecutors  inteild  chiefly  to  fix  on,  are,  first, 
where  the  author  mentions  the  penner  of  the  king's 
answer.  First,  it  is  well  known  his  majesty  is  not 
master  of  the  English  tongue ;  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  some  other  person  should  be  employ- 
ed to  pen  what  he  has  to  say  or  write  in  that  lan« 
guage.  Secondly,  his  majesty's  answer  is  not  in 
the  first  person^  but  in  the  third.  It  is  not  said,'WE 
are  concerned,  or  our  royal  predecessor ;  but  his 
MAJKSTY  is  concerned,  and  his  royal  predecessors. 
By  which  it  is  plain,  these  are  properly  not  the 
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words  of  his  majesty;  but  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  him,  and  transmitted  hither  by  one  of  his  mi- 
nisters. Thirdly,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  pamphlet  delivers  his  sentiments  upon 
this  particular  with  the  utmost  caution  and  respect^ 
as  any  impartial  reader  will  observe. 

The  second  paragraph,  which  it  is  said  will  be 
taken  notice  of  as  a  motive  to  find  the  bill,  is  what 
the  author  says  of  Ireland's  being  a  dependent  king- 
dom :  he  explains  all  the  dependence  he  knows  of» 
which  is  a  law  made  in  Ireland,  whereby  it  is  enac- 
ted, ^^  that  whoever  is  king  of  England  shall  be  king 
of  Ireland."  Before  this  explanation  be  condemned, 
and  the  bill  found  upon  it,  it  would  be  proper  that 
some  lawyers  should  fully  inform  the  jury  what 
other  law  there  is,  either  statute  or  common,  for 
this  dependency ;  and  if  there  be  no  law,  there  is  no 
transgression. 

The  fourth  thing  very  maturely  to  be  considered 
by  the  jury,  is,  what  influence  their  finding  the  bill 
may  have  upon  the  kingdom  :  The  people  in  gene- 
ral find  no  fault  in  the  Drapier's  last  book,  any  more 
than  in  the  three  former  ;  and  therefore,  when  they 
hear  it  is  condemned  by  a  grand  jury  of  Dublin, 
they  will  conclude  it  is  done  in  favour  of  Wood's 
coin ;  they  will  think  we  of  this  town  have  changed 
our  minds,  and  intend  to  take  those  halfpence,  and 
therefore  that  it  will  be  in  vain  for  them  to  stand 
out:  so  that  the  question  comes  to  this.  Which  will 
be  of  the  worst  consequence  ?  to  let  pass  one  or  two 
expressions,  at  the  worst  only  unwary,  in  a  book 
written  for  the  public  service ;  or  to  leave  a  free 
open  passage  for  Wood's  brass  to  overrun  us,  by 
which  we  shall  be  undone  for  ever. 

The  fifth  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  grand  jury,  being  merchants  and  prin- 
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cipal  shopkeepers,  can  have  no  suitable  temptation 
offered  them,  as  a  recompense  for  the  mischief  they 
will  do  and  suffer  by  letting  in  this  coin  ;  nor  can 
be  at  any  loss  or  danger  by  rejecting  the  bill.  They 
do  not  expect  any  employments  in  the  state,  to 
make  up  in  their  own  private  advantages  the  de* 
struction  of  their  country;  whereas  those  who  go 
about  to  advise,  entice,  or  threaten  them  to  find  that 
bill,  have  great  employments  which  they  have  a 
mind  to  keep,  or  to  get  greater ;  as  it  was  likewise 
the  case  of  all  those  who  signed  the  proclamation  to 
have  the  author  prosecuted.  And  therefore  it  is 
known,  that  his  grace  the  lord  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
fio  renowned  for  his  piety  and  wisdom,  and  love  of 
his  country,  absolutely  refused  to  condemn  the  book 
or  the  author. 

Lastly,  it  ought  to  be  considered  what  conse- 
quence the  finding  of  the  bill  may  have  upon  a  poor 
man,  perfectly  innocent ;  I  mean  the  printer.     A 
lawyer  may  pick  out  expressions,  and  niake  them 
liable  to  exception,  where  no  other  man  is  able  to 
find  any.     But  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  an  ig- 
norant printer  can  be  such  a  critic  ?  He  knew  the 
author's  design  was  honest,  and  approved  by  the 
whole  kingdom  :  he  advised  with  friends,  who  told 
him  there  was  no  harm  in  the  book,  and  he  could 
see  none  himself:  it  was  sent  him  in  an  unknown 
hand ;  but  the  same  in  which  he  received  the  three 
former.     He  and  his  wife  have  offered  to  take  their 
oaths  that  they  knew  not  the  author.     And  there- 
fore, to  find  a  bill  that  mHy  bring  punishment  upon 
the  innocent,  will  appear  very  hard,  to  say  no  worse. 
For  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  the  author,  nnless 
he  will  please  to  discover  himself;  although  I  won- 
der he  ever  concealed  his  name;  but  I  suppose 
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what  he  did  at  first  out  of  modesty,  he  continues  to 
do  out  of  prudence.     God  protect  us  and  him. 

I  will  conclude  all  with  a  fable  ascribed  to  De- 
mosthenes. He  had  served  the  people  of  Athens 
with  great  fidelity  in  the  station  of  an  orator ;  when, 
upon  a  certain  occasion,  apprehending  to  be  deliver- 
ed over  to  his  enemies,  he  told  the  Athenians,  his 
countrymen,  the  following  story :  Once  upon  a 
time  the  wolves  desired  a  league  with  the  sheep^  up- 
on this  condition,  that  the  cause  of  strife  might  be 
taken  away,  which  was  the  shepherds  and  mastiffs  : 
this  being  granted,  the  wolves,  without  all  fear,  made 
havoc  of  the  sheep  *. 


*  InflaencedL  bj  the  arguments  set  forth  in  the  tdxt^  the  Grand 
Jury  threw  out  the  bill  against  Harding.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Whitshed,  who  bad  proceeded  with  great  violence  against  Waters, 
the  printer  of  the  Dean*s  Proposal  for  the  uniTersai  use  of  Irish 
Maanfactnres,  showed  the  same  indecorous  eagerness  upon  the 
present  occasion.  He  demanded,  with  jiassion^  the  reasons  upon 
which  the  jury  founded  their  Terdict  of  Ignoramusj  although  it 
was  in  fact  requiring  them,  contrary  to  the  oath  they  had  taken,  to 
disclose  their  fellows'  counsel  and  their  own.  And  fiualiy,  when 
keconld  nuike  no  impression  npon  the  jurors,  he  dischar^d  them 
IB  great  wrath. 

.  From  two  broadside  ballads  which  were  published  on  the  occiu 
aion,  it  appears,  that  there  was  among  the  jurors  a  person  of 
French  extraction,  who  did  not  concur  with  his  brethren  in  opi- 
nion. One  of  these,  entitled  An  excellent  New  Song,  is  received 
into  the  poetry  of  this  volume;  the  other,  entitled,  A  New  Poem^ 
aKribed  to  the  honourable  gentlemen  of  the  late  Grand  Jury,  hai 
no  title  to  that  distinction.  Both  stigmatize  the  conduct  of  the  in* 
dividual  juror  alluded  to. 
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[The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whilshed  had  no  sooner  shewn  the  hn. 
potent  Tiolence  of  his  resentment,  by  discharging  the  grand 
jury  that  refused  to  find  the  bill  against  Harding,  the  printer^ 
than  he  received  diverse  broad  hints  of  the  illegality  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. Amongst  others  the  following  extract  was  generally 
distributed  through  the  city  of  Dublin.] 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  BOOK  ENTITLED  ^^  AN  EXACT  COL- 
LECTION OP  THE  DEBATE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS, HELD  AT  WESTMINSTER,  OCTOBER  21,  1680/' 

page  150. 

**  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons^  in  Eng' 

landj  November  13,  J  680. 

'^  Several  persons  being  examined  about  the  dis- 
missing a  grand  jury  in  Middlesex,  the  house  came 
to  the  following  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  that  the  discharging  of  a  grand  jury 
by  any  judge,  before  the  end  of  the  term,  assizes, 
or  sessions,  while  matters  are  under  their  consider- 
ation, and  not  presented,  is  arbitrary,  illegal,  de- 
structive to  public  justice,  a  manifest  violation  of  his 
oath,  and  is  a  means  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  of  this  kingdom. 

"  Resolved,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  exar 
mine  the  proceedings  of  the  judges  in  Westminster- 
hall  ;  and  report  the  same,  with  their  opinion  here? 
in,  to  this  house/' 
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^The  two  following  severe  letters  arc  directly  addressed  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Whitshed,  and  were  generally  circulated.  They 
probably  underwent  Swift's  correction,  though  they  ha?e  too 
much  of  a  legal  cast  to  have  been  written  by  the  Dean  himself. 
They  are  here  inserted  from  two  rare  broad-side  sheets,  making 
a  material  part  of  this  celebrated  controyersy.  They  were  per- 
haps composed  by  Mr  Robert  Lindsay,  distinguished  by  Swift 
in  his  letter  to  Lord  Middleton  as  an  eminent  lawyer,  as  well 
as  a  roan  of  Tirtue  and  learning,  whose  legal  ad?ice  he  |ised 
daring  the  whole  controyersy.] 


A  Letter  from  a  Friend  to  the  Right  Hon. 


Ceteri*  quanto  quia  servitio  promptior,  opiboa  et  honoribas  extollereDtur: 
Inyalido  legmn  amdtto,  quae  yi,  ambitu«  postremo  peciuua  turbabautur. — 


TkeH.AiL 


To  TUE  Right  Honourable 


I  FEAB  your  lordship,  in  your  wonted  zeal  for  the  interest  of 
your  country,  will  think  this  paper  very  unseasonable ;  but  I 
am  yery  confident  not  more  than  one  man  of  this  kingdom  will 
be  of  your  lordship's  judgment 

In  matters  of  law,  your  opinion  has  from  our  first  acquaintance 
entirely  guided  me,  and  the  things  yon  haye  assured  me  1  might 
depended  upon  as  law  haye  few  of  them  esca|ied  my  memory, 
though  I  haye  had  but  little  conversation  with  you  since  you  first 
appeared  in  parliament,  and  moyed  the  house  to  resolye,  that  it 
is  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  judges  of  this  kingdom  to  go 
through  their  circuits  ;  nor  haye  1  had  any  since  you  fell  sick, 
and  was  made  solicitor-general. 

I  haye  often  heard  your  lordship  affirm,  and  therefore  I  do  af- 
firm it,  that  the  great  ends  for  which  grand  juries  were  instituted, 
were  the  support  of  the  goyernment,  the  safety  of  every  man's 
life  and  fortune ;  it  being  necessary  some  should  be  trusted  to 
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inquire  after  all  disturbers  of  the  peace^  that  they  might  be  prose- 
cuted and  brought  to  condign  punishment ;  and  it  b  no  Jess  need, 
fut  for  every  man*8  quiet  and  taifiety,  ^at  the  trust  of  such  inqui- 
sitions  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  understanding  and 
integrity,  that  will  suffer  no  man  to  be  falsely  accused  or  defamed  ; 
nor  the  lires  of  any  to  be  put  in  jeopardy,  by  the  malicious  con- 
spiracies of  great  or  small,  or  the  pcrjiiries  of  any  profligate 
wretches. 

So  material  a  part  of  our  constitution  mre  grand  j  nries,  so  much 
does  tiie  security  of  erery  subject  depend  upon  tiiCHn,  that  though 
anciently  the  sherif  was,  by  express  law,  chosen  ananally  by  the 
^  people  of  the  county,  and  trusted  with  the  power  of  the  coaaty, 
*  yet  the  law  left  not  the  election  of  grand  juries  to  the  will  of  the 
vheriff,  but  has  described  their  qnalifiications,  which  if  they  hare, 
and  the  sheriff  return  them,  no  man,  nay  no  judges  can  object  to 
their  being  sworn,  much  less  may  they  to  their  serving  when 
sworn ;  and  to  prevent  the  discretionary  power  (a  new-fashioned 
term)  of  these  judges  over  juries,  you  used  to  say  was  made  th^ 
statute  of  the  1 1th  of  Henry  IV. 

Pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  venture  to  affirm,  ikU  a  dissolving 
power  is  a  breach  of  that  law,  or  at  least  an  evasion,  as  every 
citizen  in  Dublin  in  Sir  Constantine  Phip's  time  perfectly  under- 
stood, that  disapproving  the  aldermen  tawfuliy  returned  to  the 
privy-counciJ,  was  in  effect  assuming  the  power  of  choosing  and 
returning  ■  ■■  .  Bat  your  lordship  and  1  know  dissolTing  and 
disapproving  arc  different  terms. 

I  always  understood  from  your  lordship  the  trust  and  power  of 
grand  juries  is^  or  ought  to  be  accounted,  amongst  th^  greatest^ 
and  of  most  concern,  next  to  the  legislative ;  the  honour,  repu- 
tations, fortunes,  and  livesof  every  man  being  subject  to  their  cen- 
sure. The  kings  of  fioglond  have  ail  andoubted  power  of  dissolving 
parliaments,  bnt  dissolving  'till  one  was  returned  to  their  or  their 
ministers  liking  has  never  been  tbanght  rery  righteous^  and  hea- 
fen  be  praised  aeter  very  saccessful. 

I  am  entirely  of  your  lordship's  opinion,  the  oath  of  a  grand 
jurywHm  is  not  always  safficiently  considered  by  the  jarorsp  which 
is.as  follows : 

*<<  Yon  sUI  diligently  inquire,  and  true  pres^tnent  make  of  aU 
such  articles,  matters^  and  things,  as  shall  be  given  you  in  charge; 
and  of  all  other  matters  ««d  things  as  shall  come  tb  your  own 
knowledge,  touching  this  present  service.  The  king's  counsel^ 
jonr  leliows',  and  your  •wn,  yon  shall  keep  secret,"  kc  And 
■ftoffl  some  other  bmu's  bsiiavioar,  1  fear  oadis  are  not  always  as 
sacredly  observed  as  HHey  oaght  to  be :  ^^  the  king's  counsel,  yoar 
feHows,'  and  your  own,  yon  shall  keep  secret."  Thong;h  onr 
grandmothers^  my  lord,  might  have  thought  there  was  a  dispense 
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iiig  fMftt  io  the  Pope,  yon  and  I  profess  no  power  ipoa  mtik 
ctti  dispeiise  with  this  oath  ;  so  that  to  force  a  man  to  discoter 
tiw  coansel  he  is  sworn  to  keep,  is  to  force  him  into  direct  pw- 
jarj. 

Suppose,  upon  information  taken  before  your  lordship  of  a  rape 
comnitted,  a  bill  of  indictment  were  sent  to  a  grand  jary,  and 
the  grand  jury  return  ignoramus  on  it,  application  is  made  to  iJtm 
court  to  recommend  it  to  them  to  reconsider  it,  and  they  retuni 
as  before  ignoramus.  Suppose  a  judge,  with  more  than  decent 
passion,  should  ask  them  their  reasons  (which  is  their  counsel) 
for  so  doing,  nay  should  be  so  particular  as  to  demand  of  then 
whether  they  thought  the  woman  a  whore :— Must  not  all  thft 
world  conclude  sosicbody  had  forgot  the  oath  of  a  grand  jury- 
iban?  Tes  sure,  or  his  own,  or  worse.  But  suppose  they  should 
ask  •a  juror  a  question  might  criminate  himself?  My  lord,  you 
know  I  put  not  bare  possibilities,  it  is  generally  beliered  these 
ihinglk  ba?e  been  done  within  an  oak  of  this  town  s  and  if  I  an 
rightly  informed,  the  restraint  a  juror  is  under  by  his  oath,  is  so 
wt^l  trnderstood,  that  a  certain  person  desired  the  clerk  of  tho 
crown  to  change  the  form  of  it  by  adding  this€xoeptioo,-«-^<  unless 
by  ieare  or  't>rder  of  the  court." 

These  things,  my  lord,  would  seem  Strange  in  Westminster-, 
Hall,  and  would  be  scTcrely  noted  in  St  Stephen*s  Chapel,  The 
honour  of  the  crown  would  be  thought  a  very  false,  as  well  as 
weak  plea  for  such  proceedings  there,  as  indeed  it  is  an  infamous 
one  CTery  where  ;  for  Mis  a  scandal  upon  a  king,  if  he  is  repre* 
sented  fii  a  court  of  justice  as  if  he  were  partially  concerned,  or 
rather  inclined  to  desire  that  a  party  should  be  found  guilty, 
than  that  he  should  be  declared  innocent 

The  king*s  interest  and  honour  is  more  ooncemed  in  the  pro-« 
tsction  of  the  innocent  than  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  as 
in  all  the  immediate  actions  of  his  majesty  wo  find  that  maxin 
pursued,  a  maxhn  can  nerer  run  a  prince  into  excesses.  We  do 
not  only  find  those  princes  represented  in  history  under  odious 
characters  Who  have  basely  betrayed  the  innocent*  but  such  at 
by  their  spies  and  informers  were  too  inquisitire  after  the  guilty, 
WfaeKeas  none  was  e?er  blamed  for  clemency,  or  for  being  too 
gentie  interpineters  of  the  law.  Though  Trajan  was  an  excellent 
jurlttce,  endowed  with  aH  heroical  ?irtues  ;•  yet  the  most  eloquent 
writers,  and  his  best  friends,  found  nothing  more  to  be  praised 
In  1ms  government,  than  that  in  his  time,  all  men  might  think 
wfaatthey  pkmsed,  and  erery  manspeak  what  he  thoaght.  This  I 
lay,  that  if  any  amongst  us,  by  tlolent  measaves^  and  a  dictato**. 
rial  bchattaur,  have  raised  jealousies  tn  the  minds  of  his  m— *-^ir*s 
fadthfd  yabjects^  the  bhuue  may  U6  at  tkdr  door. 
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.  I  know  it  has  been  said  for  bis  m— — y's  serrice,  grand  juries 
raaj  be  forced  to  discoTer  their  counsels ;  but  you  will  conf^s 
a  king  can  do  nothing  against  law,  nor  will  any  honest  man 
judge  that  for  his  service  which  is  not  warranted  by  law.  If 
a  constant  uninterrupted  usage  can  giTe  the  force  of  law,  then  the 
grand  jurymen  are  bound  by  law,  as  well  as  by  their  oaths,  to 
keep  the  king's,  their  fellows',  and  .their  own  counsel  secret. 
Bracton  and  Britton  in  their  several  generations  bear  witness 
that  it  was  then  practised ;  and  greater  proof  of  it  needs  not 
be  sought,  than  the  disputes  that  appear  by  the  law-books  to 
have  been  amongst  the  ancient  lawyers,  Whether  it  was  trca. 
9f>n  or  felony  for  a  grand  juryman  to  discover  their  counsels? 
The  trust  of  grand  juries  was  in  those  days  thought  so  sacred, 
and  their  secrecy  of  so  great  concern  to  the  kingdom,  that  who- 
soever should  break  their  oaths,  was  by  all  thought  worthy  to 
die,  only  some  would  have  them  suffer  as  traitors,  others  as 
felons. 

If  a  king's  commands  should  come  to  the  judges  of  a  court 
of  justice  or  to  a  jury,  desiring  them  to  vary  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  law,  (which  it  is  criminal  to  say,  and  no  man  ought 
to  be  believed  therein)  they  are  bound  by  their  oaths  not  to  re* 
gard  them.  The  statute  of  2d  of  £dw.  III.  8lh  and  20th  £dw.  III. 
1.  are  express  ;  and  the  substance  of  these  and  other  statutes  is 
inserted  into  the  oaths  taken  by  every  judge ;  and  if  they  be  un. 
der  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  tie  in  the  execution  of  justice,  to 
hold  for  nothing  the  commands  of  the  king  under  the  great  seal, 
then  surely  political  views  and  schemes,  the  pleasure  or  displea- 
sure of  a  ministeri  in  the  like  case,  ought  to  be  less  than  no^ 
thing. 

It  is  a  strange  doctrine  that  men  must  sacrifice  the  law  to  se- 
cure their  properties.  If  the  law  is  to  be  fashioned  for  every  oc* 
casion  ;  if  grand  jurymen,  contrary  to  their  oaths,  must  discover 
their  fellows'  and  their  own  counsels,  and  betray  the  trust  the 
law  has  reposed  in  them ;  if  they  must  subject  the  reasons  of 
their  verdicts  to  the  censure  of  the  judges,  whom  the  law  did  ne- 
ver design  to  trust  with  the  liberty,  property,  or  good  name  of 
their  feUow  subjects, — no  man  can  say  he  has  any  security  for 
his  life  or  fortune,  and  they  who  do  not  themselves,  may  how« 
ever  see  their  best  friends  and  nearest  relations  suffer  the  utmost 
violences  and  oppressions. 

Which  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  petit  jury,  not  for- 
getting Mr  Walters.  1  am  assured  by  an  eminent  lawyer,  that  the 
power  and  office  of  a  petit  jury  is  judicial ;  that  they  only  are 
the  judges  from  whose  sentence  the  indigent  are  to  expect  life  or 
death.    Upon  their  integrity  and  understanding  the  lives  of  all 
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that  are  brought  in  judgment  do  ultimately  depend  ;  from  theii^ 
Terdict  there  lies  no  appeal,  by  finding  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
They  do  complicately  resolve  both  law  and  fact.  As  it  hath 
been  the  law,  so  it  hath  always  been  the  custom  and  practice  of 
these  juries  (except  as  before)  upon  all  general  issues,  pleaded  in 
cases  ciTil  as  well  as  criminal,  to  judge  both  of  the  law  and  fact*. 
So  it  is  said  in  the  report  of  the  f^rd  Chief  Justice  Vaughan  in 
Bushell's  case,  that  these  juries  determine  the  law  in  all  matters 
where  issue  is  joined  and  tried,  in  the  principal  case,  whether  the 
issue  be  about  trespass  or  debt,  or  decision  in  assizes,  or  a  tort, 
or  any  snch  like ;  unless  they  should  please  to  gi?e  a  special  ver- 
dict, with  an  implicate  faith  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  to 
which  none  can  oblige  them  against  their  wills. 

It  is  certain  we  may  hope  to  sec  the  trust  of  a  grand  juryman 
best  discharged  when  gentlemen  of  the  best  fortunes  and  under, 
standings  attend  that  service ;  but  it  is  as  certain  we  must  never 
expect  to  see  such  men  or  juries,  if,  for  differing  with  a  judge 
in  opinion,  when  they  only  are  the  lawful  judges,  they  are  lia« 
ble  to  be  treated  like  villains,  like  perjurers,  and  enemies  to 
their  king  and  country  ;  I  say,  my  lord,  such  behaviour  to  ju. 
ries  will  make  all  gentlemen  avoid  that  dut^*,  and  instead  of 
men  of  interest,  of  reputation,  and  abilities,  our  lives,  our  for. 
tones,  and  our  reputations  must  depend  upon  the  basest  and 
meanest  of  the  people. 

I  know  it  is  commonly  said,  boni  judicis  est  ampliare  jurism 
didionem.  But  I  take  that  to  be  better  advice,  which  was  gi. 
ven  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  upon  swearing  a  judge: 
That  he  would  take  care  to  contain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
within  the  ancient  mere-stones,  without  removing  the  mark* 

I  intend  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  lordship  once  every 
month  'till  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  when  our  betters  may 
consider  of  these  matters,  and  therefore  will  not  trouble  you  with 
any  more  on  this  subject  at  present ;  but  conclude,  most  heartily 

praying 

That  from  depending  upon  the  will  of  a  judge,  who  may  be 
corrupted  or  swayed  by  his  own  passions,  interests,  or  the  im- 
pulse of  such  as  support  him,  and  may  advance  him  to  great* 
er  honours,  the  God  of  mercy  and  of  justice  deliver  thb  na- 
tion. 

I  am,  my  lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

December  1,  1724.  N.  N. 
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A  Second  Letter  from  a  FrieAdto  the  Right  Honourable 


Ubi  aemel  reoto  deefitmn  est  in  praeceps  penrenitT  '    ■  a  reetis  in  Titkii  • 
▼itijs  in  prava,  a  pravis  in  praBcipitia.     VdL  Puier* 

Sdf-love  is  the  love  of  one*s  self,  and  of  every  thing  else  for  one*s  own 
take:  It  makes  a  man  the  idolater  of  himself,  and  the  tyrant  of  othen. 

JRacAfl^^NKMiMv 


My  Lord, 

I  THINK  the  best  service  men  employed  by  his  majes^  can  do 
for  him  and  this  countiy,  is  to  shew  such  pradence  and  temper 
in  their  behavionrs  as  may  convince  every  man  they  are  not  in* 
trusted  with  any  power  but  what  is  necessary,  and  will  always  hm 
exercised  for  the  advantage  and  security  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 

For  my  own  part  I  hold  it  the  duty  of  every  man,  though  he 
has  not  the  honour  of  serving  his  majesty  in  public  employment^ 
not  only  not  to  misrepresent  the  actions  of  his  servants,  but^  in 
matters  of  small  concern,  to  wink  at  their  follies  and  mistakes* 
I  know  the  Jacobites  and  Pbpbts,  our  irreconciieable  enemies, 
are  too  watchful  to  lay  hold*  of  every  occasion  to  misrepresent  his 

M y,  and  turn  the  faults  of  ambitious  and  self-interested  ser- 

Tants  upon  the  best  of  kings.  x 

I  hear  some  men  say,  that  in  my  last  to  your  lordship,  them 
appears  more  of  the  satyrist  than  becomes  a  man  engaged  merely 
in  the  defence  of  liberty  and  justice:  but  I  am  satisfied  I  can 
with  charity  affirm,  they  are  either  such  as  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  sereral  steps  have  becin  taken  to  bring  this  poor  country  into 
ruin  and  disgrace,  or  they  are  of  the  number  of  those-  who  hare 
had  a  share  in  the  actings  and  contrivances  against  it ;  for^  mj 
lord,  he  must  rather  be  an  insensible  stoic  than  an  angry  cynic^ 
who  can  survey  the  measures  of  some  men  without  horror  and  in- 
dignatiouw-^To  see  men  act  as  if  they  had  never  taken  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  their  king,  whose  interest  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
his  people,  but  had  sworn  to  support  the  ruinous  projects  of 
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liittdoprf  men  (of  whatever  faction)  most  rouse  the  most  lethar* 
gic,  if  honest  soul. 

I  who  have  always  professed  myself  a  whig,  do  confess  it  hat 
mine.  ' 

I  beg  leaTO,  in  this  place,  to  eiplain  what  I  intended  in  my  last, 
by  the  words,  '^  unless  by  leave  or  order  of  theconrt,''  lest  whilst 
I  plead  for  justice  I  should  do  an  injury  to  your  lordship. 

I  do  declare  I  never  heard  that  story  of  your  lordship,  and  I 
hope  no  man  did  bellere  it  of  yon.  My  intention  was,  by  that 
hint,  to  remember  you  of  Judge  U-^p— o,  and  a  certain  assiiea 
held  at  Wicklow,  as  [  believe  your  lordship  understood  it,  and 
as  I  now  desire  all  the  world  may. 

Having  learned  from  your  lordship  and  other  lawyers  of  un- 
doubted abilities,  that  no  judge  ought,  by  threats  or  circumven- 
tion, to  make  a  grand. jury  .man  discover  the  king*s  counsels,  hit 
fellows*}  or  his  own,  I  should  not  at  present  say  any  thing  in  sup* 
port  of  that  position;  but  that  I  find  a  most  ridiculous  and  false 
txplanatioQ  seem  to  mislead  some  men  in  that  point :  Say  they, 
by  the  word  counsel  is  understood  such  bills- as  are  before  the 
giand-jary,  and  the  evidence  the  prosecutors  for  the  crown  have 
to  support  the  charge  agun^  the  subject;  lest  that  being 
knovm,  the  party  indictable  may  fly  from  justice,  or  he  may  pro* 
cure  Mse  witnesses  to  discredit  the  evidence  for  the  king,  or  ho 
BMy,  by  bribes  and  other  indirect  measures,  take  off  the  witnesses 
•for  the  crown. 

I  confess  I  take  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  counsel, 
but  I  am  certain  that  is  not  all  that  is  meant  by  it ;  that  is  what 
must  be  understood  when  it  is  called  the  king's  counsel,  id  est^ 
the  counsel  or  reasons  for  which  the  king,  by  his  servants,  his 
attomey.general;  or  coroner,  has  drawn  and  sent  to  the  grand- 
jury,  a  charge  against  a  subject 

But  the  counsel  of  a  juror  is  a  different  thing ;  it  is  the  evidencCy 
the  motives,  and  reasons  that  induce  him  or  his  fellow  jurors  to 
say  bUia  vera^  or  ignoramus^  and  the  opinion  he  or  they  happen 
to  be  of  when  the  question  is  put  by  the  foreman  for  finding  or 
not  finding :  This  counsel  every  man  is  sworn  to  keep  secret, 
that  so  thdr  opinion  and  advice  may  not  be  of  prejudice  to  them 
hereafter;  that  as  they  are  sworn  to  act  without  favour  or  af- 
fection, so  may  they  also  act  without  veaii.  Whereas,  were  it 
otherwise,  the  spirit  of  revenge  is  so  universal,  there  are  but  few 
cases  wherdna  juror  could  act  with  safety  to  himself:  Either  the 
proseeuted,  as  where  the  bill  is  found,  or  the  prosecutor,  where 
it  is  returned  ignmramut^  may  contrive  to  defame  the  jurors  who 
differ  from  them  in  opinion,  as  1  am  told  has  happened  to  some  ^ 
very  honest  citiaens  who  are  represented  tq  be  Jacobites  since 
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their  opinions  were  known  to  be  against  i  f 

And  sometimes  rerenge  or  ambition  may  prompt  men  to  carry  it 
farther,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr  Wilmer,  who,  in  King  Charles  the 
Second's  time,  was  Tery  scTerely  handled  for  being  one  of  the  ig^ 
noramus  jury.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  whom  he  disobliged  by 
being  so,    ■     But,  if  I  remember  right,  his  case  was  this. 

He  was  a  merchant  (and  as  I  said,  an  ignoramus  juryman),  had 
covenanted  with  a  servant  boy  to  serve  him  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  accordingly  sent  him  beyond  sea«  Upon  suggestion  and  af- 
fidavit, by  which  any  person  might  have  it,  a  writ  de  homine  re* 
pUgiando  was  granted  against  Mr  Wilmer ;  the  sheriffs  would 
have  returned  on  the  writ  the  agreement  and  the  boy's  consent, 
but  the  court,  (in  the  case  of  thb  Wilmer,)  Ekuter,  34.  cha.  ii.  in 
B.  R.  ruled  they  must  return  replegiari  fecimus^  or  ehngaviiy 
that  is,  they  had  replevy'd  the  boy,  or  that  Wilmer  had  carried 
him  away  where  they  could  not  find  him  ;  in  which  last  case  Mr 
Wilmer,  though  an  innocent  person,  must  have  gone  to  goal  un- 
til he  brought  the  boy  into  court,  or  he  must  ha?e  been  out- 
lawed.^—-Shower's  Rep.  2.  Piirt. 

I  do  not  say  this,  that  I  think  the  same  thing  will  be  practised 
again,  or  any  thing  like  it,  though  I  know  that  very  homely  pro- 
verb, more  ways  of  killing  a  dog  than  hanging  him.— But  I  in- 
stance it  to  shew  the  counsels  of  every  grand  juryman  should  be 
kept  secret,  that  he  may  act  freely,  and  without  apprehensions  of 
resentment  from  the  prosecuted  or  prosecutor. 

My  resolution,  when  I  writ  to  you  last,  was  not  to  have  said  any 
thing  in  this  concerning  the  powers  of  dissolving  or  dispensing: 
but  as  I  have  been  forced  to  say  something  of  the  dispensing,  for 
the  same  reason  I  must  of  the  dissolving  power — ^a  power  un- 
doubtedly in  effect  including  that  of  returning,  which  makes  me 
wish  two  men  of  great  interest  in  this  kingdom,  differing  in  e?ery 
other  thing,  had  not  undertaken  to  defend  it,  or  they  had  better 
reasons  for  it  than  I  ha?e  yet  heard. 

Tis  said,  **  this  power  is  in  the  court,  as  a  right  of  resistance  is 
in  the  people,  as  the  people  have  a  power  superior  to  the  prero- 
gative of  the  prince,  though  no  written  or  express  law  for  it;  so, 
of  necessity,  though  no  statute  directs  it,  and  it  may  seem  to  o?er- 
turn  the  greatest  security  men  have  for  their  liberties,  yet  the 
court  has  a  power  of  dissolving  grand.juries,  if  they  refuse  to  find 
or  present  as  the  court  shair  direct." 

Pray  let  us  consider  how  well  this  concludes. 

The  people  may  do  any  thing  in  defence  of  their  lives,  their  re- 
ligion, and  liberties,  and  consequently  resistance  is  lawful ;  there- 
fore an  inferior  court^  a  bene  placito  judge  may«  ■Monstrous 
absurdity ! 
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Another,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  more  modest,  arg nment  tm 
support  it  is  this.— • 

^<  Considering,  say  they,  grand  juries,  it  is  bnt  reasonable 
a  discretionary  power  of  dissoWing  them  should  be  lodged  in  the 
judges.*' 

By  the  words,  considering  grand  juries,  I  must  understand^ 
considering  their  understanding,  their  fortunes,  or  their  integrity ; 
for  from  a  want  of  one  or  more  of  those  qualifications  must  arisa 
the  reason  of  such  a  discretionary  power  in  the  judges. 

Though  I  shall  not  urge  it  as  far  as  I  could,  I  will  Tentnre  to 
say  the  argument  is  at  least  as  strong  the  other  way— considering 
the  judges.— 

First,  as  to  their  understandings,  it  must  be  confessed  the 
^benches  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  lower  professors  of  the  law : 
Tet  surely  it  cannot  give  offence  to  say  the  gentlemen  of  the  se» 
Teral  counties  have  understandings  sufficient  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  grand  jurymen. — If  want  of  fortune  be  an  objection  to  grand 
jurymen,  a  pari  ratione  it  is  an  objection  to  some  other  men* 
Besides  that,  the  fact  is  not  true,  for  in  their  circuits,  no  judge 
goes  into  any  county  where  he  does  not  meet  at  least  a  dozen 
gentlemen  returned  upon  erery  grand  jury,  erery  one  of  whom 
hafe  better  estates  than  he  himself  has  ■  and  these  not  during 
pleasure ;  which  last  consideration  saTes  me  the  trouble  of  shew- 
ing the  weakness  of  the  objection  iii  the  third  qualification. 

Ay.  But  it  was  a  necessary  expedient  to  keep  out  Wood's 
brass. 

Are  the  properties  of  the  commons  of  this  kingdom  better  se- 
cured by  the  knight^rrantry  of  that  day  ?  In  the  name  of  com- 
mon.8en8e,  wliat  arc  we  to  beliere  ?  Has  the  undaunted  spirit,  the 
tremendous  voice  of    ■  frightened  Wood  and  his  ac- 

complices from  any  further  attempts  ?  Or  rather  has  not  the  rea- 
dy comi^liance  of  ■  ■  ■  encouraged  them  to  further  trials? 
The  officers  and  attendants  of  his  court  may  tremble  when  he 
frowns,  but  who  else  regards  it  more  than  they  do  one  of  Wood's 
fiuthings. 

^<  There  Is  no  comparison^  says  another,  between  the  afl^ir  of 

Sir  W.  Scroggs  and  this  of Sir  W,  discharged  a  grand 

jury  because  they  were  about  to  present  the  Duke  of  York  for 

bang  a  Papist,  but discharged  the  grand  jury  for  not 

presenting  a  paper  he  recommended  to  them  to  present  as  scanda- 
lous, (and  in  which,  I  say,  he  was  a  party  reflected  on.") 

I  agree  there  is  a  mighty  difference,  but  whom  does  it  make 
for? 

A  grand  jury  of  a  hundred  (part  of  a  county)  takes  upon  them 
to  present  a  no  less  considerable  person  than  the  king's  brother 

▼OU.  VII.  O 
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• 

401(1  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown ;  the  cbief.jostice  tbiaks  this 
a  matter  of  too  much  moment  for  men  of  such  to  meddle  in,  bvt 
«  matter  more  proper  for  the  consideration  of  parliament.  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  condemn  the  jury  ;  I  think  they  acted  as 
became  honest  Englishmen  and  loTcrs  of  their  country  ;  but  I 
iay,  if  judges  could  in  any  case  be  allowed  to  proceed  by  rules  of 
policy,  surely  here  was  a  sufficient  excuse.  However  the  com- 
mons impeached  him. 

The  determinations  of  ignorant  or  wicked  judges,  as  they  are 

precedents  of  little  weight,  so  tttey  are  but  of  little  danger,  and 

'therefore  it.wiH  become  the  commons  at  all  times  to  animadvert 

most  carefully  upon  the  actions  of  the  most  knowing  men  in  that 

profession. 

I  say,  my  lord,  at  all  times,  because  I  hear  former  merit  is 
pleaded  to  screen  this  action  from  ainy  inquiry. 

I  am  sensible  much  is  due  to  th^man  who  has  always  preferred 
the  public  interest  to  his  private  advantages  as    '  h%s 

done.  When  a  man  has  signalised  himself,  when  he  has  suliered 
for  that  principle,  he  deserves  universal  res|)ect«  Yet  men  should 
met  agreeably  to  the  mdtive  of  that  respect,  and  not  ruin  the  li- 
berty of  their  country  to  show  their  gratitude  ;  and  so,  my  lord, 
where  a  man  has  the  least  pretence  to  that  character,  1  think  'tis 
4iestto  pass 'Over  small  offisnees,  but  never  such  as  will  entail  dan- 
ger and  dishonour  tipon  us  and  our  posterity. 

The  Romans,  my  lord,  when  a  question  was  in  the  senate, 
whether  they  should  ransom  fifteen  thousand  citizens  who  had 
merited  much  by  their  former  rictories,  but  losing  one  battle 
were  taken  prisoners  ?  were  determined  by  the  advices  of  tluit 
noble  Roman  Attilius  Regulus,  not  to  redeem  them,  as  men  un. 
worthy  their  further  care,  though  probably  it  was  their  misfor- 
tunes not-  their  faults  lost  that  day : 

.  Flagitio  addicis 
Damnum :  neqoe  ominos  colores 
Luna  refert  medicala  fiico : 

He  thought  they  were  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  again :  — — — 
To  show  them  pity,  in  his  mind,  would  betray  the  Romans  to 
perpetual  danger  :  £t  exemplo  trahenti 

Pttmiciem  venien«  io  cevmn 
Si  non  periret  immiaerabilis 
Captiva  pob«s. 

I  hear  some  precedents  have  been  Utely  found  out  to  justify 
that  memorable  action  ;  but  if  precedents  must  controul  reason 
and  justice,  if  a  man  may.  swear  he  will  keep  his  counsels  secret, 
and  yet  by  precedents  may  beforced  to  ditu%e  them,  I  woula 
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miff  we  gentfenen  yery  seriously  to  consider  the  danger  we  are  in ; 
and«iafl[iiiie  what  precedents  there  are  on  each  side  of  the  ques- 
^n ;  for  my  parti  think  the  commons  of  England  are  not  a  worse 
precedent  than  the  judges  of  England. 

JBeeides  it  mast  be  remembered  that  precedents  in  some  cases 
will  not  excuse  a  judge,  even  where  they  are  according  to  the  un- 
doubted law  of  the  land  ;  as,  for  instance^ 

Suppose  a  man  says  what  is  true,  not  knowing  it  to  be  true^ 
though  it  be  logically  a  truth  as  it  is  distinguished,  yet  it  is  mo- 
rally false;  and  fio,  suppose  a  judge  give  judgment  according  to 
law,  not  knowing  it  to  be  so,  as  if  he  did  not  know  the  reason  of 
It  at  that  time,  but  bethought  himself  of  a  reason  or  precedent 
for  ft  afterwards,  though  the  judgment  be  legal  and  according  to 
pteoedent,  yet  the  pronouncing  of  it  is  unjust;  and  the  judge 
shall  be  condemned  in  the  opinions  of  all  men  :  As  happened  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham,  a  person  of  great  learning  and  parts^ 
^bo,  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  Sir  Walter  ob- 
jected to  reading  or  giving  in  evidence  Lord  Cobham's  affidavit^ 
tiriLen'in  his  absence,  without  producing  the  lord  face  to  face,  the 
iofd  being  then  forthcoming,  the  chief  justice  over-ruled  the  ob- 
jection, and  was  of  opinion  it  should  be  given  in  evidence  against 
Hir  Walter ;  and,  summing  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  the  chief- 
justice  said^  just  then  it  came  into  his  mind,  why  the  accuser 
ehould  not  come  face  to  face  to  the  prisoner,  because,  &c    Now 
if  any  judge  has  since  found  precedents,  or  has  since  picked  np 
-the  opinion  of  lawyers,  I  fear  he  will  come  within  the  case  I  have 
pot 

I  foresee,  if  ever  this  question  happens  to  be  debated^  you 
know  where,  gentlemen  will  be  divided ;  some  will  be  desirous  to 
do  their  country  justice,  and  free  us  from  all  future  danger  of  this 
kind ;  others  upon  motives  not  quite  so  laudable,  will  strive  to 
screen,  and  with  others  private  friendship  will  prevail :  But  I 
would  recommend  to  your  friends,  who  really  love  their  coun- 
try, to  consider  the  several  circumstances  concurring  in  your 
-lordship  which  probably  may  not  in  your  successor :  Let  thepa 
suppose  a  person  were  to  fill  your  place  from  whose  manifest  ig- 
norance in  the  law,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  his  only  merit 
is  an  inveteracy  and  hatred  to  this  country  :  i  say  how  could 
your  best  friends  excuse  themselves,  if,  in  regard  to  your  lord- 
ship, they  should  sufier  such  a  precedent  to  be  handed  down  to 
such  a  man,  unobserved  or  unoensured  ? 

Invenit  etiam  semillos  infslix  nequitia. — Ambitious  men  have 
not  always  been  deterred  by  the  unhappy  fate  of  their  prcdeca- 
sdrs,  Quid  si  florcat  vigeatque  ?  But  what  lengths  will  they  run  if 
injustice  and  corruption  shall  ride  triumphant  ? 
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Had  somcbodj  reoeiTcd  a  reprimand  upon  his  knees  in  a  pro- 
per place,  for  treating  a  printer's  jury  like  men  conTicted  of  per- 
jury, forcing  them  to  find  a  special  Terdict,  I  dare  to  say  he  had 
not  been  quite  so  hardy  as  to  ha^e  discharged  the  grand  jary  or 
treated  them  in  the  manner  he  did,  because  they  had  not  an  impli« 
cit  faith  in  the  court ;  nor  had  he  dared  not  to  receiye  a  present- 
ment made  by  the  second  grand  jury  against  Wood's  farthings, 
upon  pretence  it  was  informal,  which  I  mention  because  the 
worthy  Drapier  has  mistaken  the  fact. 

Some  of  your  lordship*s  screens,  I  hear,  adTise  you  to  show 
great  humility  and  contrition  for  what  is  past,  as  the  only  means 
to  appease  the  just  indignation  all  sorts  of  men  have  conoeiTeda- 
gainst  you.  Were  1  well  secured  yon  will  not  recommend  this  let- 
ter to  the  next  grand  jury  to  be  presented,  I  conld  giye  yon  more 
seasonable  adrice;  but,  happen  as  it  may,  I  will  Tentnre  to  give 
you  a  little. 

Fawning  and  cajoling  will  have  but  little  effect  on  those  who 
have  had  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance  these  ten  years  past ; 
for  Caligula,  who  used  to  hide  his  head  if  he  heard  the  thunder^ 
would  piss  upon  the  statues  of  the  gods  when  he  thought  the  dan- 
ger over.  '  A  better  expedient  is  this,  — 

Tell  men  the  Drapier  is  a  Tory  and  a  Jacobite.  That  he  writ 
the  Conduct  of  the  Allies*  That  he  writ  not  his  letter  with  a  de. 
sign  to  keep  out  Wood's  halfpence,  but  to  bring  in  the  pretender  ; 
persuade  them,  if  you  can,  the  dispute  b  no  longer  about  the  pow- 
er of  judges  over  juries,  nor  how  much  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
is  endangered  by  dissolving  them  at  pleasure,  but  that  it  is  now 

become  mere  Whig  and  Tory,  a  dispute  between  his  m y's 

friends  and  the  Jacobites  ;  and  it  were  better  to  see  a  thousand 
grand  juries  discharged,  than  the  Tories  carry  a  question  though 
in  the  right.  Hoc  vulnera  pro  libertaie  publico  except,  hunc  oc» 
ctdum  pro  vobis  impendi.  Try  this  cant,  pin  a  cloth  over  your 
eyes,  look  very  dismal,  and  cry,  ^^  I  was  turned  out  of  employ- 
ment, when  the  Drapier  was  rewarded  with  a  D-  y,''  I 
say,  my  lord,  if  you  can  once  bring  matters  thus  to  bear,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  you  may  escape  without  censure. 

To  your  lordship's  zeal  and  industry,  without  doubt,  is  owing, 
that  the  Papists  and  the  Tories  have  not  delivered  this  kingdom 
over  to  the  pretender;  so  Caesar  conquered  Pompey  that  Legum 
Bucior  et  eversor^  and  it  was  but  just  the  liberty  and  laws  of 
&ome  should  afterwards  depend  upon  his  will  and  pleasure.  The 
Drapier  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Molesworth,  has  made  a  fair  offer  ; 
secure  his  country  from  Wood's  coinage,  then  condemn  all  he  has 

writ  and  said  as  false  and  scandalous;  when  your  lordship  does  aa 

6 
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mnchi  I  must  confess  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  discoTcr  the 
impostor. 

Thus,  to  keep  my  word  with  jour  lordship,  I  have,  much  a- 
g^nst  my  inclimitions  writ  this,  which  shall  b«  my  last  upoa  the 
iingrateful  subject.  If  I  hare  leisure,  and  find  a  safe  opportunity 
of  gifing  it  to  the  printer,  my  next  shall  explain  what  has  lon^ 
doped  the  tme  Whigs  of  this  kingdom.  1  mean  honesty  in  the 
worst  of  times. 

Though  your  lordship  object  to  my  kst,  that  what  I  write  was 
taken  out  of  Lord  Cooke,  Lord  Sommers,  Sir  William  Jones,  or 
the  writings  of  some  other  great  men,  yet  1  will  Tenture  to  end 
this  with  the  sentiments  of  Philip  d^  Comin^i  upon  some  thoro. 
going  courtiers. 

^^  If  a  sixpenny  tax  is-  to  be  raised,  they  cry  by  all  means  it 
ought  to  be  double.  If  the  prince  is  offended  with  any  man,  they 
are  directly  for  hanging  him.  In  other  instances,  they  maintain 
the  same  character.  Abore  all  things,  they  advise  their  king  to 
make  himself  terrible,  as  they  themseWcs  are  proud,  fierce,  and 
•Terbearing,  in  hopes  to  be  dreaded  by  that  means,  as  if  authority 
and  place  were  their  inheritance." 
1  am,  my  lord, 

ITour  lordship's  most  obedient  and  most 
hpmble  ser?ant| 

Jfan,  4,  1724-5,  N,  N. 


i 
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THE  PRESENTMENT 

Of 

THE  GRAND  JURY 

OP  THE  COUNTY  OP  THE  GITT  OP  DUBLIN. 


[The  discharge  of  the  Grand  Jury  produced  no  change  upon  po. 
pular  opinion.  The  next  Grand  Jury  "which  nias  summoned, 
immediately  ma^e  the  fpllowing  presentment  of  Wood's  half- 
pence as  a  nuisance.] 


Whereas  Sjeveral  great  quantities  of  base  metal 
coined,  commonly  called  Wood's  half  pence  j  have 
been  brought  into  the  port  of  Dublin,  and  lodged  in 
several  houses  of  this  city,  with  an  intention  to  make 
them  pass  clandestinely  among  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  addres- 
ses of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  privy-coun- 
cil, and  the  declarations  of  most  of  the  corporations 
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of  this  city  against  the  said  coin :  And  whereas  his 
majesty  has  been  graciously  pleasjed  to  leave  his 
^yal  subjects  of  thi$  kingdom  at  liberty  to  take  or 
refuse  the  said  half):)ence : 

We,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  this  Michaelmas  term,  1724,  having  entire- 
ly at  h^rt  his  msyesty's  interest,  and  the.  welfare  of 
our  country,  and  being  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
great  discouragements  which  trade  hath  suffered  by 
the  apprehensions  of  the  said  coin,  whereof  we 
have  already  felt  the  dismal  effects;  and  that  the 
currency  thereof  will  inevitably  tend  to  the  great 
diipinution  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  and  the  ruin  of 
us  and  our  posterity,  do  present  all  such  persons,  as 
have  attempted,  or  shall  endeavour  by  fraud,  or 
otherwise,  to  impose  the  said  halfpence  upon  us, 
contrary  to  his  majesty's  most  gracious  intentions, 
as  enemies  to  his  majesty's  government,  and  to  the 
safety,  peace,  and  welfare  of  all  his  majesty's 
subjects  of  this  kingdom ;  whose  affections  have 
been  so  eminently  distinguished  by  their  zeal  to 
his  illustrious  family,  before  his  happy  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  by  their  continued  loyalty  ever 


smce. 


As  we  do,  with  all  just  gratitude,  acknowledge 
the  services  of  all  such  patriots  as  have  been  emi- 
nently zealous  for  the  interest  of  his  majesty  and 
this  country,  in  detecting  the  fraudulent  imposition 
of  the  said  Wood,  and  preventing  the  passing  of  his 
base  coin ;  so  we  do,  at  the  same  time,  declare  our 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  all  reflections  on  his 
majesty  and  his  government ;  and  that  we  are  ready, 
with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  defend  his  most  sa- 
cred majesty  against' the  pretender,  and  all  his  ma- 
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jesty's  open  and  secret  enemies,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Given  under  our  hands,  at  the  Grand  Jury 
Chamber,  this  28th  of  November,  17*4. 


George  Forbes, 
William  Empson, 
Nathaniel  Pearson^ 
Joseph  Nuttal, 
William  Aston, 
Steam  Tighe, 
Richard  Walker, 
Edmond  French, 
John  Vereilles, 
Philip  Pearson, 
Thomas  Robins, 
Richard  Dawson, 


David  Tew, 
Thomas  How, 
John  Jones, 
James  Brown, 
Charles  Lyndon, 
Jerom  Bredin, 
John  Sican, 
Anthony  Bruntottj 
Thomas  Gayeu, 
Daniel' El  wood, 
John  Brunei. 
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LETTER  V. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  MOLESWORTH, 


[Robert  Moles  worth,  created  by  George  I.  Viscoant  Molef* 
worth  of  Swordes  in  1716.  Ue  was  a  distingnished  Whig^  andl 
had  incurred  the  resentment  of  Lord  Oiford*s  administration 
tn  1713,  for  an  allied  affront  to  the  clergj  of  Ireland  ia 
convocation.  Lord  Molesworth  was  anther  of  scTeral  works  ; 
but  that  by  which  he  is  chieflj  known,  is  au  account  of  DeQ<« 
^rk,  in  whiclt  he  represents  the  government  as  arbitrary  and- 
tjrannical.  This  accusation  gave  great  offence  to  prince  G^oi^e 
of  Denmark ;  and  to  gratify  his  resentment,  Dr  William  King^ 
the  poet,  wrote  some  severe  animadyersions  on  Lord  Moles- 
worth's  work.  Lord  Molesworth  was  also  author  of  soma 
agricultural  treatises,  of  which  Swift  highly  approTed«] 


<<  They  compassed  me  about  also  with  words  of  deceit,  and 

fought  against  me  without  a  cause. 
^'  For  my  love  they  are  my  adTcrsaries ;  but  I  give  myself  untp 

prayer. 
<^  And  thev  have  rewarded  me  evil  for  good,  and  hatred  for  mj 

love.'      Psalm  cix.  3,  4,  5. 
^  Seek  not  to  be  judge,  being  not  able  to  take  away  iniquity; 

lest  at  any  time  thou  fear  the  person^of  the  mighty,  and  lay 

a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  thy  uprightness. 
<<  Offend  not  against  the  multitude  of  a  city,  and  then  thon  shalt 

,  cast  not  thyself  down  among  the  people. 
'^  Bind  not  one  sin  upon  another,  for  in  one  thon  shalt  not  be  niw 

punished."     Eccl.  vii.  6,  7,  8. 

Nonjam  prima  peto  Mnestkeui^  neque  vincer§  cerio: 
Quanquam  O  !  sed  superetU^  quihus  hoc,  Neptune j  dedistu  ^ 

ViRo.  ^n.  V.  194^. 

-■■  ^    ■      ■       ■  ■  '* 

^  I  seek  not  now  the  foremost  palm  to  gain ; 
Though  yet — but,  ah  I  tluU  hanghty  ivish  is  vain  I 
J^  those  en^  it  whom  the  gods  ordalik    Drtdsit. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  PRINTER. 

From  my  Shop  in  St  Francis  Street, 
Dec.  24,  1724. 

MR  HARDING, 

When  I  sent  you  my  former  papers,  I  cannot  say 
I  intended  you  either  good  or  hurt ;  and  yet  you 
have  happened,  through  my  means,  to  receive  both. 
1  pray  God  deliver  you  from  any  more  of  the  latter, 
and  increase  the  former.  Your  trade,  particularly 
in  this  kingdom,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  unfortu- 
nately circumstantiated :  for  as  you  deal  in  the  most 
ivorthless  kind  of  trash,  the  penny  productions  of 
pennyless  scribblers ;  so  you  often  venture  your  li- 
berty, and  sometimes  your  lives,  for  the  purchase 
of  half-a-crown ;  and,  by  your  own  ignorance,  are 
punished  for  other  mens  actions. 

I  am  afraid,  you  in  particular  think  you  have 
reason  to  complain  of  me,  for  your  own  and  your 
wife's  confinement  in  prison,  to  your  great  expence, 
as  well  as  hardship  ;  and  for  a  prosecution  still  im^ 
pending.  But  I  will  tell  you,  Mr  Harding,  how 
that  matter  stands.  Since  the  press  has  lain  under 
so  strict  an  inspection,  those  who  have  a  mind  to 
inform  the  world  are  become  so  cautious,  as  to  keep 
themselves,  if  possible,  out  of  the  way  of  danger. 
My  custom,  therefore,  is  to  dictate  to  a  prentice, 
who  can  write  in  a  feigned  hand ;  and  what  is  writ- 
ten we  send  to  your  house  by  a  blackguard  boy  *• 


^  This  was  pretty  nearly  tbe  Dean*f  reiil  method  of  eonduct* 
Ing  this  controfersy.    His  butler  acted  as  amanuensis. 


B«t)  ad  the  same  time,  I  da  assure  you,  upon  mj 
reputation,  that  I  never  did  send  you  any  thing  fpr 
which  r  thought  you  could  possibly  be  called^to  an 
account.  And  you  will  be  my  witness,  that  I  al- 
ways desiff d  you,  by  letter,  to  take  some  good  ad- 
vice before  you  ventured  to  print;  because  I  knew 
the  dexterity  of  dealers  in  the  law,  at  finding  6ut 
something  to  fasten  on,  where  no  evil  is  meant.  I 
am  told,  indeed,  that  you  did  accordingly  consult 
several  very  able  persons,  and  even  some  who  after- 
ward appeared  against  you :  to  which  I  can  only 
answer,  that  you  must  either  change  your  advisers, 
or  determine  to  print  nothing  that  comes  from  a 
DrapieV. 

I  desire  you  to  send  the  inclosed  letter  directed 
"  to  my  Lord  Viscount  Molesworth,  at  his  house  at 
Brackdenstown,  near  Swords  /'  but  I  would  have  it 
sent  printed,  for  the  convenience  of  his  Lordship's 
reading;  because  this  counterfeit  hand  of  my  ap- 
prentice is  not  very  legible.  And  if  you  think  fit 
to  publish  it,  I  would  have  you  first  get  it  read  over 
by  some  notable  lawyer.  I  am  assured,  you  will 
find  enough  of  them,  who  are  friends  to  the  Dra- 
pier,  and  will  do  it  without  a  fee ;  which  I  am  afraid 
you  can  ill  afford  after  all  your  expences.  For,  al- 
though I  have  taken  so  much  care,  that  I  think  it 
impossible  to  find  a  topic  out  of  the  following  pa- 
mpers for  sending  you  again  to  prison,  yet  I  will  not 
venture  to  be  your  guarantee. 

This  ensuing  letter  contains  only  a  short  account 
of  myself,  and  au  humble  apology  for  my  former 
pamphlets,  especially  the  last,  with  little  mention 
of  Mr  Wood  or  his  halfpence  ;  because  I  have  al- 
ready said  enough  upon  that  subject,  until  occasion 
shall  be  given  for  new  fears ;  and,  in  that  case,  you 
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■ 

may  perhaps  hear  from  me  again.    I  am  your 
friend  and  servant, 

M.  B. 

P.  S.  For  want  of  intercourse  between  you  and 
me,  which  I  never  will  suffer,  your  people  are  apt 
to  make  very  gross  errors  in  the.  pre^,  which  I  de* 
fire  you  vrill  provide  against. 


C  Ml   3 


LETTER  V. 

TO  THI  &IGHT  HOVOURIBLB 

THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  MOLESWORTH, 

AT  HIS  HOUSE  AT  BRACKDBNSTOWK, 
NEAR  SWORDS. 


From  mj  Shop  in  St  Francif  Stree^ 
JOec.  14,  1724. 

My  Lord, 

I  REFLECT  too  late  on  the  maxim  of  common  ob- 
servers, ^'  that  those  who  meddle  in  matters  out  of 
their  calling,  will  have  reason  to  repent;"  which  is 
now  verified  in  me :  for,  by  engaging  in  the  trade 
of  a  writer,  T  have  drawn  upon  myself  the  displea- 
sure of  the  government,  signified  by  a  proclamation, 
promising  a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  to  the 
first  faithful  subject  who  shall  be  able  and  inclined 
to  inform  against  me ;  to  which  I  may  add,  the 
laudable  zeal  and  industry  of  my  lord  chief-justice 
Whitshed,  in  his  endeavours  to  discover  so  danger- 
ous a  person.  Therefore,  whether  I  repent  or  not, 
I  have  certainly  cause  to  do  so ;  and  the  common 
observation  still  stands  good. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  I  know  not  how,  in 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  that  a  man  shall  be 
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made  liable  to  legal  animadversion,  where  he  has 
nothing  to  answer  for  either  to  God  or  his  country, 
and  condemned  at  Westminster-hall  for  what  he 
will  never  be  charged  with  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

After  strictly  examining  rtay  own  heart,  and  con- 
sulting some  divines  of  great  reputation,  I  cannot 
accuse  myself  of  any  malice  or  wfckedness  against 
the  public  ;  of  any  designs  to  sow  sedition ;  of  re- 
flecting on  ikbe  Idng^and  kis  «»inj8Wrs  ;  or  ^  endea- 
vouring to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  from  those  of  England*.  All  I  can 
charge  myself  with  is,  a  weak  attempt  to  serve  a 
nation  in  danger  of  destruction  by  a  most  wicked 
and  malicious  projector,  without  waiting  until  I 
were  called  to  its  assistance.  Which  attempt,  how- 
ever it  may  perhaps  give  me  the  title  of  pragmati* 
4ml  and  overweenrng^  will  nefVer  lie  a  burden  upon 
my  conscience.  Cod  knows  whether  I  may  not, 
with  all  my  caution,  have  already  run  mysdf  into  a 
second  danger, 'by  offering  ilhus  much  in  my  «owin 
Tindication.  For  I  have  theard  of  a  judge,  who, 
upon  the  criminal's  appeal  >to  the  dreadful  day  cff 
judgment,  told  him,  he  had  incurred  a  premumre^ 
ibr  appealing  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction;  and  of  ano- 
ther in  Wales,  who  severely  checked  the  'prisoner 
for  offering  the  same  plea ;  taxing  him  with  ^^  re- 
electing on  the  court  by  such  a  comparison  ;  'because 
romparisons  were  odious.*' 

But,  in  order  to  make  some  excuse  for  being 
more  speculative  than  other&oCmy  condition,!  desire 
your  Lordship's  pardon,  while  I  am  doing  a  very 
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foolish  thing ;  which  is,  to  give  you  some  little  ac* 
count  of  m  vself. 

I  was  bred  at  a  free- school,  where  I  acqiiireA 
%ame  little  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue,  t 
served  my  apprenticeship  in  London,  and  there  s^ 
tip  for  tnysdf  with  good  success ;  until,  by  the  death 
<rf  sonoe  friAds,  and  the  misfortunes  of  others,  I  re- 
turned into  this  kingdom;  and  began  to  employ  my 
<heMghts  in  ouhivating  the  woollen  manufacture 
through  all  its  branches ;  wherein  I  met  with  grealt 
discouragement,  and  powerfnl  opposers,  whose  ob- 
jections appeared  to  me  very  strange  and  singular. 
They  argued,  "  ^hat  the  people  of  England  woulA 
be  ^ffianded  if  our  manufactures  were  brought  ta 
^ud  theirs  ;  and  even  some  of  the  weaving  trade 
were  my  enemies  ;  which  I  could  not  but  look 
trpan  'as  absurd  and  unnatural.  I  remember  your 
'lordship,  at  that  time,  ^id  ime  the  honour  to  come 
into  my  shop,  where  I  showed  you  a  piece  of  blaok 
Mid  Wtrite  stuff  just  sent  from  the  dyer  * ;  which  you 
were  pleased  to  approve  of,  and  be  my  customer 
for. 

However,  I  was  so  mortified  that  I  resolved  for 
^ihe  future  to  sit  quietly  in  my  shop,  and  deal  in 
tccmmon  goods,  like  the  rest  of  my  brethren  ;  until 
it  happened,  some  months  ago,  considering  with 
niywlf  that  the  lower  and  poorer  sort  of  people 
banted  a  plain,  strong,  coarse  stuff,  to' defend  them 
against  cold  easterly  winds,  which  then  blew  very 
4iefce  and  blasting  for  a  long  time  together  ;  I  con- 
trived one  f  on  purpose,  which  sold  very  well  all 
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Tinted  in  this  Tolume.  *  • 
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over  the  kingdom,  and  preserved  'maojr  thousand!^ 
from  agues.  I  then  made  a  second  and  a  third 
kind  of  stuffs  *  for  the  gentry,  with  the  same  suc- 
cess; insomuch,  that  an  ague  has  hardly  been  heard 
of  for  some  time. 

This  incited  me  so  far,  that  I  ventured  upon  a 
fourth  piece  t,  made  of  the  best  Irish  tirool  I  could 
get ;  and  I  thought  it  grave  and  rich  enough  to  be 
worn  by  the  best  lord  or  judge  of  the  land.  But  of 
late  some  great  folks  complain,  as  I  hear,  '^  that 
when  they  had  it  on,  they  felt  a  shuddering  in  their 
limbs;  and  have  thrown  it  off  in  a  rage ;  cursing  to 
hell  the  poorDrapier  who  invented  it:  so  that  I  am 
determined  never  to  work  for  persons  of  quality 
again ;  except  for  your  lordship,  and  a  very  few 
more. 

I  assure  your  lordship,  upon  the  word  of  an  ho* 
nest  citizen,  that  I  am  not  richer,  by  the  value  of 
one  of  Mr  Wood's  halfpence,  with  the  sale  of  all 
the  several  stuffs  I  have  contrived  :  for,  I  give  the 
whole  profit  to  the  dyers  and  pressers  {.  And 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  please  to  believe,  that  no 
other  motive,  beside  the  love  of  my  country,  could 
engage  me  to  busy  my  head  and  hands,  to  the  loss 
of  my  time,  and  the  gain  of  nothing  but  vexation 
and  ill-will. 

1  have  now  in  iiand  one  piece  of  stuff,  to  be 
woven  on  purpose  for  your  lordship ;  although  I 
might  be  ashamed  to  offer  it  to  you,  after  I  have 
confessed  that  it  will  be  made  only  from  the  shreds 


*  The  second  and  third  letters. 

f  The  fourth  letter,  against  which  the  proclamation  was  issued* 
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and  remnants  of  the  wool  employed  in  the  former. 
However,  I  shall  work  it  np  as  well  as  I  can ;  and 
at  worst,  you  need  only  give  it  among  your  tenants, 

I  am  very  sensible  how  ill  your  lordship  is  likely 
to  be  entertained  with  the  pedantry  of  a  drapier 
in  the  terms  of  his  own  trade.  How  will  the  matter 
be  mended,  when  you  find  me  entering  again,  al- 
though very  sparingly,  into  an  atiair  of  state  ?  for 
such  is  now  grown  the  controversy  with  Mr  Wood, 
if  some  great  lawyers  are  to  be  credited.  And  as  it 
often  happens  at  play,  that  men  begid  -with  far- 
things, and  go  on  to  gold,  till  some  of  them  lose 
their  estates  and  die  in  jail ;  so  it  may  possibly  fait 
out  in  my  case,  that  by  playing  too  long  with  Mf 
Wood's  halfpence,  I  may  be  drawn  in  to  pay  a  find 
double  to  the  reward  for  betraying  me,  be  sent  to 
prison,  and  not  be  delivered  thence  until  I  shall 
have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 

There  are,  my  lord,  three  sorts  of  persons,  with 
whom  I  am  resolved  never  to  dispute  :  a  highway- 
man with  a  pistol  at  my  breast ;  a  troop  of  dragoons, 
who  come  to  plunder  my  house ;  and  a  man  of  the 
law,  who  can  make  a  merit  of  accusing  me.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  which  are  almost  the  same,  the 
best  method  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way  ;  and  the  next 
best  is,  to  deliver  your  money,  surrender  your  house, 
and  confess  nothing. 

I  am  told,  that  the  two  points  in  my  last  letter, 
from  which  an  occasion  of  ofTence  has  been  taken, 
are,  where  I  mention  his  majesty's  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  house  of  lords  upon  Mr  Wood's  pa- 
tent; and  where  I  discourse  upon  Ireland's  being  a 
dependent  kingdom.  As  to  the  former,  I  can  only 
say,  that  I  have  treated  it  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  caution  ;  and  I  thought  it  necesssary  %o  show 
where  Wood's  patent  differed,  in  many  essential 
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parts,  from  all  others  that  ever  had  been  granted ; 
because  the  contrary  had,  for  want  of  due  informa- 
tion, been  so  strongly  and  so  largely  asserted.  As 
to  the  other,  of  Ireland's  dependency,  I  confess  to 
have  often  heard  it  mentioned,  but  was  never  able 
to  understand  what-  it  meant.  This  gave  me  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  among  several  eminent  lawyers, 
who  professed  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  I 
then  turned  over  all  the  statutes  of  both  kingdoms, 
without  the  least  information,  farther  than  an  Irish 
act,  that  I  quoted,  of  the  33d  of  Henry  VIIL 
uniting  Ireland  to  England  under  one  king.  I  can- 
not say  I  was  sorry  to  be  disappointed  in  my  search, 
because  it  is  certain  I  could  be  contented  to  depend 
only  upon  God  and  my  prince,  and  the  laws  of  my 
own  country,  after  the  manner  of  other  nations. 
But  since  my  betters  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
desire  farther  dependencies,  I  shall  outwardly  sub- 
mit ;  yet  still  insisting,  in  my  own  heart,  upon  the 
exception  I  made,  of  M .  B.,  drapier.  Indeed  that 
hint  was  borrowed  from  an  idle  story  I  had  heard 
in  England,  which  perhaps  may  be  common  and 
beaten ;  but  because  it  insinuates  neither  treason 
nor  sedition,  I  will  just  barely  relate  it. 

Some  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  peers  were  so 
great  that  the  commons  were  looked  upon  as  little 
better  than  their  dependents,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
for  making  some  new  additions  to  the  power  and 
privileges  of  the  peerage.  After  it  was  read,  one 
Mr  Drewe,  a  member  of  the  house,  stood  up,  and 
said,  he  very  much  approved  the  bill,  and  would 
give  his  vote  to  have  it  pass  ;  but  however,  for  some 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  desired  that  a 
clause  might  be  inserted  for  excepting  the  family 
of  the  D^ewes.  The  oddness  of  the  proposition 
taught  others  to  reflect  a  little;  and  the  bill  was 
thrown  out. 
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Whether  I  were  mistaken^  or  went  too  far  in  ex^ 
aminingthe  dependency,  must  be  left  to  the  im- 
partial judgment  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the 
courts  of  judicature;  although,  indeed,  not  in  so 
effectual  and  decisive  a  manner.  But  to  affirm,  as 
I  hear  some  do,  in  order  to  countenance  a  fearful 
and  servile  spirit,  that  this  point  did  not  belong  to 
my  subject,  is  a  false  and  foolish  objection.  There 
were  several  scandalous  reports  industriously  spread 
by  Wood  and  his  accomplices,  to  discourage  all 
opposition  against  his  infamous  project*  They  gave 
it  out,  **  that  we  were  prepared  for  a  rebellion; 
that  we  disputed  the  king^s  prerogative,  and  were 
shaking  off  our  dependency."  The  first  went  so 
far,  and  obtained  so  much  belief  against  the  most 
visible  demonstrations  to  the  contrary,  that  a  great 
person  of  this  kingdom,  now  in  England,  sent  over 
such  an  account  of  it  t9  his  friends,  as  would  make 
any  good  subject  both  grieve  and  tremble.  I  thought 
it  therefore  necessary  to  treat  that  calumny  as  it 
deserved.  Then  I  proved,  by  an  invincible  argu- 
ment, that  we  could  haye  no  intention  to  dispute 
his  majesty's  prerogative;  because  the  prerogative 
was  not  concerned  in  th6  question;  the  civilians 
and  lawyers  of  all  nations  agreeing  that  copper  is 
not  money.  And  lastly,  to  clear  us  from  the  impu-  . 
tation  of  shaking  off  our  dependency,  I  showed 
wherein  I  thought,  and  shall  ever  think,  this  depen- 
dence consisted;  and  cited  the  statute  above  men- 
tioned made  in  Ireland,  by  which  it  is  enacted, 
'^  that  whoever  is  king  of  England,  shall  be  king  of 
Ireland,  and  that  the  twb  kingdoms  shall  be  for 
ever  knit  together  under  one  king."  This,  as  I  con- 
ceived^  did  wholly  acquit  us  of  intending  to  break 
our  dependency  ;  because  it  was  altogether  out  of 
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our  power :  for  surely  no  king  of  England  will  ever 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  this  statute. 
'  But  upon  this  article  I  am  charged  with  a  heavier 
accusation.  It  is  said,  '<  I  went  too  far,  when  I 
declared,  that,  if  ever  the  pretender  should  come  to 
be  fixed  upon  the  throne  of  England  (which  God 
fbrbid),  I  would  so  far  venture  to  transgress  this 
statute,  that  I  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  my  blood, 
before  I  would  submit  to  him  as  king  of  Ireland/' 

This  I  hear,  on  all  sides,  is  the  strongest  and 
weightiest  objection  against  me;  and  which  has 
given  the  most  offence ;  that  I  should  be  so  bold  to 
declare  against  a  direct  statute;  and  that  any  motive, 
how  strong  soever,  could  make  me  reject  a  king, 
whom  England  should  receive.  Now,  if  in  defend- 
ing myself  from  this  accusation  I  should  freely 
confess,  "'that  I  went  too  far;  thai  the  expression 
was  very  indiscreet,  although  occasioned  by  my 
zeal  for  his  present  majesty,  and  his  protestant  line 
in  the  house  of  Hanover ;  that  I  shall  be  careful 
never  to  offend  again  in  the  like  kind ;  and  that  I 
hope  this  free  acknowledgement  and  sorrow  for  my 
error  will  be  some  atonement,  and  a  little  soflen  the 
hearts  of  my  powerful  adversaries:**  I  say,  if  I 
should  offer  such  a  defence  as  this,  I  do  not  doubt 
*but  some  people  would  wrest  it  to  an  ill  meaning, 
by  a  spiteful  interpretation.  And  therefore,  since  I 
cannot  think  of  any  other  answer,  which  that  para- 
graph can  admit,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of 
every  candid  reader;  but  still  wititout  recanting  my 
own  opinion. 

I  will  now  venture  to  tell  your  Lordship  a  secret, 
wherein  I  fear  you  are  too  deeply  concerned.  You 
will  therefore  please  to  know,  that  Xtns  habit  of 
writing  and  discoursing,  wherein  I  unfortunately 
differ  from  almost  the  whole  kingdom,  and  am  apt 
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to  grate  the  ears  of  more  than  I  could  wish,  was 
acquired  during  my  apprenticeship  in  Xiondon,  and 
a  long  residence  there  after  I  had  set/up  for  myself^ 
Upon  my  return  and  settlement  here,  I  thought  I 
haid  only  changed  one  country  of  freedom  for  ano- 
ther. I  had  been  long  conversing;  with  the  writings 
of  your  lordship*,  Mr  Locke,  Mr  Molineux,  Colo- 
nel Sidney,  and  other  dangerous  authors,  who  talk 
of  liberty  as  a  blessing  to  which  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  has  an  original  title,  whereof  nothing  but 
unlawful  force  can  divest  them.  I  knew  a  great  deal 
of  the  several  Gothic  institutions  in  Europe ;  and  by 
what  incidents  and  events  they  came  to  be  destroy- 
ed :  and  I  ever  thought  it  the  most  uncontrouled  ' 
and  universally  agreed  maxim,  \h?X  freedom  consists 
in  a  people's  being  governed  by  laws  made  with 
their  own  consent;  and  slavery  in  the  contrary.  I 
have  been  likewise  told,  and  believed  it  to  be  true, 
that  liberiu  and  property  are  words  of  known  use 
and  signification  in  this  kingdom;  and  that  the  very 
lawyers  pretend  to  understand  and  have  them  often 
in  their  mouths.  These  were  the  errors  which  have 
misled  me  ;  and  to  which  alone  I  must  impute  the 
severe  treatment  I  have  received.  But  I  shall  in 
time  grow  wiser,  and  learn  to  consider  my  driver, 
and  the  road  I  am  in,  and  with  whom  I  am  yoked. 
This  I  will  venture  to  say;  that  the  boldest  and 
most  obnoxious  words  1  ever  delivered,  would,  in 
England,  have  only  exposed  me  as  a  stupicj-  fool, 
who  went  to  prove  that  the  sun  shone  on  a  clear 
summer's  day :  and  I  have  witnesses  ready  to  de- 
pose,  that  your  lordship  has  said  and  writ  fifty  times 


*  AUading  to  Lord  Molesworth's  accoaot  of  the  arbitnuy 
gOTenuneiit  of  Deninark. 
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worse;  and  what  is  still  an  aggravation,  with  in- 
finitely more  wit  and  learning,  and  stronger  argu- 
ments: so  that,  as  politics  ran,  I  do  not  know  a 
person  of  more  exceptionable  principles  than  your- 
self;  and  if  ever  I  shall  be  discovered,  I  think  you 
will  be  bdund  in  honour  to' pay  my  fine,  and  sup- 
port me  in  prison ;  or  else  I  may  chance  to  inform 
against  you,  by  way  of  reprisal  *. 


*  One  would  scarcely  suppose  that  the  Dean's  peculmr  mode 
of  couching  a  compliment  under  the  guise  of  a  reproach  could 
possibly  be  misinterpreted.  Yet  the  author  of  one  of  the  Tery 
few  tracts  which  at  this  period  appeared  upon  the  other  side, 
affects  to  understand  the  piissage  as  a  serious  threat  of  lodging 
Information* 

^*  Now,  Sir,  some  people  are  of  opinion  that  you  carried  this 
too  far,  inasmuch  as  you  become  a  precedent  to  informers ;  others, 
that  you  intimate  to  his  lordship  the  miserable  circumstance  you 
are  in  by  the  menaces  of  the  prentice  to  whom  you  dictate; 
they  conceiye  your  declaring  to  inform  if  not  fce'd  to  the  cout 
trary,  signifies  your  said  prentice  on  the  least  occasion  to  swear, 
if  you  don't  forthwith  delirer  him  his  indentures  and  half  of 
your  stock  to  set  up  trade  with,  he  will  inform  against  you, 
bring  you  to  justice,  be  dismissed  by  law,  and  get  the  promised 
L.  300  to  begin  trade  with.  How  near  these  conceptions  be  to 
truth  1  can't  tell ;  but  1  know  people  think  that  \iord  inform 
unseasonable,  inasmuch  as  Wood's  accomplices  would  embrace  the 
image  of  any  precedent. 

**'  I  belicYC  Sir,  the  accommodation  of  all  DDatters  concerning 
Wood's  coin  will  put  a  stop  to  your  writing  on  the  subject,  and 
I  am  positive  (though  all  would  gladly  read  your  work)  that  the 
aversion  with  which  all  Irishmen  detest  Wood  is  so  great  that 
they  need  no  farther  advice  on  that  occasion  ;  for  not  one  merch- 
ant but,  to  manifest  his  detestation  of  that  cursed  project,  but  has 
got  in  large  characters  o'er  his  window,  i  won't  take  Wood's 
coin :  And  to  my  own  knowledge  a  man  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  called  William  Wood  went  lately  to  a  notary.public's 
office,  and  paid  half  a  crown  in  good  halfpence  for  the  drawing 
a  petition  to  his  grace  the  lord  bishop  of  ■  to  get  his  name 
altered  from  William.  Sec  another  instance  of  a  public  spirit* 
liis  wife^  as  m\kc\i  in^nsed  at  Wood  as  the  husband  s^t  William 
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In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  your  lordship  to  receive 
my  confession,  that  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a 
dependency  of  Ireland  upon  England,  otherwise 
than  as  I  have  explained  it,  either  by  the  law  of 
God,  of  nature,  of  reason,  of  nations,  or  of  the  land 
(which  I  shall  die  rather  than  grant),  then  was  the 
proclamation  against  me  the  most  merciful  that  ever 
was  put  out ;  and  instead  of  accusing  me  as  malici- 
ous, wicked,  and  seditious,  it  might  have  been  di- 
rectly, as  guilty  of  high  treason. 

All  I  desire  is,  that  the  cause  of  my  country 
against  Mr  Wood  may  not  suffer  by  any  inadver- 
tency of  mine.  Whether  Ireland  depends  upon 
England,  or  only  upon  God,  the  king,  and  the  law, 
1  hope  no  man  will  assert  that  it  depends  upon  Mr 
Wood.  I  should  be  heartily  sorry  that  this  com- 
mendable spirit  against  me  should  accidentally  (and 
what,  I  hope,  was  never  intended)  strike  a  damp 
upon  that  spirit  in  all  ranks  and  corporations  of  men 
against  the  desperate  and  ruinous  design  of  Mr 
Wood.  Let  my  countrymen  blot  out  those  parts  in 
my  last  letter  which  they  dislike ;  and  let  no  rust 
remain  on  my  sword,  to  cure  the  wounds  I  have 

fiven  to  our  most  mortal  enemy.  When  Sir  Charles 
ediey  was  taking  the  oaths,  where  several  things 
were  to  be  renounced,  he  said,  "  he  loved  renoun- 
cing;" asked,  "  if  any  more  were  to  be  renounced; 
for  he  was  ready  to  renounce  as  much  as  they 


makes  affidavit  that  she  wUl  sue  for  an  order  of  diTorcement,  in 
case  the  husband  would  not  change  the  surname  to  Timber. 

^^  Thus  Sir  you  sec  how  great  an  aversion  you  have  raised  in 
all  Irishmen  against  Wood  and  his  project,  for  which  you  may 
always  expect  the  prayer  of  those  you  preserved." — Seasonable 
advice  to  M.  B.  Drapier,  occasion'd  by  his  letter  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Molesworth. 
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.pleased."  Although  I  am  not  so  thorough  a  re- 
nouncer,  yet  let  uie  have  but  good  city-security 
.against  this  pestilent  coinage,  and  I  shall  be  ready 
not  only  to  renounce  every  syllable  in  all  my  four 
letters,  but  to  deliver  them  cheerfully  with  ray  own 
hands  into  those  of  the  common  hangman,  to  be 
.burnt  with  no  better  company  than  the  coiner's 
effigies^  if  any  part  of  it  has  escaped  out  of  the  se- 
cular hands  of  my  faitliful  friends,  the  common 
people. 

But,  whatever  the  sentiments  of  some  people  may 
be,  1  think  it  is  agreed  that  many  of  those  who  sub- 
scribed against  me,  are  on  the  side  of  a  vast  majo- 
rity m  the  kini^dom  who  opposed  Mr  Wood;  and 
.it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  observed  some 
right  honourable  names  very  amicably  joined  with 
my  own,  at  the  bottom  of  a  strong  declaration 
against  him  and  his  coin*  But  if  the  admission  of 
it  among  us  be  already  determined,  the  worthy 
person,  who  is  to  betray  me,  ought  in  prudence  to 
do  it  with  all  convenient  speed ;  or  else  it  may  be 
difficult^to  find  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  for 
the  discharge  of  his  hire,  when  the  public  shall 
have  lust  five  hundred  thousand,  if  there  be  so  much 
in  the  nation :  beside  four  fifths  of  its  annual  income 
for  ever. 

1  am  told  by  lawyers,  that  in  quarrels  between 
man  and  man,  it  is  of  much  weight  which  of  them 
gave  the  first  provocation,  or  struck  the  first  blow. 
It  is  nianifest  tliat  Mr  Wood  has  done  both :  and 
therefore  I  should  humbly  propose  to  have  him  first 
hanged,  and  his  dross  thrown  into  the  sea:  after 
"which  the  Drapier  will  be  ready  to  stand  his  trial. 
^^  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  woe 
unto  him  by  whom  the  offence  comes."  If  Mr 
Wood  bad  held  his  hand^  every  body  else  v^ould 
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have  held  their  tongues :  and  then  there  would  have 
been  little  need  ot  panipblets,  juries,  or  proclama- 
tions upon  this  occasion.  The  provocation  must 
needs  have  been  very  great,  which  could  stir  up  an 
obscure,  indolent  Drapier,  to  become  an  author. 
One  wou]d  almost  think,  the  very  stones  in  the  street 
would  rise  up  in  such  a  cause  :  and  I  am  not  sure 
they  will  not  do  so  against  Mr  Wood,  if  ever  he 
comes  within  their  reach.  It  is  a  known  story  of 
the  dmnb  boy,  whose  tongue  forced  a  passage  for 
speech  by  the  horror  ofseeingadagger  at  his  father's 
throat.  .  This  may  lessen  the  wonder,  that  a  trades- 
man, hid  in  privacy  and  silence,  should  cry  out, 
when  the  life  and  being  of  his  political  mother  are 
attempted  before  his  face,  and  by  so  infamous  a 
wretch. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  Mr  Wood,  the  destroyer  of 
a  kingdom,  walks  about  in  triumph  (unless  it  be 
true  that  he  is  in  jail  for  debt) ;  while  he,  who  en* 
deavoured  to  assert  the  liberty  of  his  country,  is 
forced  to  hide  his  head  for  occasionally  dealing  in  a 
matter  of  controversy.  However,  I  am  not  the  firait 
who  has  been  condemned  to  death  for  gaining  a 
great  victory  over  a  powerful  enemy,  by  disobeying 
for  once  the  strict  orders  of  military  discipline. 

I  am  now  resolved  to  follow  (after  the  usual  pro- 
ceeding of  mankind,  because  it  is  too  late)  the  ad- 
vice given  me  by  a  certain  Dean*.  He  showed 
the  mistake  I  was  in  of  trusting  to  the  general  good- 
will of  the  people ;  '^  that  I  had  succeeded  hitherto 
better  than  could  be  expected ;  but  that  some  un- 
fortunate circumstantial  lapse  would  bring  me  within 
the  reach  of  power:  that  my  good  intentions  would 


*  The  author  is  supposed  to  nean  hun9eIf.«i-F. 
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be  no  security  against  those  who  watched  everv 
motion  of  my  pen  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 
He  produced  an  instance  of  "  a  writer  as  innocent, 
as  disinterested,  and  as  well-meaning  as  myself*; 
who  had  written  a  very  seasonable  and  inoffensive 
treatise,  exhorting  the  people  of  this  kingdom  to 
wear  their  own  manufactures  f;  for  which,  how- 
ever, the  printer  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
virulence;  the  jury  sent  back  nine  times ;  and  the 
man  given  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  court."  The 
Dean  farther  observed,  "  that  I  was  in  a  manner 
left  alone  to  stand  the  battle  ;  while  others  who  had 
ten  thousand  times  better  talents  than  a  Drapier, 
were  so  prudent  as  to  lie  still;  and  perhaps  thought 
it  no  unpleasant  amusement  to  look  on  with  safety, 
while  another  was  giving  them  diversion  at  the 
hazard  of  his  liberty  and  fortune ;  and  thought  they 
made  a  sufficient  recompence  by  a  little  applause. 
Whereupon  he  concluded  with  a  short  story  of  a 
Jew  at  Madrid,  who,  being  condemned  to  the  fire 
on  account  of  his  religion,  a  crowd  of  school-boys 
following  him  to  the  stake,  and  apprehending  they 
might  lose  their  sport  if  he  should  happen  to  recant, 
would  often  clap  him  on  the  back,  and  cry,  "  Sta 
Jirme^Moyse:  Moses,  continue  steadfast." 

I  allow  this  gentleman's  advice  to  have  been  very 
good,  and  his  observations  just;  and  in  one  respect 
my  condition  is  worse  than  that  of  the  Jew;  for  no 
recantation  will  save  me.  However,  it  should  seem, 
by  some  late  proceedings,   that  my  state  is  pot  al« 


*  Where  the  printer^  if  ho  had  the  author  in  his  power,  was 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  zeal,  the  jury,  &c.   1st  Edit. 

i  The  author  means  himself  again  ;  in  the  discourse  adyisiug 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  wear  their  own  manufactures.— F. 
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together  deplorable.  This  I  can  impute  to  nothing 
but  the  steadiness  of  two  impartial  grand  juries ; 
which  has  confirmed  in  me  an  opinion  I  have  long 
entertained ;  that,  as  philosophers  say,  virtue  is 
seated  in  the  middle ;  so,  in  another  sense,  the  little 
virtue  left  in  the  world,  is  chiefly  to  be  found  among 
the  middle  rank  of  mankind,  who  are  neither  allured 
out  of  her  paths  by  ambition,  nor  driven  by  poverty. 
Since  the  proclamation  occasioned  by  my  last 
letter,  and  a  due  preparation  for  proceeding  against 
me  in  a  court  of  justice,  there  have  been  two  print- 
ed papers  clandestinely  spread  about;  whereof  no 
man  is  able  to  trace  the  original,  farther  than  by 
conjecture;  which,  with  its  usual  charity,  lays 
them  to  my  account.  The  former  is  entitled,  '^  Sea- 
sonable Advice,"  and  appears  to  have  been  intend- 
ed for  information  of  the  grand  jury,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  a  bill  to  be  prepared  against  that  letter. 
The  other  is  an  extract  from  a  printed  book  of  Par- 
liamentary Proceedings,  in  the  year  1680;  contain- 
ing an  angry  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
England,  against  dissolving  grand  juries.  As  to  the 
former,  your  lordship  will  find  it  to  be  the  work  of 
a  more  artful  hand  than  that  of  a  common  Drapier. 
It  has  been  censured  for  endeavouring  to  influence 
the  minds  of  a  jury,  which  ought  to  be  wholly  free 
^d  unbiassed;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  manifest, 
that  no  judge  was  ever  known,  either  upon  or  off 
the  bench,  either  by  himself  or  his  dependents,  to 
use  the  least  insinuation  that  might  possibly  affect 
the  passions  or  interests  of  any  one  single  juryman, 
much  less  of  a  whole  jury ;  whereof  every  man  must 
be  convinced,  who  will  just  give  himself  the  trouble 
to  dip  into  the  common  printed  trials:  so  as  it  is 
amazing  to  think,  what  a  number  of  upright  judges 
there  have  been  in  both  kingdoms,  for  above  sixty 
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years  past ;  which,  considering  how  long  they  held 
their  offices  during  pleasure,  as  they  still  do  among 
us,  I  account  next  to  a  miracle. 

As  to  the  other  paper,  I  must  confess  it  is  a  sharp 
censure  from  an  English  house  of  commons  against 
dissolving  grand  juries  by  any  judge,  before  the 
end  of  the  term,  assizes,  or  sessions,  while  matters 
are  under  their  consideration,  and  not  presented ; 
as  arbitrary,  illegal,  destructive  to  public  justice,  a 
manifest  violation  of  his  oath,  and  as  a  means  to 
subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

However,  the  publisher  seems  to  have  been  mis- 
taken in  what  he  aimed  at.  For  whatever  depen- 
dence there  may  be  of  Ireland  upon  England,  I 
hope  he  would  not  insinuate,  that  the  proceedings 
of  a  lord  chief-justice  in  Ireland  must  depend  upon 
a  resolution  of  an  English  house  of  commons.  Be- 
sides, that  resolution,  although  it  were  levelled 
against  a  particular  lord  chief- justice.  Sir  William 
Scroggs,  yet  the  occasion  was  directly  contrary. 
For  Scroggs  dissolved  the  grand  jury  of  London  for 
fear  they  should  present;  but  ours  in  Dublin  was 
dissolved,  because  they  would  not  present ;  which 
wonderfully  alters  the  case.  And  therefore  a  second 
grand  jury  supplied  that  defect,  by  making  a  pre- 
sentment^ that  pleased  the  whole  kingdom.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  agreed  by  all  parties,  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  jury  behaved  themselves  in 
luch  a  manner,  as  ought  to  be  remembered  to  their 
honour,  while  there  shall  be  any  regard  left  among 
us  for  virtue  or  public  spirit. 

I  am  confident  your  lordship  will  be  of  my  sehti* 
ments  in  one  thing ;  that  some  short  plain  authentic 


*  See  the  Prefentment  deoouncing  Wood'i  halfpence. 
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tract  might  be  published  for  the  information  both  of 
petty  and  grand  juries,  how  far  their  power  reaches, 
tod  where  it  is  limited ;  and  that  a  printed  copy  of 
dQch  a  treatise  might  be  deposited  in  every  court,  to 
be  consulted  by  the  jurymen,  before  they  consider 
of  their  verdict:  by 'which  abundance  of  inconve- 
niences would  be  avoided,  whereof  innumerable  in* 
stances  might  be  produced  from  former  times :  be*- 
cause  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  present. 

I  have  read  somewhere  of  an  eastern  king,  who 
put  a  judge  to  death  for  an  iniquitous  sentence,  and 
ordered  his  hide  to  be  stuffed  into  a  cushion,  and 
placed  upon  the  tribunal  for  the  son  to  sit  on,  wha 
was  preferred  to  his  father's  office.  I  fancy,  such  a 
memorial  might  not  have  been  unuseful  to  a  son  of 
Sir  William  Scroggs,  and  that  both  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors would  often  wriggle  in  their  seats,  as  long  as 
the  cushion  lasted.  I  wish  the  relator  had  told  us 
what  number  of  such  cushions  there  might  be  in 
that  country. 

I  cannot  but  observe  to  your  lordship,  how  nice 
and  dangerous  a  point  it  is  grown,  for  a  private  per«< 
son  to  inform  the  people,  even  in  an  affair  where  the 
public  interest  and  safety  are  so  highly  concerned, 
as  that  of  Mr  Wood ;  and  this  in  a  country  where 
loyalty  is  woven  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  seems 
a  little  extraordinary.  Sir  William  Scroggs  was  the 
first  who  introduced  that  commendable  acuteness 
into  the  courts  of  judicature ;  but  how  far  this  prac- 
tice has  been  imitated  by  his  successors,  or  strained 
Bpon  occasion,  is  out  of  my  knowledge.  When 
pamphlets  unpleasing  to  the  ministry  were  present- 
ed as  libels,  he  would  order  the  offensive  paragraphs 
to  be  read  before  him  *  ;  and  he  was  often  so  very 


■^'   r- 
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happy  in  applying  the  initial  letters  of  names,  and 
expounding  dubious  hints  (the  two  common  expe- 
dients among  writers  of  that  class  for  escaping  the 
law),  that  he  discovered  much  more  than  ever  the 
authors  intended ;  as  many  of  them,  or  their  print- 
ers, found  to  their  cost.  If  such  methods  are  to  be 
followed  in  examining  what  I  have  already  written, 
or  may  write  hereafter,  upon  the  subject  of  Mr 
Wood,  I  defy  any  man  of  fifty  times  my  under- 
standing and  caution  to  avoid  being  entrapped  :  un- 
less he  will  be  content  to  write  what  none  will  read, 
by  repeating  over  the  old  arguments  and  computa- 
tions, whereof  the  world  is  already  grown  weary.  So 
that  my  good  friend  Harding  lies  under  this  dilem- 
ma }  either  to  let  my  learned  works  hang  for  ever 
drying  upon  his  lines ;  or  venture  to  publish  them 
at  the  hazard  of  being  laid  by  the  heels. 

I  need  not  tell  your  lordship  where  the  difficulty 
lies.  It  is  true,  that  the  king  and  the  laws  permit 
us  to  refuse  this  coin  of  Mr  Wood  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  king  and  the  laws 
permit  us  to  receive  it.  Now,  it  is  barely  possible, 
that  the  ministers  in  England  may  not  suppose  the 
consequences  of  uttering  that  brass  among  us,  to  be 
so  ruinous  as  we  apprehend ;  because,  perhaps  if 
they  understood  it  in  that  light,  they  would,  in  com- 
mon humanity^,  use  their  credit  with  his  majesty 
for  saving  a  most  loyal  kingdom  from  destruction. 
But,  as  long  as  it  shall  please  those  great  persons  to 
think  that  coin  will  not  be  so  very  pernicious  to  us, 
we  lie  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  censured  as 


King's  Bench  should  be  duller  than  all  the  people  of  Englmd«> 
Istedlt. 

*  They  are  persons  of  too  much  honour  and  justice  not  to 
use.— 1st  edit. 
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obstiaate  in  not  complying  with  a  royal  patent. 
Therefore  nothing  remains  but  to  make  use  of  that 
liberty,  which  the  king  and  the  laws  have  left  us,  by 
continuing  to  refuse  this  coin  ;  and  by  frequent  re- 
membrances to  keep  up  that  spirit  raised  against  it, 
which  otherwise  may  be  apt  to  flag,  and  perhaps  in 
time  to  sink  altogether.  For  any  public  order  a- 
gainst  receiving  or  uttering  Mr  Wood's  halfpence, 
is  not  reasonably  to  be  expected  in  this  kingdom, 
without  directions  from  England ;  which  I  think  no 
body  presumes,  or  is  so  sanguine  as  to  hope. 

But  to  confess  the  truth,  my  lord,  I  begin  to  grow 
weary  of  my  office  as  a  writer ;  and  could  heartily 
wish  it  were  devolved  upon  my  brethren,  the  mak- 
ers of  songs  and  ballads,  who  perhaps  are  the  best 
qualified  at  present  to  gather  up  the  gleanings 
of  this  controversy.  As  to  myself,  it  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  begin,  and  pursue  it,  upon  a  wrong 
foundation.  For,  having  detected  the  frauds  and 
falsehoods  of  this  vile  impostor  Wood  in  every  part, 
I  foolishly  disdained  to  have  recourse  to  whining, 
lamenting,  and  crying  for  mercy ;  but  rather  chose 
to  appeal  to  law  and  liberty,  and  the  common  rights 
of  mankind,  without  considering  the  climate  I  was 
in. 

Since  your  last  residence  in  Ireland,  I  frequently 
have  taken  my  nag  to  ride  about  your  grounds ; 
where  I  fancied  myself  to  feel  an  air  of  freedom 
breathing  round  me ;  and  I  am  glad  the  low  condi- 
tion of  a  tradesman  did  not  qualify  me  to  wait  on 
you  at  your  house ;  for  then,  I  am  afraid,  my  writ- 
ings would  not  have  escaped  severer  censures* 
But  I  have  lately  sold  my  nag,  and  honestly 
told  his  greatest  fault,  which  was  that  of  snuf- 
jfing  up  the  air  about  Brackdenstown  ;  whereby  he 
became  such  a  lover  of  liberty,  that  I  could  scarce 
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hold  him  in.  I  have  likewise  buried,  at  the  bottoni 
of  a  strong  chest,  your  lordship^s  writings,  und^  a 
heap  of  others,  that  treat  of  liberty  ;  and  spread  orer 
a  layer  or  two  of  Hobbes,  Filmer,  Bodin,  and  many 
more  authors  of  that  stamp,  to  be  readiest  at  hand 
whenever  I  shall  be  disposed  to  take  up  a  new  set 
of  principles  in  government.  In  the  mean  time  I 
design  quietly  to  look  to  my  shop,  and  keep  as  far 
out  of  your  lordship's  influence  ]as  possible  :  and  if 
you  ever  see  any  more  of  my  writings  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  promise  you  shall  find  them  as  innocent^  as 
insipid,  and  without  a  sting,  as  what  I  have  now  of- 
fered you.  But,  if  your  lordship  will  please  to  give 
me  an  easy  lease  of  some  part  of  your  estate  in  York- 
shire, thither  will  I  carry  my  chest ;  and  turning  it 
upside  down,  resume  my  political  reading  where  I 
left  off;  feed  on  plain  homely  fare,  and  live  and  die 
a  free  honest  English  farmer ;'  but  not  without  re- 
gret for  leaving  mv  countrymen  under  the  dread  of 
the  brazen  talons  ot  Mr  Wood : — ^my  most  loyal  and 
innocent  countrymen  ;  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  for 
their  good  opinion  of  me,  and  my  poor  endeavours 
to  serve  them.  I  am  with  the  greatest  respect,  nr^ 
lord^ 

Your  lordship's  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  servant, 

M.B. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READER*. 

The  former  of  the  two  following  papers  is  dated  October  6th 
\7Uj  by  which  it  appears  to  be  written  a  little  after  the  pro- 
clamation against  the  author  of  the  Drapier's  fourth  letter.  It 
18  delivered  with  much  caution,  because  the  author  confesses 
himself  to  be  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  and  I  could  discover  his 
name  subscribed  at  the  end  of  the  original,  although  blotted  out 
by  some  other  hand.  I  can  tell  no  other  reason  why  it  was  not 
printed,  than  what  I  have  heard,  that  the  writer,  finding  how 
effectually  the  Drapier  h^  succeeded,  aud  at  the  same  time  how 
highly  the  people  in  power  seemed  to  be  displeased,  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  keep  it  in  his  cabinet.  However,  having  re- 
ceived some  encouragement  to  collect  into  one  volume  all  the 
papers  relating  to  Ireland,  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  Dnu 
pier,  and  knowing  how  favourably  the  author's  writings  of 
that  kind  have  been  received  by  the  public,  to  make  the  volume 
more  complete,  I  procured  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  from 
one  of  the  author's  friends  with  whom  it  was  left  while  the  aa« 
thor  was  in  England ;  and  I  have  printed  it  as  near  as  I  could 
in  the  order  of  time. 

The  next  treatise  is  called  ^^  An  Address,'*  &c.  It  is  without  a 
date  ;  but  seems  to  be  written  during  the  first  session  of  parlia« 
ment  in  Lord  Carteret's  government.  The  title  of  this  address 
is  in  the  usual  form,  by  M.  B.  Drapier.  There  is  but  a  small 
part  of  it  that  relates  to  William  Wood  and  his  coin.  The  rest 
contains  several  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland;  the 


*  This  advertisement  is  restored  from  the  edition  1135. 

yoL.  vii,  ^ 
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many  discouragements  it  lies  under ;  and  what  are  the  best  re« 
medies  against  them. 
By  many  passaged  in  some  of  the  Drapier's  former  letters,  but 
particularly  in  the  following  Address,  concerning  the  great 
drain  of  money  from  Ireland  by  absentees,  importation  of  fo- 
reign goods,  balances  of  trade,  and  the  like,  it  appears  that 
the  author  had  taken  much  pains^  and  been  well  informed  in  the 
business  of  computing ;  all  his  reasonings  upon  that  subject,  aU 
though  he  doth  not  here  descend  to  particular  sums,  agreeing 
generally  with  the  accounts  giren  by  others  who  ha^e  since 
made  that  inquiry  their  particular  study.  And  it  is  obser- 
Table,  that,  in  thb  address,  as  well  as  in  one  of  his  printed  let- 
ters, he  hath  specified  several  articles  that  hayc  not  been  taken 
notice  of  by  others  who  came  after  him. 
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TO  TUB 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  MIDDLETON, 


Deanery.house,  Oct*  1724^ 

My  Lord, 

I  DESIRE  you  will  consider  me  as  a  member,  who 
comes  in  at  the  latter  end  of  a  debate  ;  or  as  a  law- 
yer who  speaks  to  a  cause  when  the  matter  has  been 
almost  exhausted  by  those  who  spoke  before. 

I  remember,  some  months  ago,  I  was  at  your 
house  upon  a  commission,  where  I  am  one  of  the 
governors ;  but  I  went  thither,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  commission,  as  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions concerning  Mr  Wood's  patent  to  coin  half- 
pence for  Ireland ;  where  you  very  freely  told  me, 
in  a  mixed  company,  how  much  you  had  been 
always  against  that  wicked  project  * ;  which  raised 
in  me  an  esteem  for  you  so  far,  that  I  went  in  a  few 
days  to  make  you  a  visit,  after  many  years*  inter- 
mission.    I  am  likewise  told,  that  your  son  wrote 


*  Lord  Middleton,  though  he  signed  the  proclamation  against 
the  Drapier,  wai  an  enemy  to  Wo<^'s  project^  according  to  se* 
yenU  passages  in  these  ktters. — H. 
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two  letters  from  London  (one  of  which  I  have 
seen)  empowering  those,  to  whom  they  were  di- 
rected, to  assure  his  friends,  that  whereas  there 
was  a  malicious  report  spread  of  his  engaging 
himself  to  Mr  Walpole  for  forty  thousand  pounds 
of  Wood's  coin  to  be  received  in  Ireland,  the 
said  report  was  false  and  groundless  ;  and  he  had 
never  discoursed  with  that  minister  on  this  sub- 
ject, nor  would  ever  give  his  consent  to  have  one 
farthing  of  the  said  coin  current  here.  And  al- 
though it  be  a  longtime  since  I  have  given  myself 
the  trouble  of  conversing  witli  people  of  titles  or 
stations,  yet  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  can 
take  up  with  such  amusements,  that  there  is  not  a 
considerable  person  of  the  kingdom  scrupulous  in 
any  sort  to  declare  his  opinion.  But  all  this- is 
needless  to  allege,  when  we  consider,  that  the  ruin- 
cJU^  consequences  of  Wood's  patent  have  been  sa 
strongly  represented  by  both  houses  of  parliament ; 
by  the  privy-council ;  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  Dublin ;  by  so  many  corporations ;  and  the  con- 
currence of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  most  coun- 
ties at  their  quarter  sessions,  without  any  regard  tO' 
party,  religion,  or  nation. 

I' conclude  from  hence,  that  the  currency  of  these 
fialfpence,  would,  in  the  universal  opinion  of  our 
j^eople,  be  utterly  destructive  to  this  kingdom ;  and 
Cbhsequentjy,  that  it  is  every  man's  dtity  not  only 
tb  refuse  this  coin  himself,  but,  as  far  as  in  him  lies^ 
to  persuade  others  to  do  the  like  :  and  whether*  this* 
be  dbne  in  private  or  in  print,  is  alia  case;  as  no 
ikyman  is  forbidden  to  write,  or  to  discourse  upon* 
religious  or  moral  subjects,  although  he  may  not  do 
it  in  a  pulpit,  at  least  in  our  church.  Neither  is 
thiB' an  affair  of  state,  until  authority  shall  think  fit 
tb  dtelb^e  it  so :  or  iP  you  should  understsend  it  iit 
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that  sense,  yet  you  will  fUessc  to  •cmisider,  thatt  I 
am  no^  «now  <preachiiig. 

Tberc^re  I  do  think  it  my  duty,  since  the  Ora- 
pier  will  probably  be  no  tnore  heard  df,  so  far  to 
sepply  his  p^ace,  as  not  to  incur  his  foi*tunre  ;  for  I 
hwe  [earned  from  old  experience,  that  there  are 
times,  wherein  a  man  ought  to  be  cautious,  as'wefl 
as  innocent.  I  therefore  hope,  that,  preserving  hciih 
tbose  okaracters,  I  may  be  allowed,  by  offering  new 
arguments,  or  enforcing  old  ones,  to  refresh  the  me- 
»ory  of  my  fellow-subjects,  and  keep  tip  that  good 
spirit  raised  among  them,  to  preserve  themselves 
from  litter  ruin  by  lawful  means,  and  such  as  are 
permitted  by  his  majesty. 

I  believe  you  will  please  to  allow  me  two  propo- 
sitions: jfirst,  that  we  are  a  most  loyal  people ;  and 
secondly,  tbaft  we  are  a  free  people,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  that  word,  applied  to  a  subject  under 
a  limited  monarch.  I  know  very  well,  that  you 
and  I  did,  many  years  ago,  in  discourse  differ  much, 
in  the  presence  of  lord  Wharton,  about  the  meaning 
of  that  word  liberty y  with  relation  to  Ireland.  But,  if 
you  will  not  allow  us  to  be  a  free  people,  there  is  only 
another  appellation  left,  which  I  doubt  my  lordtrhiefc 
justice  W  hitshed  would  call  me  to  account  for,  if  I 
venture  to  bestow :  for  I  observed  (and  1  shall  never 
forget  upon  what  occasion)  the  device  upon  his 
coach  to  be,  libertas  tt  ncttale  ^olum^  at  the  very 
point  of  time  when  he  was  sitting  in  his  court,  and 
perjuring  himself  to  betray  both  *. 

Now,  as  for  our  loyalty  to  hrs  present  majesty, 
if  it  has  ever  been  equalled  in  any  other  part  off  his 


•  See  the  seyere  poetical  paraphrase  written  by  the  Dean  on 
Whitshed's  rnoMo, 
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dominions,  I  am  sure  it  has  never  been  exceeded  : 
and  I  am  confident  he  has  not  a  minister  in  Eng- 
land, who  could  ever  call  it  once  in  question ;  but 
that  some  hard  rumours  at  least  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  I  suppose 
you  will  not  doubt :  and  rumours  of  the  severest 
kind ;  which  many  good  people  have  imputed  to 
indirect  proceedings  of  Mr  Wood  and  his  emissaries : 
as  if  he  endeavoured  it  should  be  thought,  that  our 
loyalty  depended  upon  the  test  of  refusing  or  tak- 
ing his  copper.  Now,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  admit 
us  to  be  a  loyal  people,  so  you  will  think  it  par- 
donable in  us  to  hope  for  all  proper  marks  of  favour 
and  protection  from  so  gracious  a  king,  that  a  loyal 
and  free  people  can  expect :  among  which,  we  all 
agree  in  reckoning  this  to  be  one,  that  Wood's  half, 
pence  may  never  have  entrance  into  this  kingdom. 
And  this  we  shall  continue  to  wish,  when  we  dare 
no  longer  express  our  wishes ;  although  there  were 
no  such  mortal  as  a  drapier  in  the  world. 

I  am  heartily  sorry  that  any  writer  should,  in  a 
cause  so  generally  approved,  give  occasion  to  the 
government  and  council  to  charge  him  with  para- 
graphs "  highly  reflecting  upon  his  majesty  and 
his  ministers  ;  tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
his  good  subjects  in  England  and  Ireland  from  each 
other,  and  to  promote  sedition  among  the  people*." 
I  must  confess  that,  with  many  others,  I  thought  he 
meant  well ;  although  he  might  have  the  failing  of 
better  writers,  not  to  be  always  fortunate  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  himself. 

However,  since  the  Drapier  is  but  one  man,  I 
shall  think  I  do  a  public  service  by  asserting,  that 


*  The  expressions  of  the  Proclamation, 
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the  rest  of  my  countrymen  are  wholly  free  from 
learning  out  of  his  pamphlets  to  reflect  on  the  king 
or  his  ministers,  and  to  breed  sedition. 

I  solemnly  declare,  that  I  never  once  heard  the 
least  reflection  cast  upon  the  king,  on  the  subject 
of  Mr  Wood's  coin  :  for  in  many  discourses  on  this 
matter,  I  do  not  remember  his  majesty's  name  to  be 
so  much  as  mentioned.  As  to  tiie  mmistry  in  Eng- 
land, the  only  two  persons  hinted  at,  were,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  and  Mr  Walpole  :  the  former,  as  I  have 
heard  you  and  a  hundred  others  affirm,  declared 
"that  he  never  saw  the  patent  in  favour  of  Mr 
Wood,  before  it  was  passed,*'  although  he  was  then 
lord-lieutenant :  and  therefore  I  suppose  every  body 
believes  that  his  grace  has  been  wholly  unconcern- 
ed in  it  ever  since. 

Mr  Walpole  was  indeed  supposed  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  letter  W.  in  several  newspapers ; 
where  it  is  said  that  some  expressions  fell  from  him 
not  very  favourable  to  the  people  of  Ireland ;  for 
the  truth  of  which  the  kingdofai  is  not  to  answer, 
any  more  than  for  the  discretion  of  the  publishers. 
You  observe,  the  Drapier  wholly  clears  Mr  Walpole 
of  this  charge  by  very  strong  arguments  ;  and 
speaks  of  him  with  civility.  I  cannot  deny  myself 
to  have  been  often  present,  where  the  company 
Mve  their  opinion,  that  Mr  Walpole  favoured  Mr 
Wood's  projects,  which  I  always  contradicted ;  and 
for  my  own  part  never  once  opened  my  lips  against 
that  minister,  either  in  mixed  or  particular  meetings; 
and  my  reason  for  this  reservedness  was,  because  it 
pleased  him  in  the  queen's  time  (1  mean  queen 
Anne  of  ever  blessed  memory)  to  make  a  speech 
directly  against  me  by  name,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, as  1  was  told  a  very  few  minutes  after,  in  the 
court  of  requests,  by  more  than  fifty  members. 
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But  you,  who  are  in  a  great  station  here  (if  any 
thing  here  may  be  called  great),  cannot  be  igno« 
rant,  that  whoever  is  understood  by  public  voice  to 
be  cbittf  minister,  will,  among  the  general  talkers, 
share  the  Mame^  whether  justly  or  not,  of  every 
thing  thai  is  disliked ;  which  I  could  easily  make 
af>pear  in  many  instances  from  my  own  knowledge, 
while  I  was  i>n  the  world ;  and  particularly  in  the , 
ease  of  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  most  un- 
eornipt  minister  1  ever  conversed  with  *. 

But  whatever  unpleasing  opinion  some  people 
might  conceive  of  Mr  Walpole,  on  account  of  those 
halfpence,  1  dare  boldly  affirm  it  was  entirely  ow- 
ing to  Mr  Wood.  Many  persons  of  credit  come 
from  England,  have  affirmed  t^  me  and  others,  that 
tliey  have  seen  letters  under  his  hand,  full  of  arro- 
gance and  insolence  towards  Ireland,  and  boasting 
of  his  ikvour  with  Mr  Walpole  ^  which  is  highly 
probable ;  because  he  reasonably  thought  it  for  his 
interest  to  spread  such  a  report,  and  because  it  is 
the  known  talent  of  low  and  little  spirits,  to  have  a 
great  man's  name  perpetually  in  their  mouths  f. 

Thus  I  have  sufficiently  justified  the  people  o( 
Ireland  from  learning  any  bad  lesson  out  of  the 
Drapier's  pamphlets,  with  regard  to  his  majesty  and 
fars  ministers :  and  therefore,  if  those  papers  were 
intended  to  sow  sedition  among  us,  God  be  thanked 
tike  seeds  have  fallen  upon  a  very  improper  soil. 

As  to  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
England  and  Ireland  from  each  other,  1  believe  the 
Drapier,  whatever  his  intentions  were,  has  left  that 
matter  just  as  he  found  it. 


^  Snprposed  to  be  the  lord,  treasurer  Oxford. — H. 
f  Mr  Coxe,  in  his  accouot  of  this  transaction,  admits  and  oea* 
guret  this  indiscretion  of  Wood. 
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I  have  lived  long  in  both  kingdoms,  as  well  in 
country  as  in  town ;  and  therefore  take  myself  to 
be  as  well  informed  as  most  men,  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  each  people  toward  the  other.  By  the  peo- 
ple, I  understand  here  only  the  bulk  of  the  common 
people :  and  I  desire  no  lawyer  may  distort  or  ex- 
tend my  meaning. 

There  is  a  vein  of  industry  and  parsimony,  that 
runs  through  the  whole  people  of  England,  which» 
added  to  the  easiness  of  their  rents,  makes  them  rich 
and  sturdy.  As  to  Ireland,  they  know  little  more 
of  it  than  they  do  of  Mexfco  :  farther  than  that  it  is 
a  country  subject  to  the  king  of  England,  full  of 
bogs,  inhabited  by  wild  Irish  Papists,  who  are  kept 
in  awe  by  mercenary  troops  sent  from  thence  :  and 
their  general  opinion  is,  that  it  were  better  for  Eng- 
land if  this  whole  island  were  sunk  into  the  sea ;  for 
they  have  a  tradition,  that  every  forty  years  there 
must  be  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  I  have  seen  the 
grossest  suppositions  passed  upon  them  :  ^^  that  the 
wild  Irish  were  taken  in  toils ;  but  that  in  sometime 
they  would  grow  so  tame  as  to  eat  out  of  your 
hands."  I  have  been  asked  by  hundreds,  and  par- 
ticularly by  my  neighbours  your  tenants  at  Pepper- 
harrow,  **  whether  I  had  come  from  Ireland  by 
sea  ?**  and,  upon  the  arrival  of  an  Irishman  to  a  coun- 
try town,  I  have  known  crowds  coming  about  him, 
and  wondering  to  see  him  look  so  much  better  than 
themselves. 

A  gentleman  now  in  Dublin  afSrms,  **  that, 
passing  some  months  ago  through  Northampton^ 
and  finding  the  whole  town  in  a  flurry,  with  bells, 
bonfires,  and  illuminations ;  upon  asking  the  cause, 
he  was  told  that  it  was  for  joy  that  the  Irish  had 
submitted  to  receive  Wood's  halfpence."  This,  I 
think,  plainly  shows  what  sentiments  that  large 
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town  has  of  us;  and  how  little  they  made  it  their 
own  case ;  although  they  lie  directly  in  our  way  to 
London,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  frequently 
convinced  that  we  have  human  shapes. 

As  to  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  they  consist 
either  of  Irish  Papists,  who  are  as  inconsiderable,  in 
point  of  power,  as  the  women  and  children  ;  or  of 
English  Protestants,  who  love  their  brethren  of  that 
kingdom,  although  they  may  possibly  sometimes 
complain  when  they  think  they  are  hardly  used. 
However,  I  confess  1  do  not  see  that  it  is  of /any 
great  consequence,  how  the  personal  affections 
stand  to  each  other,  while  the  sea  divides  them,  and 
while  they  continue  in  their  loyalty  to  the  same 
prince.  And  yet  I  will  appeal  to  you,  whether 
those  from  England  have  reason  to  complain,  when 
they  come  hither  in  pursuit  of  their  fortunes  ?  or, 
whether  the  people  of  Ireland  have  reason  to  boast, 
when  they  go  to  England  upon  the  same  design  ? 

My  second  proposition  was,  that  we  of  Ireland 
are  a  free  people :  this,  I  suppose,  you  will  allow^ 
at  least  with  certain  limitations  remaining  in  your 
own  breast.  However,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  criminal 
tp  affirm  it ;  because  the  words  liberty  and  proper- 
ty^  as  applied  to  the  subject,  are  often  mentioned  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  as  well  as  in  yours  and 
other  courts  below  :  whence  it  must  follow,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  do  or  ought  to  enjoy  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  common  and  statute  law :  such  as  to  be 
tried  by  juries,  to  pay  no  money  without  their  own 
consent  as  represented  in  parliament,  and  the  like. 
If  this  be  so,  and  if  it  be  universally  agreed  that  a 
free  people  cannot  by  law  be  compelled  to  take  any 
money  in  payment,  except  gold  and  silver,  I  do 
iiot  see  why  any  man  should  be  hindered  from  cau- 
tioning his  countrymen  against  this  coin  of  William 
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Wood^  who  is  endeavouring  by  fraud  to  rob  us  of 
that  property  which  the  laws  have  secured.  If  I 
am  mistaken,  and  this  copper  can  be  obtruded  on 
us,  I  would  put  the  Drapier's  case  in  another  light, 
by  supposing,  that  a  person  going  into  his  shop 
would  agree  for  thirty  shillings  worth  of  goods,  and 
force  the  seller  to  take  his  payment  in  a  parcel  of 
copper  pieces  intrinsically  not  worth  above  a  crown: 
I  desire  to  know  whether  the  Drapier  would  not  be 
actually  robbed  of  five  and  twenty  shillings ;  and  how 
far  he  would  be  said  to  be  master  of  his  property  ? 
The  same  question  may  be  applied  to  rents,  and 
debts  on  bond  or  mortgage,  and  to  all  kind  of  com«- 
merce  whatsoever. 

Give  me  leave  to  do,  what  the  Drapier  has  done 
more  than  once  before  me  ;  which  is,  to  relate  the 
naked  fact,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  world. 

One  William  Wood,  Esq.  a  Hardwareman,  ob- 
tains by  fraud  a  patent  in  England  to  coin  108,0001. 
in  copper,  to  pass  in  Ireland,  leaving  us  liberty  to 
take  or  to  refuse.  The  people  here,  in  all  sorts; of 
bodies  and  representatives,  do  openly  and  heartily 
declare,  that  they  will  not  accept  this  coin.  To  jus- 
tify these  declarations,  they  generally  offer  two  rea- 
sons ;  first,  because  by  the  words  of  the  patent  they 
are  left  to  their  own  choice ;  and,  secondly,  because 
they  are  not  obliged  by  law :  so  that  you  see  there 
is,  helium  atque  viruniy  a  kingdom  on  one  side,  and 
William  Wood  on  the  other.  And  if  Mr  Wood 
gets  the  victory  at  the  expence  of  Ireland's  ruin, 
and  the  profit  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  (I  mean  by  continuing  and  counterfeiting 
as  long  as  he  lives)  for  himself,  I  doubt,  both  pre- 
sent and  future  ages  will  at  least  think  it  a  very  sin- 
gular scheme. 
If  this  fact  be  truly  stated,  I  must  confess  I  look 
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upon  it  as  my  duty,  so  (slt  as  God  has  eimbled  me, 
aiti  as  long  as  I  keep  within  tbe  bounds  of  trutk^ 
of  duty,  aiid  of  decency,  to  wain  my  felJow-subjects, 
as  they  value  their  king,  tlieir  country^  and  all  that 
ought  or  can  be  dear  to  tliem,  never  to  admit  this 
pernicious  coin ;  no  not  so  much  as  one  single  half- 
penny; for  if  one  single  thief  forces  tbe  door,  it  is  m 
Tain  to  talk  of  keeping  out  the  whole  crew  behind. 

And  while  I  shall  be  thus  enlployed,  I  will  never 
give  myself  leave  to  suppose,  that  what  I  say  can  ei- 
ther ofl^nd  my  lord-lieutenant,  whose  person  and 
great  qualities  I  have  always  highly  respected  (as  I 
em  sore  his  excellency  will  be  my  witness),  or  the 
ministers  in  England,  with  whon)  I  have  nothing  to 
<lo,  or  they  with  me ;  much  less  the  privy-council 
here,  who,  as  I  am  infom>ed,  did  send  an  address  to 
his  majesty  against  Mr  Wood's  coin ;  which,  if  it 
be  a  mistake,  1  desire  I  may  be  not  accused  for  a 
spreader  of  false  news :  but  I  confess  I  am  so  great 
a  stranger  to  afiairs,  that,  for  any  thing  I  know,  the 
whole  body  of  the  council  may  since  have  been 
changed  :  and  although  I  observe  some  of  the  very 
same  names  in  a  late  declaration  against  that  coin, 
which  I  saw  subscribed  to  the  proclamation  against 
the  Drapier,  yet  possibly  they  may  be  different 
persons ;  for  they  are  utterly  unknown  to  me,  and 
are  likely  to  continue  so. 

In  this  controversy,  where  the  reasoners  on  each 
side  are  divided  by  St  George's  Channel,  his  majes- 
ty's  prerogative  perhaps  would  not  have  been  men* 
tioned,  if  Mr  Wood  and  his  advocates  had  not  made 
it  necessary,  by  giving  out  that  the  currency  of  his 
coin  should  be  enforced  by  a  proclamation.  The 
traders  and  common  people  of  the  kingdom  were 
heartily  willing  to  refuse  this  coin  ;  but  the  fear  of 
A  proclamation  brought  along  with  it  most  dreadful 
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apprehensions.  It  was  therefore  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  Drapier  to  remove  this  difficulty ;  and 
acoonUagty,  in  one  of  his  former  pamphlets,  be 
produced  invincible  arguments  (wherever  he  pick- 
ed ibem  up),  that  the  king's  prerogative  was  not  aii 
all  concerned  in  the  matter;  since  the  law  had  suf- 
ficiently provided  against  any  coin  to  be  imposed 
oftUie  subject,  except  gold  and  siiver;  and  that 
copper  is  net  money,  but  as  it  has  been  properly 
catted^  nummorum  famulua. 

The  three  former  letters  from  the  Dtapier  having 
Dc4  received  any  public  censure,  I  look  upon  them 
to  be  without  exception ;  and  that  the  good  people 
o£  the  kingdom  ought  to  read  them  often,  in  order 
ta  keep  up  that  spirit  raised  against  this  destructive 
coin  of  Mr  Wood.  As  for  his  last  letter,  against 
which  a  proclamation  is  issued,  I  shall  only  say, 
that  I  coald  wish  it  were  stripped  of  all  that  can  he 
SHiy  way  exceptionable;  which  I  would  not  think 
it  befow  me  to  undertake,  if  my  abilities  were  equal; 
tall)  beiag  naturally  somewhat  slow  of  comprehen- 
sioDs-  DO  lawyer*  and  apt  to  believe  the  best  of  those 
Who^  profess  good  designs,  without  any  visible  mo- 
tive either  of  profit  or  honour ;  I  might  pore  for 
«vef^  wvlhout  distinguishing  the  cockle  from  tb^ 
com. 

Thai  which  I  am  told  gives  the  greatest  offence 
in  this  last  letter^  is,  where  the  Drapier  affirms^ 
'*  that,  il  al  rebellion  should  prove  so  successful  as  to 
fix  the  pretender  on  the  throne  of  England,  be 
would  venture  so  far  to  transgress  the  Irish  statute^ 
wMch  unites  Ireland  to  England  under  one  king,  as 
tO'lose  every  drop  of  his  blood  to  hinder  him  from 
being  king  of  Ireland/* 

I  shalt  not  presnme  to  vindicate  any  man,  who 
openly  declares  he  would  transgress  a  statute ;  aad 
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a  statute  of  such  importance :  but,  with  the  most 
humble  submission  and  desire  of  pardon  for  a  very 
innocent  mistake,  F  should  be  apt  to  think,  that  the 
loyal  intention  of  the  writer  might  be  at  least  some 
small  extenuation  of  his  crime ;  for  in  this  I  confess 
myself  to  think  with  the  Drapier. 

I  have  not  been  hitherto  told  of  any  other  objec- 
tions against  that  pamphlet;  but  I  suppose  they 
will  all  appear  at  the  prosecution  of  the  Drapier. 
And  I  think,  whoever  in  his  own  conscience  be- 
lieves the  said  pamphlet  to  be  ^'  wicked  and  malici- 
ous, seditious  and  scandalous,  highly  reflecting  up- 
on his  majesty  and  his  ministers/'  &c.  would  do 
well  to  discover  the  author  (as  little  a  friend  as  I  am 
to  the  trade  of  informers),  although  the  reward  of 
3001.  had  not  been  tacked  to  the  discovery,  I 
own,  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  hear 
the  arguments  not  only  of  judges,  but  of  lawyers 
upon  this  case :  because  you  cannot  but  know» 
there  often  happen  occasions,  wherein  it  would  be 
very  convenient  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  should 
be  informed  how  they  ought  to  conduct  themselves ; 
and  therefore  it  has  been  the  wisdom  of  the  English 
parliaments  to  be  very  reserved  in  limiting  the  press. 
When  a  bill  is  debating  in  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment there,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  have  the 
controversy  handled  by  pamphlets  on  both  sides^ 
without  the  least  animadversion  upon  the  authors. 

So  here,  in  the  case  of  Mr  Wood  and  his  coin, 
since  the  two  houses  gave  their  opinion  by  addres- 
ses, how  dangerous  the  currency  of  copper  would  be 
to  Ireland,  it  was,  without  all  question,  both  lawful 
and  convenient,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  should 
be  let  more  particularly  into  the  nature  of  the  dan- 
ger they  were  in,  and  of  the  remedies  that  were  in 
their  own  power,  if  they  would  have  the  sense  to 
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apply  them ;  and  this  cannot  be  more  conveniently 
done,  than  by  particular  persons,  to  whom  God  has 
given  zeal  and  understanding  sufficient  for  such  an 
undertaking.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  case  of  that 
destructive  project  for  a  bank  in  Ireland,  which  was 
brought  into  parliament  a  few  years  ago ;  and  it 
was  allowed  that  the  arguments  and  writings  of 
some  without  doors  contributed  very  much  to  reject 
it. 

Now,  I  should  be  heartily  glad,  if  some  able  law- 
yers would  prescribe  the  limits,  how  far  a  private 
man  may  venture  in  delivering  his  thoughts  upon 
public  matters ;  because  a  true  lover  of  his  country 
may  think  it  hard  to  be  a  quiet  stander-by,  and  an 
indolent  looker-on,  while  a  public  error  prevails,  by 
which  a  whole  nation  may  be  ruined.  Every  man 
who  enjoys  property,  has  some  share  in  the  public ; 
and  therefore  the  care  of  the  public  is,  in  some  de- 
gree, every  such  man's  concern. 

To  come  to  particulars ;  I  could  wish  to  know. 
Whether  it  be  utterly  unlawful  in  any  writer  so 
much  as  to  mention  the  prerogative  ;  at  least  so  far 
as  to  bring  it  into  doubt  upon  any  point  whatsoever  ? 
I  know  it  is  often  debated  in  Westminster- hall ;  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  as  well  as  other  eminent  lawyers, 
do  frequently  handle  that  subject  in  their  books. 

Secondly,  How  far  the  prerogative  extends  to 
force  coin  upon  the  subject,  which  is  not  sterling; 
such  as  lead>  brass,  copper,  mixt  metal,  shells,  lea- 
ther, or  any  other  material ;  and  fix  upon  it  what- 
ever denomination  the  crown  shall  think  fit  ? 

Thirdly,  What  is  really  and  truly  meant  by  that 
phrase  of  ^'  a  depending  kingdom,  as  applied  to 
Ireland,  and  wherein  that  dependency  consists  ? 

Lastly,  In  what  points  relating  to  liberty  and  pro- 
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perty,  the  people  of  Ireland  differ,  or  at  least  ought 
to  differ,  from  those  of  England  ? 

If  these  particulars  were  made  so  clear  that  none 
could  mistake  them,  it  would  be  of  infinite  ease  and 
use  to  the  kingdom,  and  either  prevent  or  silence 
all  discontents. 

My  Lord  Somers,  the  greatest  man  I  ever  knew 
of  your  robe,  and  whose  thoughts  of  Ireland  differed 
as  far  as  heaven  and  earth  from  those  of  some  others 
among  his  brethren  here,  lamented  to  me,  that  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  or  the  privileges  of  pariia* 
ment,  should  ever  be  liable  to  dispute  in  any  single 
branch  of  either;  by  which  means,  he  said,  the 
public  often  suffered  great  inconveniences,  whereof 
he  gave  me  several  instances.  I  produce  the  autho- 
rity of  so  eminent  a  person,  to  justify  my  desires 
that  some  high  points  might  be  cleared. 

For  want  of  such  known  ascertainment,  how  for 
a  writer  may  proceed  in  expressing  his  good  wishes 
for  his  country,  a  person  of  the  most  innocent  in- 
tentions may  possibly,  by  the  oratory  and  com- 
ments of  lawyers,  be  charged  with  many  crimes, 
which  from  his  very  soul  he  abhors;  and  consequent*- 
ly  may  be  ruined  in  his  fortunes,  and  left  to  rot 
among  thieves  in  some  stinking  jail,  merely  for  mis- 
taking the  purlieus  of  the  law.  I  have  known,  in 
my  life-time,  a  printer  prosecuted  and  convicted  for 
publishing  a  pamphlet,*  where  the  author's  inten- 
tions^ I  am  confident,  were  as  good  and  innoceat^as 
those  of  a  martyr  at  his  \bs^  pray«rs.  I  did  very 
lately,  as  1  thought  it  my  duty,  preach  to  the  people 
under  my  inspection,  tipon  the  subject  of  Mr  Wood's 
coin ;  and  although  I  never  heard  that  my  sermon 


*  ^^  A  proposal  for  the  aoifersal  Use  of  Irish  Manafactures.'' 
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gave  the  least  ofTence,  as  I  am  sure  none  was  intend- 
ed, yetj^  if  it  were  now  printed  and  published,  I  can- 
not say  I  would  ensure  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  or  my  own  person  from  those  of 
a  messenger*. 

I  have  heard  the  late  chief-justice  Holt  affirm, 
that,  in  all  criminal  cases  the  most  favourable  inter- 
pretation should  be  put  upon  words  that  they  can 
possibly  bear.  You  meet  the  same  position  assert- 
ed in  many  trials  for  the  greatest  crimes ;  though 
often  very  ill  practised,  by  the  perpetual  corruption 
of  judges.  And  I  remember  at  a  trial  in  Kent, 
where  Sir  George  Rook  was  indicted  for  calling  a 

! gentleman  knave  and  villain,  the  lawyer  for  the  de- 
endant  brought  off  his  client,  by  alleging  that  the 
words  were  not  injurious ;  for  knave  in  the  old  and 
true  signification  imported  only  a  servant;  and  vil^ 
lain  in  Latin  is  villicusy  which  is  no  more  than  a 
man^empioyed  in  country  labour,  or  rather  a  bailiff. 

If  sir  John  Holt's  opinion  were  a  standard  maxim 
for  all  times  and  circumstances,  any  writer,  with  a 
very  small  measure  of  discretion,  might  easily  be 
safe  ;  but  I  doubt,  in  practice,  it  has  been  frequently 
controuled,  at  least  before  his  time :  for  I  take  it  to 
be  an  old  rule  in  law. 

I  have  read,  or  heard,  a  passage  of  Seignior.  Gre- 
gorio  Leti,  an  Italian  ;  who,  being  in  London,  busy- 
ing himself  with  writing  the  history  of  England,  told 
king  Charles  the  Second,  '^  that  he  endeavoured  as 
much  as  he  could  to  avoid  giving  offence,  but  found 
it  a  thing  impossible,  although  he  should  have  been 
as  wise  as  Solomon.''  The  king  answered,  ^^  that. 


*  The  sermon  ^^  On  doing  Good,  occasioned  bj  Wood's  Pro* 
iect."    See  Vol.  VIIL  p.  161. 
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if  this  were  the  case,  he  had  better  employ  his  time 
in  writing  proverbs,  as  Solomon  did."  But  Leti  lay 
under  no  public  necessity  of  writing ;  neither  would 
England  have  been  one  halfpenny  the  better  or  the 
worse,  whether  he  writ  or  not. 

This  I  mention,  because  I  know  it  will  readily  be 
objected,  **  What  have  private  men  to  do  with  the 
public?  what  call  had  a  drapier  to  turn  politician, 
to  meddle  in  matters  of  state!  would  not  his  time 
have  been  better  employed  in  looking  to  his  shop  ; 
or  his  pen,  in  writing  pi'overbs,  elegies,  ballads,  gar- 
lands, and  wonders  ?  He  would  then  have  been  out 
of  all  danger  of  proclamations  and   prosecutions. 
Have  we  not  able  magistrates  and  counsellors  hour- 
ly watching  over  the  public  weal?'*     All  this  may 
be  true:  and  yet,  when  the  addresses  from  both 
houses  of  parliament  against  Wood's  halfpence  failed 
of  success,  if  some  pen  had  not  been  employed  to 
inform  the  people  how  far  they  might  legally  pro- 
ceed in  refusing  that  coin ;  to  detect  the  fraud,  the 
artifice,  and  insolence  of  the  coiner ;  and  to  lay  open 
the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, which  would  inevitably  follow  from  the  cur- 
rency of  th^  said  coin ;    I  might  appeal  to  many 
hundred  thousand  people,  whether  any  one  of  them 
would  ever  have  had  the  courage  or  sagacity  to  re- 
fuse it. 

If  this  copper  shpuld  begin  to  make  its  way 
among  the  common  ignorant  people,  we»are  inevita- 
bly undone.  It  is  they  who  give  us  the  greatest 
apprehension,  being  easily  frighted,  and  greedy  to 
swallow  misinformations;  for,  if  every  man  were 
wise  enough  to  understand  his  own  interest,  which 
is  every  man's  principal  study,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  pamphlets  upon  this  occasion:  but  as  things 
standi  I  have  thought  it  absolutely  necessary ,  from 
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my  duty  to  God,  my  king,  and  my  country,  to  in- 
form the  people  that  the  proclamation  lately  issued 
against  the  Drapier)  doth  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
case  of  Mr  Wood  and  his  coin;  but  only  refers  to  cer- 
tain paragraphs  in  the  Drapier's  last  pamphlet  (not 
immediately  relating  to  his  subject^  nor  at  all  to  the 
merits  of  the  cause)  which  the  government  was 
pleased  to  dislike ;  so  that  any  man  has  the  same 
liberty  to  reject,  to  write,  and  to  declare  against  this 
coin^  which  he  had  before:  neither  is  any  mail 
obliged  to  believe,  that  those  honourable  persons 
(whereof  you  are  the  first)  who  signed  that  memo- 
rable proclamation  against  the  Drapier,  have  at  all 
changed  their  opinions  with  regard  to  Mr  Wood  or 
his  coin. 

Therefore,  concluding  myself  to  be  thus  far  upon 
a  safe  and  sure  foot,  I  shall  continue  upon  any  pro^ 
per  occasion,  as  God  enables  me,  to  revive  and  pre- 
serve that  spirit  raised  in  the  nation  (whether  the 
real  author  were  a  real  drapier  or  not  is  little  to  the 
purpose)  against  this  horrid  design  of  Mr  Wood;  at 
the  same  time  carefully  watching  every  stroke  of 
my  pen,  and  venturing  only  to  incur  the  public 
censure  of  the  world,  as  a  writer;  not  of  my  lord 
chief-justice  Whitshed,  as  a  criminal.  Whenever 
an  order  shall  come  out  by  authority,  forbidding  all 
men,  upon  the  highest  penalties,  to  offer  any  thing 
in  writing  or  discourse  against  Mr  Wood's  half- 
pence, I  shall  certainly  submit.  However,  if  that 
should  happen,  I  am  determined  to  be  somewhat 
more  than  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom  to  receive 
them,  because  I  will  never  receive  them  at  all ;  for, 
although  I  know  how  to  be  silent,  I  have  not  yet 
learned  lo  pay  active  obedience  against  my  con- 
science and  the  public  safety. 

I  desire  to  put  a  case,  which  I  think  the  Drapier 
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in  some  of  his  books  has  put  before  me ;  although 
not  so  full  as  it  requires. 

You  knov^  the  copper  halfpence  in  England  are 
coined  by  the  public ;  and  every  piece  worth  pretty 
near  the  value  of  the  copper.  Now  suppose^  that, 
instead  of  the  public  coinage,  a  patent  had  been 
granted  to  some  private  obscure  person,  for  coining 
a  proportionable  quantity  of  copper  in  that  kingdom, 
to  what  Mr  Wood  is  preparing  in  this;  and  all  of  it 
at  least  five  times  below  the  intrinsic  value:  the 
current  money  of  England  is  reckoned  to  be  twenty 
millions;  and  ours  under  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  by  this  computation,  as  Mr  Wood  has 
power  to  give  us  168,000  pounds,  so  the  patentee 
in  England,  by  the  same  proportion,  might  circulate 
four  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds ;  besides  as  much  more  by  stealth  and  coun- 
terfeits :  I  desire  to  know  from  you,  whether  the 
parliament  might  not  have  addressed  upon  such  an 
occasion;  what  success  they  probably  would  have 
had;  and  how  many  Drapiers  would  have  risen  to 
pester  the  world  with  pamphlets  ?  Yet  that  kingdom 
would  not  be  so  great  a  sufferer  as  ours  in  the  like 
case;  because  [their  cash  would  not  be  conveyed 
into  foreign  countries,  but  be  hid  in  the  chests  of 
cautious  thrifty  men  until  better  times.  Then  I  de- 
sire, for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  that  you  will 
please  to  inform  me,  why  this  country  is  treated  in 
so  very  different  a  manner  in  a  point  of  such  high 
importance;  whether  it  be  on  account  of  Poining's 
act;  of  subordination;  dependence;  or  any  other 
term  of  art,  which  I  sl\all  not  contest,  but  am  too 
dull  to  understand. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  the  good  or  ill  success  of 
Mr  Wood  will  affSect  you  less  than  any  person  of 
consequence  in  the  kingdom ;  because  I  hear  you 
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arc  so  prudent  as  to  make  all  your  purchases  in 
England :  and  truly  so  would  I,  if  I  had  money,  al- 
though I  were  to  pay  a  hundred  years'  purchase; 
because  I  should  be  glad  to  possess  a  freehold  that 
could -not  be  taken  from  me  by  any  law  to  which  I 
did  not  give  my  own  consent;  and  where  I  should 
never  be  in  danger  of  receiving  my  rents  in  mixed 
copper,  at  the  loss  of  sixteen  shillings  in  the  pound. 
You  can  live  in  ease  and  plenty  at  Pepperharrow, 
in  Surrey;  and  therefore  I  thought  it  extremely  ge- 
nerous and  public-spirited  in  you  to  be  of  the  king- 
dom's side  in  this  dispute,  by  showing  without  re- 
serve your  disapprobation  of  Mr  Wood's  design:  at 
least  if  you  have  been  so  frank  to  others  as  you  were 
to  me ;  which  indeed   I   could  not  but  wonder  at, 
considering  how  much  we  differ  in  other  points; 
and  therefore  I  could  get  but  few  believers,  when  I 
attempted  to  justify  you  in  this  article  from  your 
own  words.  • 

I  would  humbly  offer  another  thought^  which  I 
do  not  remerabel-  to  have  fallen  under  the  Drapier*s 
observation.     If  these  halfpence  should  once  gain 
admittance,  it  is  agreed,  that,  in  no  long  space  of 
time,   what  by  the   clandestine   practices  of   the 
coiner,  what  by  his  own  counterfeits,  and  those  pf 
others,  either  from  abroad  or  at  home,  his  limited 
quantity  would  be  tripled  upon  us,  until  there  would 
.  not  be  a  grain  of  gold  or  silver  visibly  in  the  nation. 
This  in  my  opinion  would  lay  a  heavy  charge  upon 
the  crown,  by  creating  a  necessity  of  transmitting 
money  from  England  to  pay  the  salaries  at  least  of  the 
principal  civil  officers:  for  I  do  not  conceive  how  a 
judge  (for  instance)  could  support  his  dignity  with 
.  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  in  Wood's  coin;    \vbich 
would  not  intrinsically  be  worth  near  two  hundred. 
To  argue  thgit  these  halfpence,  if  no  oth'fer  coin  were 
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current,  would  answer  the  general  ends  of  com- 
merce among  ourselves,  is  a  great  mistake:  and 
the  Drapier  has  made  that  matter  too  clear  to 
admit  an  answer,  by  showing  us  what  every 
owner  of  land  must  be  forced  to  do  with  the 
products  of  it  in  such  a  distress.  You  may  read  his 
remarks  at  large  in  his  second  and  third  letter;  to 
which  I  refer  you. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  for 
several  months  past  there  have  more  papers  been 
written  in  this  town,  such  as  they  are,  all  upon  the 
best  public  principle,  the  love  of  our  country,  than 
perhaps  has  been  known  in  any  other  nation  in  so 
short  a  time :  I  speak  in  general,  from  the  Drapier 
down  to  the  maker  of  ballads  ;  and  all  without  any 
regard  to  the  common  motives  of  writers  ;  which  are 
profit,  favour,  and  reputation.  As  to  profit,  I  am 
assured  by  persons  of  credit,  that  the  best  ballad 
upon  Mr  Wood  will  not  yield  above  a  groat  to  the 
author ;  and  the  unfortunate  adventurer  Harding  * 
declares  he  never  made  the  Drapier  any  present, 
except  one  pair  of  scissars.  As  to  favour,  whoever 
thin|cs  to  make  his  court  by  opposing  Mr  Wood,  is 
not  very  deep  in  politics.  And  as  to  reputation, 
certainly  no  man  of  worth  and  learning  would  em- 
ploy his  pen  upon  so  transitory  a  subject,  'and  in  so 
obscure  a  comer  of  the  world,  to  distinguish  himself 
as  an  author.  So  that  I  look  upon  myself,  the 
Drapier,  and  my  numerous  brethren,  to  be  all  true 
patriots  in  our  several  degrees. 

All  that  the  public  can  expect  for  the  future,  is, 
only  to  be  sometimes  warned  to  beware  of  Afr 
^Wood's  halfpence;  and  to  be  referred  for  conviction 


*  Tjie  printer  of  the  Prapier'i  Letters.— F^ 
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to  the  Drapier*s  reasons.  For  a  man  of  the  most 
superior  understanding  will  find  it  impossible  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it  while  he  writes  in  constraint^ 
perpetually  softening,  correcting,  or  blotting  out 
expressions,  for  fear  of  bringing  his  printer,  or 
himself,  under  a  prosecution  from  my  lord  chief- 
justice  Whitshed.  It  calls  to  my  remembrance 
the  madman  in  Don  Quixote,  who  being  soundly 
beaten  by  a  weaver  for  letting  a  stone  ^which  he 
always  carried  on  his  shoulder)  fall  upon  a  spa- 
niel, apprehended  that  every  cur  he  met  was  of  the 
same  species. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  convinced,  that  what  I 
have  now  written  will  appear  low  and  insipid ;  but 
if  it  contributes  in  the  least  to  preserve  that  union 
among  us  for  opposing  this  fatal  project  of  Mr 
Wood,  my  pains  will  not  be  altogether  lost. 

I  sent  these  papers  to  an  eminent  lawyer  (and 
yet  a  man  of  virtue  and  learning  into  the  bargain,] 
who  after  many  alterations,  returned  them  back  with 
assuring  me  that  they  are  perfectly  innocent;  with- 
out the  least  mixture  of  treason,  rebellion,  sedition, 
malice,  disaffection,  reflection,  or  wicked  insinua- 
tion whatsoever. 

If  the  bellman  of  each  parish,  as  he  goes  his  cir- 
cuit, would  cry  out  every  night  "  Past  twelve 
o'clock;  Beware  of  Wood's  halfpence;"  it  would 
probably  cut  off  the  occasion  for  publishing  any 
more  pamphlets;  provided  that  in  country  towns  it 
were  done  upon  market-days.  For  my  own  part, 
as  soon  as  it  shall  be  determined  that  it  is  not  against 
law,  I  will  begin  the  experiment  in  the  liberty  of  St 
Patrick's ;  and  hope  my  example  may  be  followed 
in  the  whole  city.  But  if  authority  shall  think  fit  to 
forbid  all  writings  or  discourses  upon  this  subject,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  in  favour  of  Mr  Wood,  I  will  obey, 
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as  it  becomes  me ;  only,  when  I  am  in  danger  of 
bursting,  I  will  go  and  whisper  among  the  reeds^ 
not  any  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  my  country- 
men; but  only  these  few  words,  BEWARE  OF 
WOOD'S  HALFPENCE.  I  am,  with  due  re- 
spect, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

J.S. 
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AN  HUMBLE  ADDRESS  TO  BOTH  H0USE3 

OF  PARLIAMENT.  * 

By  M.  B.,  Drapibr^ 


^*  Malta  gement  plagasque  superbi 
Yictoris " 


I  HAVE  been  told,  that  petitions  and  addresses,  to 
either  king  or  parliament,  are  the  right  of  every  sub- 
ject, provided  they  consist  with  that  respect  which 
is  due  to  princes  and  great  assemblies.  Neither  do 
I  remember,  that  the  modest  proposals  or  opinions 
of  private  men  have  been  ill-received,  when  they 
have  not  been  delivered  in  the  style  of  advice; 
which  is  a  presumption  far  from  my  thought^. 
However,  if  proposals  should  be  looked  upon  as  too 
assuming,  yet  I  hope  every  man  may  be  suffered  to 
declare  his  own  and  the  nation's  wishes.     For  in- 


*  This  address  is  without  a  date ;  but  it  appears  to  hare  beea 
vritten  during  the  first  session  in  Lord  Carteret's  gOYernment^ 
though  it  did  not  appear  till  it  was  inserted^  with  th^  preceding 
letter,  in  the  Dabiia  edition  of  1735.— U. 
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stance;  I  maybe  allowed  to  wish,  that  some  farther 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  advancement  of  trade; 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  now  strangely 
neglected,  against  the  maxims  of  all  wise  nations; 
for  supplying  the  manifest  defects  in  the  acts  con- 
cerning the  plantation  of  trees;  for  setting  the  poor 
to  work ;  and  many  others. 

Upon  this  principle  I  may  venture  to  affirm  it  is 
the  hearty  wish  of  the  whole  nation,  very  few  ex- 
cepted, that  the  parliament,  in  this  session,  would 
begin  by  strictly  examining  into  the  detestable  fraud 
of  one  William  Wood,  now  or  late  of  London,  hard- 
wareman ;  who  illegally  and  clandestinely,  as  ap- 
pears by  yeur  own  votes  and  addresses,  procured  a 
patent  in  England  for  coining  halfpence  in  that 
kingdom  to  be  current  here.  This,  I  say,  is  the 
wish  of  the  whole  nation,  very  few  excepted ;  and 
upon  account  of  those  few,  is  more  strongly  and 
justly  the  wish  of  the  rest ;  those  few  consisting  ei- 
ther of  Wood's  confederates,  some  obscure  trades- 
men, or  certain  bold  UNDERTAKERS*,  of  weak 
judgment  and  strong  ambition,  who  think  to  find 
their  accounts  in  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  by  securing 
or  advancing  themselves.  And  because  such  men 
proceed  upon  a  system  of  politics,  to  which  I  would 
fain  hope  you  will  be  always  utter  strangers,  I  shall 
humbly  lay  it  before  you. 

Be  pleased  to  suppose  me  in  a  station  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  salary  and  perquisites  :  and 
likewise  possessed  of  8001.  a  year  real  estate.   Then 


*  This  was  a  phrase  used  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  to  express 

those  dashing  ministers  who  obtained  power  by  undertaking  to 

*  parry  through  particular  favourite  measures  of  the  crown.     But 

the  Dean  applies  it  with  his  usual  studied  ambiguity,  so  that  it  may 

!)€  explained  as  meaning  schemers  or  projectors  in  general. 
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suppose  a  destructive  project  to  be  on  foot ;  such 
ibr  instance  as  this  of  Wood ;  which,  if  it  succeed  in 
all  the  consequences  naturally  to  be  expected  from 
itf  must  sink  the  rents  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
one  hdf,  although  I  am  confident  it  woald  have 
done  so  five^sixths :  suppose,  I  conceive  that  the 
countenancing,  or  privately  supporting,  this  pro- 
ject, will  please  those  by  whom  I  expect  to  be  pre* 
served,  or  higher  exalted :  nothing  then  remains, 
but  to  compute  and  balance  my  gain  and  my  loss, 
and  sum  up  the  whole.  I  suppose  that  I  shall  keep 
my  employment  ten  years,  not  to  mention  the  fair 
chance  of  a  better.  This,  at  15001.  a  year,  amounts 
in  ten  years  to  15,0001.  My  estate,  by  the  success 
of  the  said  project,  sinks  4001.  a  year;  which,  at 
twenty  years*  purchase,  is  but  80001. ;  so  that  I  am 
a  clear  gainer  of  70001.  upon  the  balance.  And 
during  all  that  period  I  am  possessed  of  power 
and  credit,  can  gratify  my  favourites,  and  take  ven- 
geance on  mine  enemies.  And  if  the  project  mis* 
carry,  my  private  merit  is  still  entire.  This  arith- 
metic, as  horrible  as  it  appears,  I  knowingly  affirm 
to  have  been  practised  and  applied,  in  conjunctures 
whereon  depended  the  ruin  or  safety  of  a  nation : 
although  probably  the  charity  and  virtue  of  a  se- 
nate will  hardly  be  induced  to  believe,  that  there 
can  be  such  monsters  among  mankind.  And  yet 
the  wise  I^ord  Bacon  mentions  a  sort  of  people  (I 
doubt  the  race  is  not  yet  extinct)  who  would  *^  set  a 
house  on  fire  for  the  convenience  of  roasting  their 
own  eggs  at  the  flame.'* 

But  whoever  is  old  enough  to  remember,  and  has 
turned  his  thoughts  to  observe  the  course  of  public 
affairs  in  this  kingdom  from  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, must  acknowledge,  that  the  highest  points  of 
interest  and  liberty  have  been  often  sacrificed  to  the 
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Avarice  and  ambition  of  particular  persons,  upon  thcr 
very  principles  and  arithmetic  that  I  have  suppos- 
ed :  the  only  wonder  is,  how  these  artists  were  able 
to  prevail  upon  numbers,  and  influence  even  public 
assemblies,  to  become  instruments  for  effecting  their 
execrable  designs. 

It  is,  I  think,  in  all  ^conscience,  latitude  enough 
for  vice,  if  a  man  in  station  be  allowed  to  act  injus- 
tice upon  the  usual  principles  of  getting  a  bribe, 
wreaking  his  malice,  serving  his  party,  or  consult- 
ing his  preferment,  while  his  wickedness  terminates 
in  the  ruin  only  of  particular  persons.     But  to  deli- 
ver up  our  whole  country,  and  every  living  soul  who 
inhabits  it,  to  certain  destruction,  has  not,  as  I  re- 
member, been  permitted  by  the  most  favourable  ca- 
suists on  the  side  of  corruption.     It  were  far  better, 
that  all  who  have  had  ther  misfortune  to  be  born  in 
this  kingdom,  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  employment  whatsoever  above  the  degree 
of  a  constable  (according  to  the  scheme  and  inten- 
tion of  a  great  minister  *  gone  to  his  own  place)^ 
than  to  live  under  the  daily  apprehension  of  a  few 
false  brethren  among  ourselves.     Because,  in  the 
former  case,  we  should  be  wholly  free  from  the  dan- 
ger of  being  betrayed  ;  since  none  could  then  have 
impudence  enough  to  pretend  any  public  good. 
.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  desperate  affair  of  the  new 
halfpence,  1  have  not  heard  of  any  man  above  my 
own  degree  of  a  shopkeeper,  to  have  been  hitherto 
so  bold  as  in  direct  times  to  vindicate  the  fatal  pro- 
ject ;  although  I  have  been  told  of  some  very  molli- 
fying expressions  which  were  used,  and  very  gentle 
expedients  proposed  and  handed  about,  when  it  first 
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came  under  debate :  but,  since  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  so  far  opened,  that  the  most  ignorant 
call  plainly  see  their  own  ruin  in  the  success  of 
Wood's  attempt,  these  grand  compounders  have  been 
more  cautious^. 

Bat  that  the  same  spirit  still  subsists,  has  manip 
festly  appeared  (among  other  instances  of  great  com- 
pliance) from  certain  circumstances  that  have  at- 
tended some  late  proceedings  in  a  court  of  judica- 
ture. There  is  not  any  common-place  more  fre- 
quently insisted  on  by  those  who  treat  of  our  con- 
stitution, than  the  great  happiness  and  excellency  of 
trials  by  juries  ;  yet,  if  this  blessed  part  of  our  law 
be  eludible  at  pleasure,  by  the  force  of  power, 
frowns,  and  artifice,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to 
boast  of  our  advantage  in  this  particular,  over  other 
states  or  kingdoms  in  Europe.  And  surely  these 
bigh  proceedings,  exercised  in  a  point  that  so  near- 
ly concerned  the  life-blood  of  the  people,  their  ne- 
cessary subsistence,  their  very  food  and  raiment,  and 
even  the  public  peace,  will  not  allow  any  favourable 
.appearance ;  because  it  was  obvious,  that  so  much 
superabundant  zeal  could  have  no  other  design,  or 
produce  any  other  effect,  than  to  damp  that  spirit 
raised  in  the  nation  against  this  accursed  scheme  of 
William  Wood  and  his  abettors ;  to  which  spirit  a- 
lone  we  owe,  and  for  ever  must  owe,  our  being  hi- 
therto preserved,  and  our  hopes  of  being  preserved 
for  the  future,  if  it  can  be  kept  up,  and  strongly 
countenanced  by  your  wise  assemblies.  I  wish  I 
could  account  for  such  a  demeanour  upon  a  more 
charitable  foundation  than  that  of  putting  our  inte- 
rest in  over  balance  with  the  ruin  of  our  country. 


AUadiog  to  Sir  Robert  Walpolo's  oierture. 
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I  remember  some  months  ago,  when  this  affair  wair 
fresh  in  discourse,  a  person  nearly  allied  to  SOME- 
BODY, or  (as  the  hawkers  called  him)  NOBODY, 
who  was  thought  deeply  concerned,  went  about  very 
diligently  among  his  acquaintance,  to  show  the  bad 
consequences  that  might  follow  from  any  public  re- 
sentment, to  the  disadvantage  of  his  ally,  Mr  Wood; 
principally  alleging  the  danger  of  all  employments 
being  disposed  of  from  England.   One  of  these  emis- 
saries came  to  me,  and  urged  the  same  topic ;  I  ans- 
wered naturally,  '*  that  I  knew  there  was  no  office 
of  any  kind  which  a  man  from  England  might  not 
have,  if  he  thought  it  worth  his  asking ;  and  that  I 
looked  upon  all  who  had  the  disadvantage  of  being 
bom  here,  as  only  in  the  conditions  of  leasers  and 
gleaners/'     Neither  could  I  forbear  mentioning  the 
known  fable  of  "  the  countryman,  who  entreated 
his  ass  to  fly,  for  fear  of  being  taken  by  the  enemy ; 
but  the  ass  refused  to  give  himself  that  trouble,  and 
upon  a  very  wise  reason,  because  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly change  his  present  master  for  a  worse :  the 
enemy  could  not  make  him  fare  harder,  beat  him 
more  cruelly,  or  load  him  with  heavier  burdens." 

Updn  these,  and  many  other  considerations,  I  may 
affirm  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  whole  nation,  that  the 
power  and  privileges  of  juries  were  declared,  ascer- 
tained, and  confirmed  by  the  legislature ;  and  that 
whoever  has  been  manifestly  known  to  violate 
them,  might  be  stigmatized  by  public  censure ;  not 
from  any  hope  that  such  a  censure  will  amend  their 
practices,  or  hurt  their  interest  (for  it  may  probably 
operate  quite  contrary  in  both),  but  that  the  natioa 
may  know  their  enemies  from  their  friends. 

1  say  not  this  with  any  regard  or  view  to  myself; 
for  I  write  in  great  security  ;  and  am  resolved  that 
none  shall  merit  at  my  expence>  farther  than  by 
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showing  their  zeal  to  discover,  prosecute,  and  con- 
demn me,  for  endeavouring  to  do  my  duty  in  serv- 
ing my  country  ;  and  yet  I  am  conscious  to  myself, 
that  I  never  had  the  least  intention  to  reflect  on  his 
majesty*s  ministers,  nor  on  any  other  person,  except 
William  Wood,  whom  I  neither  did,  nor  do  yet, 
conceive  to  be  of  that  number.  However,  some 
would  have  it,  that  I  went  too  far ;  but  I  suppose 
they  will  now  allow  themselves  mistaken.  I  am 
sure  I  might  easily  have  gone  farther,  and  I  think  I 
could  not  easily  have  fared  worse.  And  therefore  I 
was  no  farther  affected  with  their  proclamation,  and 
subsequent  proceedings,  than  a  good  clergyman  is 
with  the  sins  of  the  people.  And  as  to  the  poor 
printer,  he  is  now  gone  to  appear  before  a  higher, 
and  before  a  righteous  tribunal. 

As  my  intention  is  only  to  lay  before  your  great 
assemblies  the  general  wishes  of  the  nation ;  and 
as  I  have  already  declared  it  our  principal  wish,  that 
your  first  proceeding  would  be  to  examine  into  the 
pernicious  fraud  of  William  Wood ;  so  I  must  add, 
as  the  universal  opinion,  that  all  schemes  of  commu- 
tation, composition,  and  the  like  expedients,  either 
avowed  or  implied,  will  be  of  the  most  pernicious 
consequences  to  the  public ;  against  the  dignity  of 
a  free  kingdom;  and  prove  an  encouragement  to 
future  adventurers  in  the  same  destructive  projects. 
For  it  is  a  maxim,  which  no  man  at  present  disputes, 
that  even  a  connivance  to  admit  one  thousand  pounds 
in  these  halfpence,  will  produce,  in  time,  the  same 
ruinous  effects,  as  if  we  openly  consented  to  admit 
a  million.  It  were  therefore  infinitely  more  safe 
and  eligible  to  leave  things  in  the  doubtful,  melan- 
choly state  they  are  at  present  (which  however  God 
forbid),  and  trust  entirely  to  the  general  aversion  of 
our  people  against  this  coin,  using  all  honest  endea- 
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vours  to  preserve,  continue,  and  increase  that  arer* 
sion,  than  submit  to  apply  those  palliatives,  which 
weak,  perfidious,  or  abject  politicians  are,  upon  all 
occasions,  and  in  all  diseases,  so  ready  to  admini- 
8ter. 

In  the  small  compass  of  my  reading  (which  how- 
ever has  been  more  extensive  than  is  usual  to  men 
of  my  inferior  calling),  I  have  observed  that  griev- 
ances have  always  preceded  supplies ;  and  ii  ever 
grievances  had  a  title  to  such  pre-eminence,  it  must 
be  this  of  Wood ;  because  it  is  not  only  the  greatest 
grievai)ce  that  any  country  could  suffer,  but  a  griev- 
ance of  such  a  kind,  that,  if  it  should  take  effect, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  any  supplies 
at  all,  except  in  adulterate  copper;  unless  a  tax 
were  laid  for  paying  fhe  civil  and  military  lists,  and 
the  large  pensions,  with  real  commodities  instead  of 
money  -,  which,  however,  might  be  liable  to  some 
few  objections,  as  well  as  difficulties :  for  although 
the  common  soldiers  might  be  content  with  beef» 
and  mutton,  and  wool,  and  malt,  and  leather ;  yet  I 
am  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  generals,  the  colonels, 
the  numerous  pensioners,  the  civil  officers  and  others, 
who  all  live  in  England  upon  Irish  pay*  as  well  as 
those  few  who  reside  among  us  only  because  they 
cannot  help  it. 

There  is  one  particular,  which,  although  I  have 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  some  of  my  fotmer 
papers,  yet  i  cannot  forbear  to  repeat,  and  a  little 
enlarge  upon  it;  because  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  read  or  heard  of  the  like  in  the  history  of  any 
«age  or  country ;  neither  do  I  ever  reflect  upon  it 
without  the  utmost  astonishment. 

After  the  unanimous  addresses  to  his  sacred  ma* 
jesty  against  the  patent  of  Wood,  from  both  houses 
of  parliament,  which  are  the  three  estates  of  the 
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kiogdom ;  and  likewise  an  address  from'  the  privy- 
council,  to  whom,  under  the  chief  governors,  the 
whole  administration  is  intrusted ;  the  matter  is  re* 
ferred  to  a  committee  of  council  in  London.  Wood 
and  his  adherents  are  heard  on  one  side ;  and  a  few 
volunteers,  without  any  trust  or  direction  from  hence, 
on  the  other.  The  question  (as  I  remember)  chief- 
ly turned  upon  the  want  of  halfpence  in  Ireland? 
witnesses  are  called  on  the  behalf  of  Wood,  of  what 
credit  I  have  formerly  shown  :  upon  the  issue,  the 
patent  is  found  good  and  legal ;  all  his  majesty's 
officers  here  (not  excepting  the  military)  command- 
ed to  be  aiding  and  assisting  <  to  make  it  effectual ; 
the  addresses  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  of  the 
privy-council,  and  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  decla- 
rations of  most  counties  and  corporations  through 
the  kingdom,  are  altogether  laid  aside,  as  of  no 
weight,  consequence,  or  consideration  whatsoever  ; 
and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  nonsuited,  in  de- 
fault of  appearance  ^  as  if  it  were  a  private  cause 
between  John  Doe,  plaintiff,  and  William  Ro^,  de- 
fendant. 

With  great  respect  to  those  honourable  persons, 
the  committee  of  council  in  London,  I  have  not  un- 
derstood them  to  be  our  governors,  counsellors,  or 
judges.  Neither  did  our  case  turn  at  all  upon  the 
question,  whether  Ireland  wanted  halfpence  or  no. 
ror  there  is  no  doubt,  but  we  do  want  both  half- 
pence, gold,  and  silver;  and  we  have  numberless 
other  wants,  and  some  that  we  are  not  so  much  as 
allowed  to  name,  although  they  are  peculiar  to  this 
nation:  to  which  no  other  is  subject,  whom  God 
has  blessed  with  religion  and  laws,  or  any  degree  of 
soil  and  sunshine ;  but  for  what  demerits  on  our 
side,  I  am  altogether  in  the  dark. 

But  I  do  not  remember  that  our  want  of  half- 
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pence  was  either  affirmed,  or  denied,  in  any  of  our 
addresses  or  declarations  against  those  of  Wood. 
We  alleged  the  fraudulent  obtaining  and  executing 
of  his  patent ;  the  baseness  of  his  metal ;  and  the 
prodigious  sum  to  be  coined,  which  might  be  in- 
creased by  stealth,  from  foreign  importation,  and 
his  own  counterfeits,  as  well  as  those  at  home; 
whereby  we  must  infallibly  lose  all  our  liule  gold 
and  silver,  and  all  our  poor  remainder  of  a  very  ii« 
mited  and  discouraged  trade.  We  urged,  that  the 
patent  was  passed  without  the  least  reference  hither; 
and  without  mention  of  any  security  given  by  Wood 
to  receive  his  own  halfpence  upon  demand ;  both 
which  are  contrary  to  all  contrary  proceedings  in 
the  like  cases.  These  and  many  other  arguments 
we  offered ;  but  still  the  patent  went  on,  and  at  this 
day  our  ruin  would  have  been  half-completed,  if 
Grod  in  his  mercy  had  not  raised  a  universal  detes- 
tation of  these  halfpence  in  the  whole  kingdom,  with 
a  firm  resolution  never  to  receive  them;  since  we 
are  not  under  obligations  to  do  so,  by  any  law,  either 
human  or  divine. 

But  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  all  justice  and 
piety,  when  the  king's  majesty  was  pleased  that 
this  patent  should  pass,  is  it  not  to  be  understood, 
that  he  conceived,  believed,  and  intended  it  as  a 
gracious  act,  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  his  sub* 
jects,  for  the  advantage  of  a  great  and  fruitful  king- 
dom ;  of  the  most  loyal  kingdom  Upon  earth,  where 
no  hand  or  voice  was  ever  lifted  up  against  him  ;  a 
kingdom,  where  the  passage  is  not  of  three  hours 
from  Britain,  and  a  kingdom  where  papists  have 
less  power  and  less  land  than  in  England  ?  Can  it 
it  be  denied,  or  doubted,  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
understood  and  proposed  the  same  end,  the  good  of 
this  nation^  when  they  advised  the  passing  of  this 
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patent  ?  Can  the  person  of  Wood  be  otherwise  re- 
garded, than  as  the  instrument,  the  mechanic,  the 
head-workman,  to  prepare  his  furnace,  his  fuel,  his 
metal,  and  his  stamps  ?  If  I  employ  a  shoe-boy,  is  it 
in  view  to  his  advantage,  or  to  my  own  conveni- 
ence ?  I  mention  the  person  of  William  Wood  alone, 
because  no  other  appears ;  and  we  are  not  to  reason 
npon  surmises ;  neither  would  it  avail,  if  they  had 
a  real  foundation. 

Allowing  therefore  (for  we  cannot  do  less)  that 
this  patent  for  the  coining  of  halfpence  was  wholly 
intended  by  a  gracious  king,  and  a  wise  public-spi* 
rited  ministry,  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland;  yet 
when  the  whole  kingdom  to  a  man,  for  whose  good 
the  patent  was  designed,  do,  upon  niaturest  consi* 
deration,  universally  join  in  openly  declaring,  pro- 
testing, addressing,  petitioning  against  these  half- 
pence, as  the  most  ruinous  project  that  ever  was 
set  on  foot  to  complete  the  slavery  and  destruction 
of  a  poor  innocent  country  ;  is  it,  was  it,  can  it,  or 
will  it  ever  be  a  question,  not,  whether  such  a  king- 
dom, or  William  Wood,  should  be  a  gainer;  but 
whether  such  a  kingdom  should  be  wholly  undone, 
destroyed,  dunk,  depopulated,  made  a  scene  of  mi- 
sery and  desolation,  for  the  sake  of  William  Wood  ? 
God  of  his  infinite  mercy  avert  this  dreadful  judg- 
ment !  and  it  is  our  universal  wish,  that  Grod  would 
put  it  into  your  hearts,  to  be  his  instruments  for  so 
good  a  work. 

For  my  own  part,  who  am  but  one  man,  of  ob- 
scure condition,  I  do  solemnly  declare,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  suffer  the  most 
Ignominious  and  torturing  death,  rather  than  submit 
to  receive  this  accursed  coin,  or  any  other  that  shall 
be  liable  to  these  objections,  until  they  shall  be  for- 
ced upon  me  by  a  law  of  my  own  country  \  and,  if 
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that  shall  ever  happen,  I  will  transport  myself  into 
some  foreign  land,  and  eat  the  bread  of  poverty 
among  a  free  people. 

Am  I  legally  punishable  for  these  expressions? 
shall  another  proclamation  issue  against  me,  be- 
cause I  presume  to  take  my  country's  part  against 
William  Wood,  where  her  final  destruction  is  in- 
tended ?  But  whenever  you  shall  please  to  impose 
silence  upon  me,  I  will  submit ;  because  I  look 
upon  your  unanimous  voice  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
nation ;  and  this  I  have  been  taught,  and  do  believe, 
to  be  in  some  manner  the  voice  of  God. 

The  great  ignominy  of  a  whole  kingdom  lying 
so  long  at  mercy  under  so  vile  an  adversary,  is  such 
a  deplorable  aggravation,  that  the  utmost  expres- 
sions of  shame  and  rage  are  too  low  to  set  it  forth ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  leave  it  to  receive  such  a  re- 
sentment as  is  worthy  of  a  parliament. 

"  It  is  likewise  our  universal  wish,  that  his  majesty 
should  grant  liberty  to  coin  halfpence,  in  this  king- 
dom f(>r  our  own  use,  under  such  restriction  as  a 
parliament  here  shall  advise :  since  the  power  of 
coining  even  gold  and  silver  is  possessed  by  every 
petty  prince  abroad ;  and  was  always  practised  by 
Scotland  to  the  very  time  of  the  union  :  yet  surely 
Scotland,  as  to  soil,  climate,  and  extent,  is  not  in  it- 
self the  fourth  part  the  value  of  Ireland ;  for  Bishop 
Burnet  says,  "  it  is  not  above  the  fortieth  part  in  va- 
lue to  the  rest  of  Britain  -^  and  with  respect  to  the 
profit  that  England  gains  from  hence,  not  the  forty 
thousandth  part.  Although  I  must  confess,  that  a 
mote  in  the  eye,  or  a  thorn  in  the  side,  is  more  dan- 
gerous and  painful,  than  a  beam  or  spike  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  histories  of  England,  and  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, abound  in  relating  the  miserable,  and  some- 
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times  the  most  tragical,  effects  from  the  abuses  of 
coin  by  debasing  the  metal,  by  lessening  or  enhan- 
cing the  value  upon  occasions,  to  the  public  loss ;  of 
which  we  have  an  example  within  our  own  memory 
in  England,  and  another  very  lately  in  France.  It 
is  the  tenderest  point  of  government,  affecting  every 
individual  in  the  highest  degree.  When  the  value 
of  money  is  arbitrary  or  unsettled,  no  man  can  well 
be  said  to  have  any  property  at  all ;  nor  is  any 
wound  so  suddenly  felt,  so  hardly  cured,  or  that 
leaves  such  deep  and  lasting  scars  behind. 

I  conceive  this  poor  unhappy  island  to  have  a 
title  to  some  indulgence  from  England ;  not  only 
upon  the  score  of  Christianity,  natural  equity,  and 
the  general  rights  of  mankind,  but  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  that  immense  profit  they  receive  from  us ; 
without  which,  that  kingdom  would  make  a  very 
difTerent  figure  in  Europe,  from  what  it  does  at  pre- 
sent. 

The  rents  of  land  in  Ireland,  since  they  have  been 
of  late  so  enormously  raised  and  screwed  up,  may 
be  computed  to  about  two  millions ;  whereof  one* 
third  part  at  least  is  directly  transmitted  to  those 
who  are  perpetual  absentees  in  England  ;  as  I  find 
by  a  computation  made  with  the  assistance  of  seve- 
ral skilful  gentlemen. 

The  other  articles,  by  which  we  are  altogetlfer 
losers,  and  England  a  gainer,  we  found  to  amount 
to  almost  as  much  more. 

I  will  only  set  down  as  many  heads  of  them  as  I 
can  remember,  and  leave  them  to  the  consideration 
of  those  who  understand  accounts  better  than  I  pre- 
tend to  do. 

The  occasional  absentees,  for  business,  health,  or 
diversion. 

Three-fourths  of  the  revenue  of  the  chief  gover- 
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nor,  during  his  absence ;  which  is  usually  four  fifths 
of  his  government. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  post-office. 

The  numerous  pensions  paid  to  persons  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  pay  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  absent 
in  England,  which  is  a  great  sum. 

Four  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  always  ab- 
sent. 

Civil  employments,  very  numerous,  and  of  great 
income. 

The  vast  charge  of  appeals  to  the  house  of  lords, 
and  to  the  court  of  delegates. 

Students  at  the  inns  of  court,  and  the  two  univer- 
sities. 

Eighty  thousand  pounds  sent  yearly  to  England 
for  coals :  whereof  the  prime  cost  is  nothing,  and 
therefore  the  profit  wholly  theirs. 

One  hundred  thousand  pounds  paid  several  years 
past  for  corn  sent  over  hither  from  England ;  the 
effiect  of  our  own  great  wisdom  in  discouraging 
agriculture. 

The  kind  liberty  granted  us  of  wearing  Indian 
stuffs,  and  calicoes,  to  gratify  the  vanity  and  folly 
of  our  women  ;  which,  beside  the  profit  to  England, 
is  an  inconceivable  loss  to  us,  forcing  the  weavers 
to^)eg  in  our  streets,  or  transport  themselves  to  fo- 
reign countries. 

The  prodigious  loss  to  us,  and  gain  to  England, 
by  selling  them  all  our  wool  at  their  own  rates  ; 
whereof  the  manufacture  exceeds  above  ten  times 
the  prime  cost :  a  proceeding  without  example  in 
the  Christian  or  heathen  world. 

Our  own  wool  returned  upon  us  in  English  manu- 
factures, to  our  infinite  shame  and  damage,  and  the 
great  advantage  of  England. 

10 
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The  full  profit  of  all  mines  accruing  to  England^ 
an  effect  of  great  negligence  and  stupidity. 

An  aflfectation  among  us  of  liking  adl  kind  of 
goods  made  in  England, 

These,  and  many  other  articles  which  I  cannot 
recollect  at  present,  are  agreed  by  judicious  men  to 
amount  to  near  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  pet 
antiuniy  clear  profit  to  England  * ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  let  any  man  look  into  those  authors  who 
write  upon  the  subject  of  commerce,  he  shall  find, 
that  there  is  not  one  single  article  in  the  essentials 
or  circumstances  of  trade,  whereby  a  country  can 
be  a  loser,  which  we  do  not  possess  in  the  highest 
perfection  ;  somewhat  in  every  particular,  that  bears 
a  kind  of  analogy  to  William  Wood  ;  and  now  the 
branches  are  all  cut  off,  he  stands  ready  with  his 
axe  at  the  root. 

Upon  this  subject  of  perpetual  absentees,  I  have 
spent  some  time  in*very  insignificant  reflections; 
and  considering  the  usual  motives  of  human  actions, 
which  are  pleasure,  profit,  and  ambition,  I  cannot 
yet  comprehend  how  those  persons  find  their  ac- 
count in  any  of  the  three.  I  speak  not  of  those 
English  peers  or  gentlemen,  who,  beside  their  estates 
at  home,  have  possessions  here,  for  in  that  case  the 
matter  is  desperate ;  but  I  mean  these  lords,  and 
wealthy  knights,  or  squires,  whose  birth,  and  partly 
their  education,  and  all  their  fortune  (except  some 
trifle,  and  that  in  a  very  few  instances),  are  in  this 
kingdom.     I  knew  many  of  them  well  enough  dur* 


*  Many  of  the  aboTe  articles  have  been  since  particularly  com- 
puted, in  **  A  List  of  the  Absentees  of  Ireland,  and  the  ycarlj 
Value  of  their  Estates  and  Incomes  spent  abroad.  By  Thomas 
Prior,  Esquire."— F, 
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ing  several  years,  when  I  resided  in  England :  and 
truly  I  could  not  discover  that  the  figure  they  made 
was  by  any  means  a  subject  for  envy  ;  at  least  it 
gave  me  two  very  different  passions.  For,  except- 
ing the  advantage  of  going  now  and  then  to  an 
opera,  or  sometimes  appearing  behind  a  crowd  at 
court,  or  adding  to  the  ring  of  coaches  at  Hyde 
Park,  or  losing,  their  money  at  the  chocolate -house, 
or  getting  news,  votes,  and  minutes,  about  five  days 
before  us  in  Dublin ;  1  say,  beside  these,  and  a  few 
other  privileges  of  less  importance,their  temptations 
to  live  in  London  were  beyond  my  knowledge  or 
conception.  And  1  used  to  wonder,  how  a  man  of 
birth  and  spirit  could  endure  to  be  wholly  insigni- 
ficant and  obscure  in  a  foreign  country,  when  he 
might  live  with  lustre  in  his  own  ;  and  even  at  less 
than  half  that  expense,  which  he  strains  himself  to 
make  without  obtaining  any  one  end,  except  that 
which  happened  to  the  frog,  when  he  would  needs 
contend  for  size  with  the  ox.  I  have  been  told  by 
scholars,  that  Caesar  said  '*  he  would  rather  be  the 
first  man  in  I  know  not  what  village,  than  the  se- 
cond in  Rome."  This  perhaps  was  a  thought  only 
•  fit  for  CsBsar :  but  to  be  preceded  by  thousands,  and 
neglected  by  millions;  to  be  wholly  without  power, 
figure,  influence,  honour,  credit,  or  distinction,  is 
not  in  my  poor  opinion  a  very  amiable  situation  of 
life,  toa-person  of  title  or  wealth,  who  can  so  cheap- 
ly and  easily  shine  in  his  native  country. 

But,  beside  the  depopulating  of  the  kingdom, 
leaving  so  many  parts  of  it  wild  and  uncultivated, 
the  ruin  of  so  many  country  seats  and  plantations, 
the  cutting  down  of  all  the  woods  to  supply  expen- 
ses in  England;  the  absence  of  so  many  poble  and 
wealthy  periscm^  ha3  been  the  c^use  of  another  fatal 
consequence,  which  few  perhaps  have  been  aware 
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of.  For,  if  that  very  considerable  number  of  lords, 
who  possess  the  amplest  fortunes  here,  had  been 
content  to  live  at  home,  and  attend  the  affairs  of 
their  own  country  in  parliament;  the  weight,  re^ 
putation,  and  dignity  thereby  added  to  that  noble 
house,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  pre- 
vented certain  proceedings,  which  are  now  ever  to 
be  lamented,  because  they  never  can  be  remedied  : 
and  we  might  have  then  decided  our  own  proper- 
ties among  ourselves,  without  being  forced  to  travel 
five  hundred  miles  by  sea  and  land  to  another  king- 
dom for  justice,  to  our  infinite  expense,  vexation,, 
and  trouble  ;  which  is  a  mark  of  servitude  without 
example  from  the  practice  of  any  age  or  nation  in 
the  world. 

I  have  sometime^  wondered,  upon  what  motives 
the  peerage  of  England  were  so  desirous  to  deter- 
mine our  controversies ;  because  I  have  been  as- 
sured, and  partly  know,  that  the  frequent  appeals 
from  hence  have  been  very  irksome  to  that  illustri- 
ous body :  and  whoever  has  frequented  the  Painted 
Chambef  and  Courts  of  Requests,  must  have  observ- 
ed, that  they  are  never  so  nobly  filled  as  when  an 
Irish  appeal  is  under  debate. 

The  peers  of  Scotland,  who  are  very  numerous, 
were  content  to  reside  in  their  castles  and  houses  in 
that  bleak  and  barren  climate ;  and  although  some 
of  them  made  frequent  journeys  to  London,  yet  I 
do  not  remember  any  of  their  greatest  families,  till 
very  lately,  to  have  made  England  their  constant 
habitation  before  the  union :  or,  if  they  did,  I  am 
sure  it  was  generally  to  their  own  advantage ;  and 
whatever  they  got,  was  employed  to  cultivate  and 
increase  their  own  estates;  and  by  that  means  enrich 
themselves  and  their  country. 

As  to  the  great  number  of  rich  absentees  under 
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tht  degree  of  peers ;  what  particular  ill  eflfects  tlieir 
absence  may  have  upon  this  kingdom^  beside  those 
sdready  mentioned,  may  perhaps  be  too  tender  a 
point  for  me  to  touch.  But  whether  those  who  live 
in  another  kingdom  upon  great  estates  here,  and 
have  lost  all  regard  to  their  own  conntry,  farther 
than  upon  account  of  the  revenues  they  receive 
from  it ;  I  say,  whether  such  persons  may  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  recommend  others  to  vacant  seats, 
who  have  no  interest  here  except  a  precarious  em- 
ployment, and  consequently  can  have  no  views,  but 
to  preserve  what  they  have  got,  or  to  be  higher  ad- 
vanced ;  this,  I  am  sure,  is  a  very  melancholy  ques- 
tion, if  it  be  a  question  at  all. 

But,  beside  the  prodigious  profit  which  England 
receives,  by  the  transmittal  thither  of  two  thirds  of 
the  revenues  of  this  whole  kingdom,  it  has  another 
mighty  advantage,  by  making  our  country  a  recep- 
tacle, wherein  to  disburden  themselves  of  their 
supernumerary  pretenders  to  offices  ;  persons  of 
second-rate  merit  in  their  own  country,  who,  like 
birds  of  passage,  most  of  them  thrive  and  fatten 
here,  and  fly  off  when  their  credit  and  employments 
are  at  an  end.  So  that  Ireland  may  justly  say,  what 
Luther  said  of  himself,  POOR  Ireland  makes  many 
rich! 

If  amid  all  our  difficulties  I  should  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  we  have  one  great  advantage,  provided 
we  could  improve  it  as  we  ought,  I  believe  most  of 
my  readers  would  be  long  in  conjecturing  what  pos- 
sible advantage  could  ever  fall  to  our  share.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain,  that  all  the  regular  seeds  of  party 
and  faction  among  us  are  entirely  rooted  out:  and 
if  any  new  ones  shall  spring  up,  they  must  be  of 
equivocal  generation,  without  any  seed  at  all;  and 
will  justly  be  imputed  to  a  degree  of  stupidity,  be- 
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yond  even  what  we  hare  been  ever  charged  with 
upon  the  score  of  our  birth-place  and  climate. 

The  parties  in  this  kingdom  (including  those  of 
modem  date)  are,  first,  of  those  who  have  beea 
charged  or  suspected  to  favour  the  pretender  | 
and  those  who  were  zealous  opposers  of  him.  Se-' 
oondly,  of  those  who  were  for  and  against  a  tolera- 
tion of  dissenters  by  law.  Thirdly,  of  high  and  low 
church;  or  (to  speak  in  the  cant  of  the  times)  of 
whig  and  and  tory.  And  fourthly,  of  court  and 
country.  If  there  be  any  more,  they  are  beyond 
my  observation  or  politics ;  for,  as  to  subaltern  or 
occasional  parties,  they  have  been  ail  derivati<Hi8 
from  the  same  originals. 

Now  it  is  manifest,  that  all  these  incitements  to 
faction,  party,  and  division,  are  wholly  removed 
from  among  us.  For,  as  to  the  pretender,  his  cause 
is  both  desperate  and  obsolete.  There  are  very  few 
now  alive,  who  were  men  in  his  father*s  time,  and  in 
that  prince's  interest ;  and  in  all  others,  the  obliga- 
tion of  conscience  has  no  place.  ♦  Even  the  Papists 
in  general,  of  any  substance  or  estates,  and  their 
priests  almost  universally,  are  what  we  call  whigs, 
in  the  sense  which  by  that  word  is  generally  under- 
stood. They  feel  the  smart,  and  see  the  scars  of 
their  former  wounds ;  and  very  well  know,  that  they 
must  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  least  attempts  towaitl 
a  change ;  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  their  superstition  restored, 
under  any  prince  whatsoever. 

Secondly,  The  dissenters  are  now  tolerated  by 
law;  neither  do  we  observe  any  murmurs  at  present 


*  The  obligation  trising  from  their  having  sworn  allcgiviiGe. 
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from  that  quarter,  except  those  reasonable  com- 
plaints they  make  of  persecution,  because  they  are 
excluded  from  civil  employments ;  but  their  num- 
ber being  very  small  in  either  hpuse  of  parliament, 
they  are  not  yet  in  a  situation  to  erect  a  party:  be- 
cause, however  indifferent  men  may  be  with  regard 
to  religion,  they  are  now  grown  wise  enough  to 
know,  that  if  such  a  latitude  were  allowed  to  dissen* 
ters,  the  few  small  employments  left  us  in  cities  and 
corporations,  would  find  other  hands  to  lay  hold  on 
them. 

Thirdly,  The  dispute  between  high  and  low 
church  is  now  at  an  end;  two-thirds  of  the  bishops 
having  been  promoted  in  this  reign,  and  most  of 
them  from  England,  who  have  bestowed  all  prefer- 
ments in  their  gift  to  those  they  could  well  confide 
in :  the  deaneries  all,  except  three,  and  many  prin- 
cipal church-livings,  are  in  the  donation  of  the 
crown:  so  that  we  already  possess  such  a  body  of 
clergy,  as  will  never  engage  in  controversy  upon 
that  antiquated  and  exploded  subject. 

Lastly,  As  to  court  and  country  parties,  so  famous 
and  avowed  under  most  reigns  in  English  parlia- 
ments :  this  kingdom  has  not,  for  several  years  past, 
been  a  proper  scene,  whereon  to  exercise  such  con- 
tentions ;  and  is  now  less  proper  than  ever ;  many 
great  emplojrments  for  life  being  in  distant  hands, 
and  the  reversions  diligently  watched  and  secured ; 
the  temporary  ones  of  any  inviting  value  are  all  be- 
stowed elsewhere,  as  fast  as  they  drop  5  and  the  few 
remaining,  are  of  too  low  consideration  to  create  con« 
tests  about  them,  except  among  younger  brothers, 
or  tradesmen  like  myself.  And  therefore,  to  insti- 
tute a  court  and  country  party,  without  materials, 
would  be  a  very  new  system  in  politics,  and  what  I 
believe  was  never  thought  on  before:  nor,  unless  in 
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a  nation  of  ideots,  can  ever  succeed ;  for  the  most 
ignorant  Irish  cottager  will  not  sell  his  cow  for  a 
groat. 

Therefore  I  conclude,  that  all  party  and  faction* 
with  regard  to  public  proceedings,  are  now  extin* 
guished  in  this  kingdom ;  neither  does  it  appear  in 
view  how  they  can  possibly  revive,  unless  some  new 
causes  be  administered;  which  cannot  be  done, 
without  crossing  the  interests  of  those  who  are  the 
greatest  gainers  by  continuing  the  same  measures. 
And  general  calamities  without  hope  of  redress,  are 
allowed  to  be  the  great  uniters  of  mankind. 

However  we  may  dislike  the  causes,  yet  this  effect 
of  begetting  a  universal  concord  among  us,  in  all 
national  debates,  as  well  as  in  cities,  corporations, 
and  country  neighbourhoods,  may  keep  us  at  least 
alive,  and  in  a  condition  to  eat  the  little  bread  al- 
lowed us,  in  peace  and  amity.  I  have  heard  of  a 
quarrel  in  a  tavern,  where  all  were  at  daggers  draw« 
ing,  till  one  of  the  company  cried  out,  desiring  to 
know  the  subject  of  the  quarrel:  which  when  none 
of  them  could  tell,  they  put  up  their  swords,  sat 
down,  and  passed  the  rest  of  .the  evening  in  quiet. 
The  former  part  has  been  our  case,  I  hope  the  latter 
will  be  so  too;  that  we  shall  sit  down  amicably  to- 
gether, at  least  until  we  have  something  that  may 
give  us  a  title  to  fall  out,  since  nature  has  instructed 
even  a  brood  of  goslings  to  stick  together,  while  the 
kite  is  hovering  over  their  heads. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  firm  union  in  any  country, 
where  every  man  wishes  the  same  thing  with  rela- 
tion to  the  public,  may,  in  several  points  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  some  measure  supply  the 
defect  of  power,  and  even  of  those  rights,  which  are 
the  natural  and  undoubted  inheritance  of  mankind. 
If  the  universal  wish  of  the  nation  upon  any  point 
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were  declared,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  a  reasonable  number  of  lords,  I 
should  think  myself  obliged  in  conscience  to  act  in 
my  sphere  according  to  that  vote ;  because,  in  all 
free  nations,  I  take  the  proper  definition  of  law  to 
be  the  will  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  the 
property  in  land ;  which,  if  there  be  a  monarchy, 
is  to  be  confirmed  by  the  royal  assent.  And  although 
such  votes  or  declarations  have  not  received  such  a 
confirmation  for  certain  accidental  reasons,  yet  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  of  much  weight  with  the 
subject,  provided  they  neither  oppose  the  king's 
prerogative,  endanger  the  peace  of  the  nation,  nor 
infringe  any  law  already  in  force ;  none  of  which 
however  can  reasonably  be  supposed.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  nine  in  ten  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  a  reasonable  number  of  native  temporal  peers, 
should  declare,  that  whoever  received  or  uttered 
brass  coin,  except  under  certain  limitations  and 
securities,  should  be  deemed  as  enemies  to  the  king 
and  the  nation ;  I  should  think  it  a  heinous  sin  in 
my  self  to  act  contrary  to*such  a  vote:  and.  if  the 
same  power  should  declare  the  same  censure,  against 
those  who  wore  Indian  stuffs  and  calicoes,  or  wool- 
len manufactures  imported  from  abroad,  whereby 
this  nation  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  misery,  I 
should  readily,  heartily,  and  cheerfully  pay  obe* 
dience ;  and  to  my  utmost  power  persuade  others  to 
do  the  like :  because  there  is  no  law  of  this  land  ob- 
liging us  either  to  receive  such  coin,  or  to  wear  such 
foreign  manufactures. 

Upon  this  last  article,  I  could  humbly  wish,  that 
the  reverend  the  clergy  would  set  us  an  example, 
by  contenting  themselves  with  wearing  gowns  and 
other  habiliments  of  Irish  drapery;  which,  as  it 
i^ould  be  some  incitement  to  the  laitv,  and  set  many 
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hands  to  work,  so  they  would  find  their  advantage 
in  the  cheapness,  which  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be 
neglected  by  too  many  among  that  venerable  body. 
And  in  order  to  this  I  could  heartily  desire,  that  the 
most  ingenious  artists  of  the  weaving  trade,  could 
contrive  some  decent  stuiTs  and  silk  for  clergymen 
at  reasonable  rates. 

I  have  pressed  several  of  our  most  substantial 
brethren,  that  the  whole  corporation  of  weavers  in 
silk  and  woollen  would  publish  some  proposals  (I 
wish  they  would  do  it  to  both  houses  of  parliament) 
inviting  persons  of  all  degrees,  and  of  both  sexes, 
to  wear  the  woollen  and  silk  manufactures  of  our 
own  country;  entering  into  solemn,  mutual  engage- 
ments, that  the  buyer  shall  have  good,  substantial, 
merchantable  ware  for  his  money,  and  at  a  certain 
rate,  without  tlie  trouble  of  cheapening  :  so  that  if  I 
sent  a  child  for  a  piece  of  stuff  of  a  particular  colour 
and  fineness,  I  should  be  sure  not  to  be  deceived; 
or,  if  I  had  reason  to  complain,  the  corporation 
should  give  me  immediate  satisfaction ;  and  the  name 
of  the  tradesman,  who  did  me  the  wrong,  should  be 
published,  and  warning  given  not  to  deal  with  him 
for  the  future ;  unless  the  matter  plainly  appeared 
to  be  a  mistake ;  for,  beside  the  trouble  of  going 
from  shop  to  shop>  an  ignorant  customer  runs  the 
hazard  of  being  cheated  in  the  price  and  goodness 
of  what  he  buys,  being  forced  to  an  unequal  combat 
with  a  dextrous  and  dishonest  mau  in  his  own  cal- 
ling. Thus  our  goods  fall  under  a  general  disrepu- 
tation; and  the  gentry  call  for  English  cloth,  or  silk, 
from  an  opinion  they  have  (and  often  too  justly  by 
our  own  faults)  that  the  goodness  more  than  makes . 
up  for  the  difference  of  price. 

Besides,  it  has  been  the  sottish  and  ruinous  prac- 
tice of  OS  tradesmen,  upon  any  great  demand  of 
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goods,  either  at  home  or  from  abroad,  to  raise  the 
prices  immediately,  and  manufacture  the  said  goods 
more  slightly  and  fraudulently  than  before. 

Of  this  foul  and  foolish  proceeding,  too  many 
instances  might  be  produced ;  and  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  one,  whereby  this  poor  kingdom  has 
received  such  a  fatal  blow,  in  the  only  article  of 
trade  allowed  us  of  any  importance,  that  nothing 
but  the  success  of  Wood's  project  could  outdo  it. 
During  the  late  plague  in  France,  the  Spaniards, 
who  buy  their  linen  cloths  in  that  kingdom,  not 
daring  to  venture  thither  for  fear  of  infection,  a  very 
great  demand  was  made  here  for  that  commodity, 
and  exported  to  Spain  :  but,  whether  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  merchants,  or  dishonesty  of  the  North- 
ern weavers,  or  the  collusion  of  both,  the  ware  was 
so  bad,  and  the  price  so  excessive,  that,  except  some 
small  quantity  which  was  sold  below  the  prime  cost, 
the  greatest  part  was  returned :  and  I  have  been 
told*  by  very  intelligent  persons,  that  if  we  had  been 
fair  dealers,  the  whole  current  of  the  linen  trade  to 
Spain  would  have  taken  its  course  from  hence. 

If  any  punishments  were  to  be  inflicted  on  num- 
bers of  men,  surely  there  could  none  be  thought  too 
great  for  such  a  race  of  traitors,  and  enemies  to  God 
and  their  country ;  who,  for  the  prospect  of  a  little 
present  gain,  do  not  only  ruin  themselves  (for  that 
alone  would  be  an  example  to  the  rest,  and  a  bles- 
sing to  the  nation)  but  sell  their  souls  to  hell,  and 
their  country  to  destruction.  And  if  the  plague 
could  have  been  confined  only  to  those  who  were 
partakers  in  the  guilt,  had  it  travelled  hither  from 
Marseilles,  those  wretches  would  have  died  with 
less  title  to  pity  than  a  highwayman  going  to  the 
gallows. 

But  it  happens  very  unluckily^  that  for  some  time 
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past  all  endeavours  or  proposals  from  private  per- 
sons to  advance  the  public  service,  however  honest- 
ly and  innocently  designed,  have  been  called  flying 
in  the  king\s  face ;  and  this,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
been  tl^e  style  of  some  persons,  whose  ancestors  (I 
mean  those  among  them  who  had  any)  and  them- 
selves, have  been  flying  in  princes'  faces  these  four^- 
score  years ;  and  from  their  own  inclinations  would 
do  so  still,  if  their  interest  did  not  lead  them  rather 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  a  kingdom,  which  has  given 
them  wings  to  enable  them  for  such  a  flight. 

Thus,  about  four  years  ago,  when  a  discourse  was 
published  endeavouring  to  persuade  our  people  tp 
wear  their  own  woollen  manufactures,  full  of  the 
most  dutiful  expressions  to  the  king,  and  without 
the  least  party  hint,  it  was  termed  ^  flying  in  the 
king's  face;"  the  printer  was  prosecuted  in  the 
manner  we  all  remember,  and  I  hope  it  will  some* 
where  be  remembered  farther,  the  jury  kept  eleven 
hours,  and  sent  back  nine  times,  till  they  were  un- 
der the  necessity  of  leaving  the  prisoner  to  the  mer* 
cy  of  the  court,  by  a  special  verdict ;  the  judge  on 
the  bench  invoking  God  for  his  witness,  when  he 
asserted  ^^  that  the  author's  design  was  to  bring  in 
the  pretender." 

And  thus  also  my  own  poor  endeavours,  to  pre- 
vent the  ruin  of  my  country  by  the  admission  of 
Wood's  coin,  were  called  by  the  same  persons  **  fly- 
ing in  the  king's  face ;"  which  I  directly  deny ;  for 
I  cannot  allow  that  vile  representation  of  the  roysd 
countenance  in  William  Wood's  adulterate  copper 
to  be  his  sacred  majesty's  face ;  or,  if  it  were,  my 
flying  was  not  against  the  impression,  but  the  base- 
ness of  the  metal ;  because  I  well  remembered  that 
the  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  commanded  to 
be  set  up  for  all  men  to  fall  down  and  worship  \t^ 
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was  not  of  copper,  but  pure  gold.  And  I  am  he 
tily  sorry  we  have  so  few  royal  images  of  that  me 
among  us;  the  sight  whereof,  although  it  coi 
hardly  increase  our  veneration  for  his  majes 
which  is  already  so  great,  yet  would  very  much  < 
liven  it  with  the  mixture  of  comfort  and  satisfy 
tion. 

Alexander  the  Great  would  suffer  no  statuary  < 
cept  Phidias,  to  carve  his  image  in  stone  or  mel 
'  How  must  he  have  treated  such  an  operator 
Wood,  who  goes  about  with  sackfuls  of  dross,  o 
ously  misrepresenting  his  prince's  countenanc 
and  would  force  them  by  thousands  upon  every  c 
of  us  at  above  six  times  the  value  ! 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  objected 
William  Wood  himself,  together  with  his  favoure 
abettors,  supporters,  either  public  or  private ; 
those  who  connive  at  this  project,  or  discountenai 
his  opposers,  for  fear  of  lessening  their  favour, 
hazarding  their  employments;  by  those  who  end 
vour  to  damp  the  spirit  of  the  people,  raised  agai 
this  coin,  or  check  the .  honest  zeal  of  such  as 
their  writings  or  discourses  do  all  they  can  to  k( 
it  up ;  by  those  softeners,  sweeteners,  compoundc 
and  expedient- mongers,  who  shake  their  heads 
strongly,  that  we  can  hear  their  pockets  jingle 
did  never  imagine,  that,  in  detecting  the  practi 
of  such  enemies  to  the  kingdom,  I  was  flying  in 
king's  face ;  or  thought  they  were  better  represe 
ers  of  his  majesty,  than  that  very  coin,  for  wh 
they  are  secret  or  open  advocates. 

If  I  were  allowed  to  recite  only  those  wishes 
the  nation,  which  may  be  in  our  power  to  attain 
think  they  might  be  summed  up  in  these  foUowii 

First,  That  an  end  might  be  put  to  our  appreh( 
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sipns  of  Wood's  halfpence,  and  to  any  danger  of  the 
like  destructive  scheme  for  the  future. 

Secondly,  That  halfpence  might  be  coined  in  this 
kingdom  by  a  public  mint,  with  due  limitations. 

Thirdly,  That  the  sense  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, at  least  of  the  house  of  commons,  were  de- 
clared, by  some  unanimous  and  hearty  rotes,  against 
wearing  any  silk  or  wollen  manufactures  imported 
from  abroad;  as  likewise  against  wearing  Indian 
silks  or  calicoes,  which  are  forbidden  under  the 
highest  penalties  in  England :  and  it  behoves  us  to 
take  example  from  so  wise  a  nation ;  because  we  are 
under  a  greater  necessity  to  do  so,  since  we  are  not 
allowed  to  export  any  woollen  manufactures  of  our 
own,  which  is  the  principal  branch  of  foreign  trade 
in  England. 

Fourthly,  That  some  effectual  methods  may  be 
taken  to  civilize  the  poorer  sort  of  our  natives,  in 
all  those  parts  of  this  kingdom  where  the  Irish 
abound,  by  introducing  among  them  our  language 
and  customs;*  for  want  of  which,  they  live  in  the 
utmost  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  poverty,  giving 
themselves  wholly  up  to  idleness,  nastiness,  and 
thievery,  to  the  very  great  and  just  reproach  of  too 
many  landlords.  And,  if  I  had  in  me  the  least  spirit 
of  a  projector,  I  would  engage  that  this  might  be 
effected  in  a  few  years  at  a  very  inconsiderable 
charge* 


*  Since  this  hint  was  suggested,  screral  osefal  seminaries  have 
been  instituted,  under  the  name  of  ^^  Charter  Working  Schools," 
in  Ireland,  supported  by  the  royal  benefaction  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a.year,  by  a  tax  on  hawkers  and  pedlars,  and  by  rolun* 
tary  subscriptions.  The  schools  are  for  the  education  of  boys 
and  girls  born  of  popish  parents ;  in  most  of  them,  the  children 
jnanufacture  their  own  clothing,  and  the  boys  are  employed  in 
matters  relative  to  husbandry.— F. 
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Fifthly,  That  due  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  agriculture ;  and  a  stop  put  to  that  pernicious 
practice  of  graziers  engrossing  vast  quantities  of 
land,  sometimes  at  great  distance;  whereby  the 
country  is  extremely  depopulated. 

Sixthly,  That  the  defects  in  those  acts  for  plant- 
ing forest*trees  might  be  fully  supplied,  since  they 
have  hitherto  been  wholly  ineffectual,  except  about 
the  demesnes  of  a  few  gentlemen ;  and  even  there,  in 
general,  very  unskilfully  made,  and  thriving  accord- 
ingly.    Neither  has  there  yet  been  due  care  taken 
to  preserve  what  is  planted,  or  to  enclose  grounds ; 
not  one  hedge  in  a  hundred  coming  to  maturity,  for 
want  of  skill  and  industry.    The  neglect  of  copsing 
woods  cut  down,  has  likewise  been  of  very  ill  conse- 
quence.    And  if  men  were  restrained  from  that  un- 
limited liberty  of  cutting  down  their  own  woods,  be- 
fore tlie  proper  time,  as  they  are  in  some  btbei 
countries,  it  would  be  a  mighty  benefit  to  the  king- 
dom.    For,  I  believe,  there  is  not  another  example 
in  Europe,  of  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  excel- 
lent timber  cut  down  in  so  short  a  time,  with  so  little 
advantage  to  the  country,  either  in   shipping  or 
building. 

1  may  add,  that  absurd  practice  of  cutting  turf 
without  any  regularity;  whereby  great  quantities  of 
restorable  land  are  made  utterly  desperate,  many 
thousands  of  cattle  destroyed,  the  turf  more  difficult 
to  come  at  and  carry  home,  and  less  fit  for  burning; 
the  air  made  unwholesome  by  stagnating  pools  and 
marshes;  and  the  very  sight  of  such  places  offensive 
to  those  who  ride  by.  Isfeither  should  that  odious 
custom  be  allowed,  of  cutting  scraws,  (as  they  call 
them),  which  is  flaying  off* the  green  surface  of  the 
ground,  to  cover  their  cabins,  or  make  up  their 
ditches;  sometimes  in  shallow  soils,  where  all  is 
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gravel  within  a  few  inches ;  and  sometimes  in  low 
ground,  within  a  thin  greensward,  and  sloughy  under- 
neath; which  last  turns  all  into  bog  by  this  mis^ 
managenfient.  And  I  have  heard  from  very  skilful 
country  men,  that  by  these  two  practices  in  turf  and 
scraws,  the  kingdom  loses  some  hundreds  of  acres  of 
profitable  land  every  year;  beside  the  irreparable 
loss  of  many  skirts  of  bogs,  which  have  a  green 
coat  of  grass,  and  yet  are  mangled  for  turf;  and 
beside  the  want  of  canals  by  regular  cutting,  which 
would  not  only  be  a  great  convenience  for  bringing 
their  turf  home  at  an  easy  rate,  but  likewise  render 
even  the  larger  bogs  more  dry  and  safe  for  summer 
pasture. 

These,  and  some  other  speculations  of  the  like 
kind,  I  had  intended  to  publish  in  a  particular  dis- 
course against  this  session  of  parliament;  because, 
in  some  periods  of  my  life,  I  had  opportunity  and 
curiosity  to  observe  from  what  causes  those  great 
errors  in  every  branch  of  country  management 
have  arisen;  of  which  I  have  now  ventured  to  re- 
late but  few  out  of  very  many;  whereof  some 
perhaps  would  not  be  mentioned  without  giving 
offence,  which  I  have  endeavoured  by  all  possible 
means  to  avoid.  And  for  the  same  reason,  I  chose 
to  add  here  the  little  I  thought  proper  to  say  on  this 
Bu^ect. 

But,  as  to  the  lands  of  those  who  are  perpetual 
absentees,  I  do  not  see  any  probability  of  their  be- 
ing ever  improved.  In  fo/mer  times  their  tenets 
sat  at  easy  rents  ;  but  for  some  years  past  they  have 
been,  generally  speaking,  more  terribly  racked  by 
the  dexterity  of  merciless  agents  from  England,  than 
even  those  who  hold  under  the  severest  landlords 
here.  I  was  assured  upon  the  place,  by  a  great 
number  of  credible  people,  that  a  prodigious  estate 
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in  the  county  of  Cork  being  let  upon  leases  for  lives, 
and  great  fines  paid,  the  rent  was  so  high,  that  the 
tenants  begged  leave  to  surrender  their  leases,  and 
were  content  to  lose  their  fines. 

The  cultivating  and  improvement  of  land  is  cer- 
tainly a  subject  worthy  of  the  highest  inquiry  in 
any  country,  but  especially  in  ours,  where  we  are 
so  strangely  limited  in  every  branch  of  trade  that 
can  be  of  advantage  to  us,  and  utterly  deprived 
of  those  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance; 
whereof  I  defy  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe  to 
produce  me  an  example  from  any  other  kingdom  in 
the  world ;  for  we  are  denied  the  benefit  which 
God  and  nature  intended  to  us,  as  manifestly  ap- 
pears by  our  happy  situation  for  commerce,  and  the 
great  number  of  our  excellent  ports.  So  that  I 
think  little  is  left  us,  beside  the  cultivating  of  our 
own  soil,  encouraging  agriculture,  and  making 
great  plantations  of  trees,  that  we  might  not  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  sending  for  corn  and  bark  from 
England,  and  timber  from  other  countries.  This 
would  increase  the  number  of  our  inhabitants,  and 
befp  to  consume  our  natural  products  as  well  as 
manufactures  at  home.  And  I  shall  never  forget 
what  I  once  ventured  to  say  to  a  great  man  in  Eng- 
land, "  That  few  politicians,  with  all  their  schemes, 
are  half  so  useful  members  of  a  commonwealth  as 
an  honest  farmer;  who,  by  skillfully  draining,  fen- 
cing, manuring,  and  planting,  has  increased  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  piece  of  land ;  and  thereby  done 
a  perpetual  service  to  his  country;**  which  it  is  a 
great  controversy  whether  any  of  the  former  ever 
did  since  the  creation  of  the  world ;  but  no  contro- 
versy at  all  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  have  done 
abundance  of  mischief. 
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A  FULL  AND  TRUE  ACCOUNT 

.OF  THE  SOLEMN  PROCESSION  TO  THE  GALLOWS,  AT  THE 

EXECUTION  OF  WILLIAM  WOOD, 

ESQUIRE,  AND  HARDWAREMAN,  1724k 


Some  time  ^go,  upon  a  report  spread  that  Wil- 
liam Wood,  hardvvareman,  was  concealed  in  his 
brother-in-law's  *  liouse  liere  in  Dublin,  a  great 
number  of  people  of  different  conditions^  and  of 
both  sexes,  crowded  about  the  door,  determinately 
bent  to  take  revenge  upon  him  as  a  coiner  and  a 
counterfeiter.  Among  the  rest,  a  certain  curious 
person  standing  m  a  corner,  observed,  that  they  all 
discovered  their  resentments  in  the  proper  terms  and 
expressions  of  their  several  trades  and  callings; 
whereof  he  wrote  down  as  many  as  he  could  remem* 
ber ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  communicate  them  to 
me,  with  leave  to  publish  them  for  the  use  of  those 
who,  at  any  time  hereafter,  may  be  at  ^  loss  for  pro- 
per words  wherein  to  express  their  good  dispositions 
toward  the  said  William  Wood. 

The  people  cried  out  to  have  him  delivered  into 
their  hands. 

Says  the  parliament-man,  expel  him  from  the 
house. 


*  One  Moljneux,  an  iroomonger.— F*  ' 
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Sd  Parliament  man.     I  second  that  motion. 

Cook,     ril  baste  him. 

2d  Cook,     ril  give  him  his  helltjfuL 

Sd  Cook,     ril  give  him  a  lick  in  the  chaps. 

4th  Cook.     I'll  sowse  him. 

Drunken-man.  I'll  beat  him  as  long  as  I  can 
stand. 

Bookseller.     I'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf  yi\l\\  him. 

Saddler.     IMl  pummel  him. 

Glazier.     I'll  make  the  light  shine  through  him. 

Grocer.     I'll  pepper  him. 

Groom.     I'll  curry  him. 

'Pothecary.     I'll  pound  him. 

2d  Tothecary.     I'll  beat  him  to  mummy. 

Scht>olmaster.     1^1  make  him  an  example. 

Rabbit-catch t  r.     V\\  ferret  him. 

Paviour.     I'll  thump  him. 

Coiner.     I'll  give  him  a  rap. 

WHIG.    Down  with  him. 

TORY.     Up  with  him. 

Miller.     I'll  dash  out  his  grinders. 

2d  MiUeir.    Dam  him. 

Boatman.    Sink  him. 

Scavenger.    Throw  him  in  the  kennel. 

Dyer.     V\\  beat  him  black  and  blue. 

Bagnio  man.  I'll  make  the  hou^e  too  hot  for  him. 

Whore.    Pox  rot  him. 

2d  Whore.     Let  me  alone  with  him. 

Sd  Whore.     Clap  him  up. 

Mustard-maker.     Til  take  him  by  the  those. 

Curate.     I'll  make  the  devil  come  out  of  him. 

Pophh  priest.     I'll  send  him  to  the  devil. 

Dancing-master.     I'll  teach  him  better  manners. 

2d  Dancing-master.  I'll  make  him  cut  a  caper 
three  story  high. 

Farmer.     I'll  MroaA  him. 
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Tailor*     V\\  sit  on  bi»  ikiris, 

9^6  Tail  or «     Heii  is  too  good  for  him. 

3d  Tailor.     I'll  pitik  his  doubieL 

4th  Tailor.     I'll  make  his  a^ butkmt. 

B^ketmaker.     Til  hamper  him. 
Fiddler.     I'll  have  him  by  the  ears. 
Sd  Fiddler     I'll  b^rig  him  to  some  tune. 
Barber.     I'll  have  him  by  the  beard. 
Sd  Barber.     I'll  pull  his  whukers, 
9d  Barber.     I'll  make  his  kaif  stand  an  end. 
4th  Barber.     I'll  c^mb  his  locks 
Tinker.     Til  try  what  metal  1^'$  made  of« 
Cobbler.     I'll  make  an  end  oi  him* 
Tobacconist.     I'll  make  him  set  up  his  pipes., 
8d  Tobacconist.     I'll  make  him  smoke^ 
Goldfinder.     I'll  make  him  stink. 
Hackney-coachman^    I'll  make   him  know  his 
driver. 
9d  Hackney*coachman.  I'll  drive  him  to  the  denl. 
Butcher.    Vu  have  a  limb  of  him. 
Sd  Butcher.     Let  us  blow  him  up^ 
3d  Butcher.     My  knife  in  him« 
Nurse.     I'll  swaddle  him. 
Anabaptist.     We'll  dip  the  rogue  in  the  pond. 
Ostler.     I'll  rub  him  down. 
Shoemaker.     Set  him  in  the  stocks. 
Banker.     I'll  kick  him  to  haif-^rowns. 
fld  Banker.     I'll  pay  him  off. 
Bowlen     I'll  have  a  rubber  with  him^ 
Gamester.     I'll  make  his  bones  rattle. 
Boddicemaker.     I'll  lace  his  sides. 
Gardener.     I'll  make  him  water  his  plants. 
Alewife^     I'll  reckon  with  him. 
Cuckold.     I'll  make  him  pull  in  his  Iwms. 
Old  woman.     I'll  mumble  him. 
Hangmapi    I'll  throttle  him. 
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But  at  last  the  people  having  received  assurances 
that  William  Wood  was  neither  in  the  house  nor 
kingdom,  appointed  certain  commissioners  to  hang 
him  in  effigy;  whereof  the  whole  ceremony  and 
procession  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 

First,  the  way  was  cleared  by  a  detachment  of  the 
black'guards,  with  short  sticks  in  their  hands,  and 
cockades  of  paper  in  their  hats. 

Then  appeared  William  Wood,  Esq.  represented 
to  the  life  by  an  old  piece  of  carved  timber,  taken 
from  the  keel  of  a  ship.  Upon  his  face,  which 
looked  very  dismal,  were  fixed  at  proper  distances 
several  pieces  of  his  own  coin,  to  denote  who  he 
was,  and  to  signify  his  calling  and  his  crime.  He 
wore  on  his  head  a  peruke,  very  artfully  composed 
of  four  old  mops ;  a  halter  about  his  neck  served 
him  for  a  cravat.  His  clothes  were  indeed  not  so 
neat  and  elegant  as  is  usual  with  persons  in  his  con- 
dition (which  some  censorious  people  imputed  to 
afTectation)  for  he  was  covered  with  a  large  rug  of 
several  colours  in  patchwork :  he  was  borne  upon 
the  shoulders  of  an  able-bodied  porter.  In  his 
march  by  St  Stephen's  Green  he  often  bowed  on 
both  sides,  to  show  his  respects  to  the  company ; 
his  deportment  was  grave;  and  his  countenance, 
though  somewhat  pensive,  was  very  composed. 

Behind  him  followed  his  father  alone,  in  a  long 
mourning-cloak^  with  his  hat  over  his  nose,  and  a 
handkerchief  in  his  hand  to  wipe  tears  from  his 
face. 

Next  in  order  marched  the  executioner  himself 
in  person ;  whbse  venerable  aspect  drew  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  assembly  upon  him ;  but  he  was  farther 
distinguished  by  a  halter,  which  he  bore  upon  his 
left  shoulder,  as  the  badge  of  his  office. 

Then  followed  two  persons  liand-in-hand;  the 
one  representing  William  Wood's  brother-in-law ; 
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the  other  a  certain  saddler,  his  intimate  friend, 
whose  name  I  forget.  Each  had  a  small  kettle  in 
his  hand,  wherein  was  a  reasonable  quantity  of  the 
new  halfpence.  At  proper  periods  they  shook  their 
kettles,  which  made  a  melancholy  sound,  like  the 
ringing  of  a  knell  for  their  partner  and  confederate. 

After  these  followed  several  officers,  whose  assist- 
ance was  necessary  fw  the  more  decent  performance 
of  the  great  work  in  hand. 

The  procession  was  closed  with  an  innumerable 
crowd  of  people,  who  frequently  sent  out  loud  huz- 
zas ;  which  were  censured  by  wiser  heads  as  a  mark 
of  inhumanity,  and  an  ungenerous  triumph  over  the 
unfortunate,  without  duly  considering  the  various- 
vicissitudes  of  human  life.  However,  as  it  becomes 
an  impartial  historian,  I  will  not  conceal  one  obser- 
vation, that  Mr  Wood  himself  appeared  wholly  un- 
moved, without  the  least  alteration  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  only  when  he  came  within  sight  of  the  fa- 
tal tree,  which  happened  to  be  of  the  same  species 
of  timber  with  his  own  person,  he  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  pensive. 

At  the  place  of  execution  he  appeared  undaunt- 
ed, nor  was  seen  to  shed  a  tear.  He  made  no  re- 
sistance, but  submitted  himself  with  great  resigna- 
tion to  the  hangman,  who  was  indeed  thought  tp 
use  him  with  too  much  roughness,  neither  kissing 
him,  nor  asking  him  pardon.  His  dying  speech 
was  printed,  and  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
GOLD.  Being  asked  whether  it  were  his  own  true 
genuine  speech,  he  did  not  deny  it.  * 


*  The  speech  alluded  to  may  haTe  been  written  by  the  Dean 
himself,  in  imitation  of  the  Grub-street  productions,  usually  called 
dying  words.  It  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  published  from  a 
loose  broadside,  and  subjoined  to  this  tract. 


<^ 
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Those  of  the  softer  sex,  who  attended  the  cere- 
mony, lamented  that  so  comely  and  well  timbered 
a  man  should  come  to  so  untimely  an  end.  He 
hung  but  a  short  time ;  for,  upon  feeling  his  breast, 
they  found  it  cold  and  stiff. 

It  is  strange  to  think,  how  this  melancholy  spec- 
tacle turned  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  compassion. 
When  he  was  cut  down,  the  body  was  carried 
through  the  whole  city  to  gather  contributions  for 
bis  wake ;  and  all  sorts  of  people  showed  their  libe- 
rality according  as  they  were  able.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  an  alehouse  of  distinction,  and  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  quality  of  the  deceased.  • 
While  the  attendants  were  discoursing  about  his 
funeral,  a  worthy  member  of  the  assembly  stood  up, 
and  proposed  that  the  body  should  be  carried  out 
the  next  day,  and  burned  with  the  same  pomp  and 
formalities  used  at  his  execution:  which  would  pre* 
vent  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  all  indignities 
that  might  be  done  to  his  remains.  This  was  agreed 
to ;  and  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morn* 
ing  there  appeared  a  second  procession.  But,  burn- 
ing not  having  been  any  part  of  the  sentence,  au- 
thority thought  fit  to  interpose,  and  the  corpse  was 
rescued  by  the  civil  power. 

We  hear  the  body  is  not  yet  interred  ;  which  oc- 
casions many  speculations.  But  what  is  more  won- 
derful, it  is  positively  affirmed,  by  many  who  pre- 
tend to  have  been  eye-witnesses,  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  least  alteration  in  any  one  linea- 
ment or  feature  of  his  countenance  ;  nor  visible  de- 
cay in  his  whole  frame,  farther  than  what  had  been 
made  by  worms  long  before  his  execution.  The 
solution  of  which  difficulty  I  shall  leave  among  na-^ 
luralists.  ^ 
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WOOD'S  CONFESSION 


TO  THK  MOB  OP  THQ  CITY  OF  PUBLIN. 


a=a! 


GBNTLEMEV, 

As  justice  manifestly  proves  the  main-spring  oi\ 
which  men  endowed  with  the  most  noble  faculties 
generally  move,  so  it  exerts  itself  as  the  most  rigid 
antagonist  to  human  nature,  when  once  violated, 
even  in  the  most  minute  respect. 

I  William  Wood,  whose  chief  inclinations  were 
to  leave  you  in  a  wood,  am  sufficiently  convinced 
that  I  have  in  a  great  respect  incurred  your  displea- 
sure ;  by  aiming  at  your  ruin,  at  the  levelling  of  so 
noble  a  country  even  to  the  ground,  ihe  inhabiu^ 
ants  whereof  never  prejudiced  me  uor  mine.  With 
an  aspect  veiled  over  with  gloomy  confusion,  and 
a  conscience  agitated  by  the  greatest  remorse,  I 
am  convinced  I  have  merited,  and  am  liable  to 
suffer  this  punishment,  which  the  laws  of  a  just  and 
a  most  wronged  country  have  deemed  convenient 
to  be  inflicted  on  me. 

In  the  first  respect,  I  have  most  vilely  abused  agift 
conferred  on  me  by  so  good  a  protector  and  so  gra- 
cious a  king ;  and  in  the  next  place,  proposed  to  build 
ray  fortune  on  the  ruined  foundations  of  an  innocent 
kingdom.  Yet  I  hope  that  my  damnable  inclina- 
tions may  not  survive  me,  or  my  degeneracy  from 
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my  indigent,  yet  honest  ancestors,  remain  an  asper- 
sion to  my  innocent  posterity. 

My  parents'  fortune  proving  insufficient,  and  my 
faculties  somewhat  incapable,  they  endeavoured 
(and  to  be  sure  with  no  small  expence)  to  procure 
me  an  employment,  whereby  I  might  enjoy  an 
honest  living,  and  prove  a  credit  to  both  them  and 
myself. 

At  the  expiration  of  my  apprenticeship,  being  by 
an  indenture  bound  to  a  brazier,  they  endeavoured 
by  degrees  to  purchase  for  me  instruments,  and  by 
my  own  sedulity,  I  endeavoured  to  increase  them ; 
but,  setting  up  for  myself,  in  a  short  time  I  came  in- 
to tolerable  good  acquaintance,  and  good  business, 
and  at  length  obtained  a  patent  from  our  most  gra- 
cious king  George,  by  the  interest  of  others,  for  the 
coining  of  halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  use  of  one 
of  his  majesty's  dominions,  called  Ireland. 

But  I,  like  a  grand  j r,  a  designing  k e, 

and  perfidious  v  n,  (which  humble  confession, 
with  my  life,  I  am  apt  to  think  are  sufficient  to  make 
a  restitution  for  my  frustrated  stratagem)  applied  my 
gift  to  a  wrong  use. 

Therefore,  as  it  hath  been  my  misfortune  to  trace 
the  paths  of  unhappiness,  pity  my  disconsolate  con- 
dition, reproach  me  not  hereafter  so  vilely  as  ye 
have  done  me  heretofore,  but  let  your  rebukes  be 
mitigated  with  the  sweets  of  lenity,  and  say  as  it 
was  told  to  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  I  have  done 
you  much  wrong,  for  which  I  pray  that  I  may  be 
indulged  at  the  great  bar  of  my  offended  Creator. 

You'll  see,  gentlemen  of  the  mob,  that  in  a  little 
time,  I  hope  to  find  out  some  way  or  other  to  make 
you  all  satisfaction  for  the  great  care  that  you 
have  taken  of  me^,  some  of  you  have  made  a  good 
hand  by  me  already,  and  will  make  more  in  a  short 
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time ;  but  I  assure  you,  that  you  shan't  have  one 
halfpenny  or  farthing  of  my  money  into  your  coun- 
try, for  1  will  find  some  other  place  for  *em. 

Sure  this  will  quell  your  loud  acclamations  a- 
gainst  me,  and  prevent  any  farther  mobs.  For  the 
performance  of  the  above,  I  give  under  my  hand. 

Will.  Wood. 

Dublin :  Printed  by  C.  C.  1724. 


{ 
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THE  DRAPIER'S  LETTER 


TO  THE  GOOD  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND.     1745. 


[In  thf  year  1745,  while  the  insurrection  of  that  memorable  pe. 

.  riod  was  raging  in  Scotland,  Lord  Chesterfield  arrived  as  lord, 
lieutenant  in  Ireland.  Swift  was  then  in  a  state  of  absolute 
imbecility,  and  soon  after  dropt  into  the  graTe.  But  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  following  paper  was  published  under  so  popular 
a  name,  to  divert  the  Irish  from  acceding  to  the  schemes  of  the 
Jacobites.  The  wit,  spirit,  and  happy  imitation  of  the  Dnu 
pier's  style,  render  it  highly  probable,  that  the  paper  was  drawn 
by  Chesterfield  himself.  It  had  a  great  run,  and  produced  all 
the  effect  upon  the  popular  mind  which  the  author  could  haLjm 
desired.] 


MT  DEAR  COUNTRTMElf, 

It  is  now  some  considerable  time  since  I  troubled  yow  with  my 
advice ;  and,  as  I  am  growing  old  and  infirm,  I  was  in  good  hopes 
to  have  been  quietly  laid  in  my  grave,  before  any  occasion  offer- 
ed of  addressing  you  again :  but  my  affection  for  you,  which 
does  not  decay,  thoui^h  my  poor  body  does,  obliges  me  once  more 
lo  put  you  in  mind  of  your  true  interests,  that  you  may  not  un* 
warily  run  yourselves  into  danger  and  distress,  for  want  of  un- 
derstanding or  seriously  considering  it« 

I  have  many  reasons  to  believe,  that  there  are  not  few  among 
you,  who  s^retly  rejoice  at  the  rebellion  which  is  now  raised  ia 
ScotUnd ;  and  perhaps  conceive  hopes  of  soipae  alteration  for  tho* 
better,  in  their  circumstances  and  condition,  if  it  should  succeed* 
It  is  those  mistaken  people  whom  I  design  to  talk  to  in  this  let- 
ter, and  I  desire  no  more  of  them  than  to  give  me  a  fair  hearing; 
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^iMiining  coolly  with  themselTes,  whetlier  wliat  I  AM  uf  ba 


It  if  BO  objection  to  my  speaking  to  them,  that  they  are  gene« 
mlly  papists.  I  do  not  know  how  other  people  are  disposed ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  hate  no  man  for  his  religion ;  I  look  upon  a 
papist  as  my  countryman  and  neighbour,  though  I  happen  myself 
to  be  a  protestant.  And,  if  I  know  whatadWce  is  good  for  him, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  give  it  him,  or  why  he 
should  not  take  it 

A  papist  has  sense,  I  suppose,  like  other  men,  to  see  his  inte- 
rest and  advantage,  and  the  same  natural  desire  to  embrace  it 
where  he  finds  it ;  and,  if  I  can  shuw  him  where  it  lies,  he  will 
not,  I. believe,  kick  it  from  him,  barely  to  spite  me  as  a  protest- 
ant« 

I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  popish  gentry  of  this  kingdom* 
They  would  hardly  take  such  a  plain  man's  advice ;  and,  bMides, 
they  have  so  many  ways  of  coming  off  safe  themselves,  though 
the  poor  people  were  undone,  that  I  need  not  be  concerned  for 
tiiem* 

My  care  is  for  the  common  people,  the  labourers,  farmers, 
artificers,  and  tradesmen,  of  this  nation ;  who  are  in  danger  of 
being  deluded  by  their  better^,  and  made  tools  of  to  serve  their 
purposes,  without  any  advance  to  themselves.  It  is  possible, 
that,  among  the  lords  and  squires,  one  perhaps  of  a  hundred 
would  get  something  by  a  change :  places  and  employments  will 
be  promised  them,  no  doubt ;  and  a  few  of  those  promises,  per- 
haps, the  French  and  Scotch  friends  of  the  pretender  might  give 
him  leave  to  keep*  But  what  are  the  poorer  sort  the  better  alt 
this  while  ?  Will  the  labourer  get  one  farthing  a  day  more  ?  Will 
the  farmer's  rent  be  lowered  ?  Will  the  artificer  be  more  employ- 
ed, or  better  paid  ?  Will  the  tradesman  get  more  customers,  or 
have  fewer  scores  upon  his  books  ? 

I  have  been  bred  in  a  careful  way  of  life ;  and  never  ventur«. 
ed  upon  any  project,  without  consulting  my  pillow  first  how 
much  I  should  be  a  gainer  in  the  upshot  I  wish  my  good  coun- 
trymen would  do  so  too  ;  and  before  they  grow  fond  of  change, 
ask  themselves  this  sober  question.  Whether  it  would  better  their 
condition  if  ft  were  really  brought  about?  if  it  would  not,  to 
what  purpose  do  we  wish  it  ?  if  the  poor  labourer,  when  all  is 
over,  is  to  be  a  labourer  still,  and  earn  his  groat  a  day  as  hardly 
as  he  did  before,  1  cannot  find  why  he  should  thinly  it  worth 
his  while  to  venture  a  leg  or  an  arm,  and  the  gallows  too  into  the 
bargain,  to  be  just  where  he  set  out  if  he  must  dig  and  delve 
ifhea  the  pretender  Is  settled  on  the  throne^  he  had  as  good  sticli^ 
to  it  now,  for  any  difference  I  can  see. 

VOL.  Til.  U 
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I  belieTC  my  countrymea  are  not  so  mad  as  to  imagine  the  pre* 
tender  can,  or  will,  gi?e  every  one  of  them  estates ;  and  I  am 
sure,  if  be  does  not,  they  can  bo  only  where  they  were.  If  a 
farmer  must  pay  his  rent,  I  see  no  reason  that  he  should  be  much 
concerned  whether  he  pays  it  to  one  man  or  another.  His  popish 
landlord  will,  I  suppose,  demand  it  as  soon  and  as  strictly  as  a 
protestant;  and,  if  he  does  not  pay  it,  pound  his  cattle,  or  dis- 
train his  goods,  as  readily  at  least. 

I  have  not  observed  that  tenants  to  popish  landlords  wear  tighter 
clothes,  ride  better  cattle,  or  spend  more  money  at  markets  and 
fairs,  than  the  tenants  on  protestant  estates  ;  therefore  I  cannot 
believe  they  are  better  used ;  on  the  contrary,  I  know,  from  long 
experience,  that  there  is  more  money  taken  in  my  shop  from  the 
latter  than  the  former  ;  and  therefore  I  suppose  that,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  in  better  circumstances.  I  could  wish  all  of 
them  had  better  bar£>ains  ;  but,  since  they  will  not  be  mended  by 
the  best  successes  that  their  own  hearts  could  wish  to  the  pre- 
tender, they  may  as  well  be  quiet,  and  make  the  best  of  such  as 
they  have  already. 

There  is  not  a  more  foolish  trade  than  fighting  for  nothing ; 
and  I  hope  my  good  countrymen  will  be  too  wise  to  be  persuad- 
ed into  it.  Fine  speeches  and  fair  promises  will  not  be  waoting 
to  delude  them  ;  but  let  them  remember  the  warning  I  now  give 
them  ;  that,  when  all  is  over,  the  very  best  that  can  befal  them  is, 
to  have  their  labour  for  their  pains* 

I  doubt  not  but  you  are  told,  ^*  that  you  will  all  be  made;" 
and  I  do  not  expect  that  you  should  take  my  word  to  the  con* 
trary.  I  desire  only  that  you  would  trust  the  understanding 
God  has  given  you,  and  not  be  fooled  out  of  your  senses.  Will 
the  manufacturer  be  made,  by  an  entire  stop  to  business  ?  or  the 
tradesman,  by  being  obliged  to  shut  up  shop  ?  And  yet  yon  all 
must  know,  that,  in  a  civil  war,  no  work  can  be  carried  on,  nor 
any  trade  go  forward.  I  hope  you  are  not  yet  so  stupid  as  to  think 
that  people  will  build  houses,  buy  rich  furniture,  ur  makeup  fine 
clothes,  when  we  are  all  together  by  the  ears,  and  nobody  can 
tell  to  whose  share  they  will  fall  at  last :  and  if  there  be  no  buy. 
ere,  you  can  have  no  employers.  Merchants  will  not  stock  thcm« 
selves  with  goods  when  there  is  no  demand  for  them,  to  have  their 
shops  rifled,  and  their  storehouses  broken  open  and  plundered, 
by  one  side  or  the  other* 

indeed,  my  good  friends  and  countrymen,  let  designing  people 
§ay  what  they  please,  you  will  all  be  ruined  in  the  struggle,  let  it 
end  which  way  it  will  ;  and  it  well  deserves  your  thoughts, 
whether  it  is  worth  your  while  to  beggar  yourselves  and  families, 
that  the  Juan's  name  upon  the  throne  ma^  be  James  Instead  of 
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Cr«orge.  Ton  will  probably  see  neither  of  them  while  yon  lire, 
nor  be  one  penny  the  richer  for  the  one  or  for  the  other ;  and, 
if  you  talLe  my  sidvice,  yon  will  accordingly  not  trouble  your 
h^ds  about  them* 

You  may  think  it  a  fine  thing,  when  you  get  drunk  over  your 
ale,  to  throw  up  your  caps  and  cry,  ^^  Long  live  King  James!" 
but  it  would  be  a  wiser  thing,  to  think  how  you  will  live  your- 
seWes,  after  you  are  beggared  in  his  cause.  Will  he  make  good 
your  losses  ?  pay  one  man  for  the  plundering  of  his  warehouse, 
and  another  for  the  rifling  of  his  shop  ?  Will  he  gifc  you  money, 
think  ye,  to  release  your  own  and  your  wires*  clothes  which  you 
must  pawn  for  bread,  because  no  work  is  stirring  ?  Will  he  buy 
new  looms  and  tackle  for  yon,  because  yours  have  been  burnt 
and  destroyed  ?  If  you  fancy  so,  you  are  strangely  imposed  upon 
indeed.  Ue  will  hare  other  things  to  do  with  his  money ;  or,  if 
be  had  any  to  spare,  there  will  be  hungry  Frenchmen  enough 
about  him  to  snap  it  up  before  it  comes  to  you. 

I  will  not  say  any  thing  to  you  about  the  dangers  you  must 
run  in  the  course  of  a  civil  war,  though  they  are  very  dreadful, 
aud  more  horrid  than  you  can  possibly  imagine,  because  I  cannot 
think  that  there  is  any  need  of  it.  1  have  shown  you  very  plainly, 
that^  if  you  should  be  deluded  to  take  arms,  you  fight  for  less 
than  nothing,  for  the  undoing  of  yourselves  and  families  ;  and  if 
this  argument  will  not  prevail  upon  you  to  be  quiet,  1  can  only 
pray  for  you,  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  restore  you  to  the  right 
use  «f  your  understanding.     1  am. 

Your  old  and  faithful  friend. 

The  Drapier. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRACK 

UPON 

IRISH  AFFAIRS. 


[The  tracts  which  follow  are  a  bright  record  of  the  unceasiag  seal 
with  which  Swift  continoed,  through  successive  years^  and  iQ« 
deed  until  the  total  decay  of  his  mental  powers,  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  Ireland|— to  warn  his  countrymen  of  their  er. 
Tors,  to  laugh  them  out  of  their  follies,  to  Tindicate  their  rights 
against  the  aggressions  of  their  powerful  neighbours ;  and  to  be, 
in  the  expressive  language  of  Scripture,  the  man  set  for  their 
watchman,  to  blow  the  trumpet  and  warn  the  people.] 
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THE  TRUTH 
or 

MAXIMS  IN  STATE  AND  GOVERNMENT 

EXAMINED, 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  IRELAND. 

JVrilien  in  1724. 


[These  maxims  arc  described  by  Mr  Burke,  as  ^^  a  collection  of 
State  Paradoxes,  aboiiading  with  great  sense  and  penetration, 
and  on  a  very  important  subject"  Thej  form  a  counterpart  to 
the  Essay  on  Public  Absurdities  in  England,  Vol.  X.  p.  362*] 


1  HERE  are  certain  maxims  of  state,  foanded  upon 
long  observation  and  experience,  drawn  from  the 
constant  practice  of  the  wisest  nations,  and  from 
the  very  principles  of  government,  nor  even  con- 
trouled  by  any  writer  upon  politics.  Yet  all  these 
maxims  do  necessarily  presuppose  a  kingdom,  or 
commonwealth,  to  have  the  same  natural  rights 
common  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  have  entered 
into  civil  society :  for,  if  we  could  conceive  a  na- 
tion where  each  of  the  inhabitants  had  but  one  eye, 
ene  leg,  and  one  band,  it  is  plain,  before  you  could 
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institute  them  into  a  republic,  that  an  allowance 
must  be  made  for  those  material  defects,  wlierein 
they  differed  from  other  mortals.  Or  imagine  a  le- 
gislature forming  a  system  for  the  government  of 
Bedlam,  and,  proceeding  upon  the  maxim  that  man 
is  a  sociable  afiimai,  should  draw  them  out  of  their 
cells,  and  form  them  into  corporations  or  general  as- 
semblies ;  the  consequence  might  probably  be,  that 
they  would  fall  foul  on  each  other,  or  bum  the  house 
over  their  own  heads. 

Of  the  like  nature  are  innumerable  errors  com- 
mitted by  crude  and  short  thinkers,  who  reason  up- 
on general  topics  without  the  least  allowance  for  the 
most  important  circumstances,  which  quite  alter  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

This  has  been  the  fate  of  those  small  dealers,  who 
are  every  day  publishing  their  thoughts,  either  on 
paper  or  in  their  assemblies,  for  improving  the  trade 
of  Ireland,  and  referring  us  to  the  practice  and  ex- 
ample of  England,  Holland,  France,  or  other  na* 
tions. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  certain  maxims  of  go- 
vernment, which  generally  pass  for  uncontrouled  in 
the  world,  and  consider  how  far  they  will  suit  with 
the  present  condition  of  this  kingdom. 

First,  it  is  affirmed  by  wise  men^  that  the  deaf- 
ness of  things  necessary  for  life,  in  a  fruitful  coun- 
try, is  a  certain  sign  of  wealth  and  great  commerce; 
for,  when  such  necessaries  are  dear,  it  must  s^bso- 
lutely  follow  that  money  is  cheap  and  plentiful. 

But  this  is  manifestly  false  in  Ireland,  for  the  ((A* 
lowing  reason.  Some  years  ago,  the  species  of 
money  here  did  probably  amount  to  six  or  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  I  have  good  cause 
to  believe,  that  our  remittances  then  did  not  much 
exceed  the  cash  brought  into  us.  But, .  by •  the  pro- 
digious discouragements  we  have  since  received  in 
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every  branch  of  our  trade,  by  the  frequent  enforce- 
ments and  rigorous  execution  of  the  navigation-act^ 
the  tyranny  of  under  custdm-house  officers,  the 
yearly  addition  of  absentees,  the  payments  to  regi- 
ments abroad,  to  civil  and  military  officers  residing 
in  England,  the  unexpected  sudden  demands  ci 
great  sums  from  tbe  treasury,  and  some  other  drains 
of  perhaps  as  great  consequence,  we  now  see  our- 
selves reduced  to  a  state  (since  we  have  no  friends) 
of  being  pitied  by  our  enemies ;  at  least  if  our  ene- 
mies were  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  be  capable  of  any 
regards  towards  us,  except  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. 

Forty  years  are  now  passed  since  the  Revolution^ 
when  the  contention  of  the  British  empire  was,  most 
unfortunately  for  us,  and  altogether  against  the 
usual  course  of  such  mighty  changes  in  govern- 
ment, decided  in  the  least  important  nation;  but 
with  such  ravages  and  ruin  executed  on  both  sides, 
as  to  leave  the  kingdom  a  desert,  which  in  some 
sort  it  still  continues.  Neither  did  the  long  rebel- 
lions in  l641,  make  half  such  a  destruction  of 
houses,  plantations,  and  personal  wealth,  in  both 
kingdoms,  as  two  years  campaigns  did  in  ours,  by 
fighting  England's  battles. 

By  slow  degrees,  as  by  the  gentle  treatment  we 
received  under  two  auspicious  reigns  ^,  we  grew  able 
to  live  without  running  in  debt.  Our  absentees 
were  but  few :  we  had  great  indulgence  in  trade, 
and  a  considerable  share  in  employments  of  church 
and  state ;  and  while  the  short  leases  continued, 
which  were  let  some  years  after  the  war  ended. 


*  Those  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  in  which,  for  political 
veMOBi  on  &e  part  of  the  crown,  Irdand  was  pecoUarlj  favonr. 
td. 
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tenants  paid  their  rents  with  ease  and  cheerfulness^ 
to  the  great  regret  of  their  landlords,  who  had  taken 
np  a  spirit  of  opposition  that  is  not  easily  removed. 
And  although,  in  these  short  leases,  the  rent  was 
gradually  to  increase  after  short  periods,  yet,  as 
soon  as  the  terms  elapsed,  the  land  was  let  to  the 
highest  bidder,  most  commonly  without  the  least 
effectual  clause  for  building  or  planting.  Yet,  bv 
many  advantages,  which  this  island  then  possessed, 
and  has  since  utterly  lost,  the  rents  of  land  still 
grew  higher  upon  every  lease  that  expired,  till  they 
have  arrived  at  the  present  exorbitance ;  when  the 
frog,  over-swelling  himself,  burst  at  last. 

with  the  price  of  land  of  necessity  rose  that  of 
corn  and  cattle,  and  all  other  commodities  that 
farmers  deal  ip :  hence  likewise,  obviously,  the  rates 
of  all  goods  and  manufactures  among  shopkeepers, 
the  wages  of  servants,  and  hire  of  labourers.  But 
although  our  miseries  came  on  fast,  with  neither 
trade  nor  money  left  j  yet  neither  will  the  landlord 
abate  in  his  rent,  nor  can  the  tenant  abate  in  the 
price  of  what  that  rent  must  be  paid  with,  nor  any 
shopkeeper,  tradesman,  or  labourer  live,  at  lower 
expense  for  food  and  clothing,  than  he  did  before. 

I  have  been  the  larger  upon  this  first  head,  be- 
cause the  same  observations  will  clear  up  and 
strengthen  a  good  deal  of  what  I  shall  affirm  upon 
the  rest. 

The  second  maxim  of  those  who  reason  upoii 
trade  and  government,  is,  to  assert  that  low  interest 
is  a  certain  sign  of  great  plenty  of  money  in  a  nation; 
for  which,  as  in  many  other  articles,  they  produce 
the  examples  of  Holland  and  England.  But,  with 
relation  to  Ireland,  this  maxim  is  likewise  entirely 
false. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  lowness  of  interest 
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ly  country.  First,  that  which  is  usually  alleg- 
he  great  plenty  of  species ;  and  this  is  obvious* 
second  is,  want  of  trade,  which  seldom  falls 
r  common  observation,  although  it  be  equally 

for,  where  trade  is  altogether  discouraged, 
!  are  few  borrowers.  In  those  countries  where 
can  employ  a  large  stock,  the  young  merchant, 
;e  fortune  may  be  four  or  five  hundred  pounds, 
venture  to  borrow  as  much  more,  and  can  afford 
^onable  interest.  Neither  is  it  easy,  at  thisday, 
id  many  of  those,  whose  business  reaches  to 
toy  even  so  inconsiderable  asum,  except  among 
mporters  of  wine,  who,  as  they  have  most  part 
le  present  trade  in  these  parts  of  Ireland  in 

hands,  so  they  are  the  most  exorbitant,  exact* 
Fraudulent  dealers,  that  ever  trafficked  in  any  na- 

and  are  making  all  possible  speed  to  ruin  both 
iselves  and  the  nation. 

•om  this  defect  of  gentlemen's  not  knowing  how 
spose  of  their  ready  money,  arises  the  high 
base  of  lands,  which  in  all  other  countries  is 
oned  a  sign  of  wealth.     For,  the  frugal  squires, 

live  below  their  incomes,  have  no  other  way 
spose  of  their  savings  but  by  mortgage  or  pur- 
e,  by  which  the  rates  of  land  must  naturally 
^ase;  and  if  this  trade  continues  long,  under 
jncertainty  of  rents,  the  landed  men  of  ready 
ey  will  find  it  more  for  their  advantage  to  send 
'  cash  to  England,  and  place  it  in  the  funds ; 
:h  I  myself  am  determined  to  do,  the  first  consi* 
ble  sum  I  shall  be  master  of. 

has  likewise  been  a  maxim  among  politicians, 
hat  the  great  increase  of  buildings  in  the  me* 
olis,  argues  a  flourishing  state/'  But  this,  I 
ess,  has  been  controuled  from  the  example  of 
don ;  when,  by  the  long  and  annual  parliament* 
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.arjr  session,  such  a  number  of  senators,  with  their 
families,  friends,  adherents,  and  expectants,  draw 
such  prodigious  numbers  to  that  city,  that  the  old 
hospitable  custom  of  lords  and  gentlemen  living  in 
their  ancient  seats  among  their  tenants,  is  almost 
lost  in  England  $  is  laug^hed  out  of  doors ;  insomiich 
that,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  a  legal  house  of 
lords  and  commons  might  be  brought  in  a  few  hours  : 
to  London,  from  their  country  villas  within  twelve 
miles  round. 

The  case  in  Ireland  is  yet  somewhat  worse  :  for 
the  absentees  of  great  Estates,  who,  if  they  lived  al 
home,   would  have   many  rich  retainers  in  their 
neighbourhoods,  have  learned  to  rack  their  lands, 
and  shorten  their  leases,  as  much  as  any  residing 
squire;   and   the   few  remaining  of  those  latter, 
having  some  vaiir  hope  of  employments  for  them- 
selves, or  their  children,  and  discouraged  by  the 
beggarliness  and  thievery  of  their  own  miserable 
farmers  and  cottagers,  or  seduced  by  the  vanity  of 
their  wives,  on  pretence  of  their  children's  educa- 
tion (whereof  the  fruits  are  so  apparent],  together 
with  that  most  wonderful,  and  yet  more  unacconnt* 
able  zeal,  for  a  seat  in  their  assembly,  though  at 
some  years'  purchase  of  their  whole  estates  :  thesis, 
and  some  other  motives,  have  drawn  such  concourse 
to  this  beggarly  city,  that  the  dealers  of  the  several 
branches  of  building  have  found  out  all  thecomttto- 
dious  and  inviting  places  for  erecting  new  honses; 
while  fifteen  hundred  of  the  old  oned,  which  is  a- 
seventh  part  of  the  whole  city,  are  said  to  be  left 
uninhabited,  and  falling  to  ruin.     Their  method  is 
the  same  with  that  which  was  first  introduced  by 
Dr   Barebone  at  London,  who  died  a  bankrupt. 
The  mason,  the  bricklayer,  the  carpenter,  the  slater, 
and  the  glacier,  take  a  lot  of  ground,  club  to  build 
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one  or  more  houses,  unite  their  credit,  their  stocky 
and  their  money ;  and  when  their  work  is  finished> 
sell  it  to  the  best  advantage  they  can.  But,  as .  it 
often  happens,  and  more  every  day,  that  their  fund 
will  not  answer  half  their  design,  they  are  forced  to 
undersell  it  at  the  first  story,  and  are  all  reduced  to 
beggary.  Insomuch  that  I  know  a  certain  fanatic 
brewer,  who  is  reported  to  have  some  hundreds  of 
houses  in  this  town,  is  said  to  have  purchased  the 
greatest  part  of  them  at  half  value  from  ruined  un- 
dertakers ;  has  intelligence  of  all  new  houses  where 
the  finishing  is  at  a  stand,  takes  advantage  of  the 
builder's  distress,  and,  by  the  advantage  of  ready 
money,  gets  fiifty  per  cent,  at  least  for  his  bargain. 

It  IS  another  undisputed  maxim  in  government^ 
*'  That  people  are  the  riches  of  a  nation;''  which  is 
so  universally  granted,  that  it  will  be  hardly  par- 
donable  to  bring  it' into  doubt  And  I  will  grant  it 
to  be  so  far  true,  even  in  this  island,  that  if  we  had 
the  African  custom,  or  privilege,  of  selling  our  use- 
less bodies  for  slaves  to  foreigners,  it  would  be  the 
most  useful  branch  of  our  trade,  by  ridding  us  of  a 
most  unsupportable  burden,  and  bringing  us  money 
in  the  stead.  But,  in  our  present  situation,  at  least 
five  children  in  six  who  are  bom,  lie  a  dead  weight 
Upon  us,  for  want  of  emplo3rment.  And  a  very 
ftiUul  computer  assured  mei,  that  above  one  half  of 
the  souls  in  this  kingdom  supported  themselves  by 
begging  and  thievery ;  two  thirds  whereof  would  l)e 
able  to  get  their  bread  in  any  other  country  upon 
earth.  Trade  is. the  only  incitement  to  labour; 
where  that  fails,  the  poorer  native  must  either  beg, 
steal,  or  starve,  or  be  forced  to  quit  his  country. 
This  has  made  me  often  wish,  for  some  years  past, 
that  instead  c^  discouraging  our  people  from  seek^ 
ing  foreign  soil,,  the  public  would  rather  pay  for 
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transporting  all  our  unnecessary  mortal^,  whether 
papists  or  protestants,  to  America;  s^  drawbacks 
are  sometimes  allowed  for  exporting  commodities, 
where  a  nation  is  overstocked.  I  confess  myself  to 
be  touched  with  a  very  sensible  pleasure,  when  I 
hear  of  a  mortality  in  any  country  parish  or  village, 
where  the  wretches  are  forced  to  pay  for  a  filthy 
cabin,  and  two  ridges  of  potatoes,  treble  the  worth ; 
brought  up  to  steal  or  beg,  for  want  of  work ;  to 
whom  death  would  be  the  best  thing  to  be  wished 
for,  on  account  both  of  themselves  and  the  public^. 
Among  all  taxes  imposed  by  the  legislature,  those 
upon  luxury  are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
equitable,  and  beneficial  to  the  subject;  and  the 
commonest  reasoner  on  government,  might  fill  a 
volume  with  arguments  on  the  subject.  Yet  here 
again,  by  the  singular  fate  of  Ireland,  this  maxim 
is  utterly  false ;  and  the  putting  of  it  in  practice 
may  have  such  a  pernicious  consequence,  as,  I  cer- 
tainly believe,  the  thoughts  of  the  proposers  were 
not  able  to  reach. 

The  miseries  we  suffer  by  our  absentees,  are  of  a 
far  more  extensive  nature  than  seems  to  be  com- 
monly understood.  I  must  vindicate  myself  to  the 
reader  so  far,  as  to  declare  solemtily,  that  what  I 
shall  say  of  those  lords  and  squires,  does  not  arise 
from  the  least  regard  I  have  for  their  understand- 
ings, their  virtues,  or  their  persons:  for,  although  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  the  least  acquaintance  with 
any  one  among  them,  (my  ambition  not  soaring  so 
high)  yet  I  am  too  good  a  witness  of  the  situation 
they  have  been  in  for  thirty  years  past  j  the  venera-^ 


*  Upon  this  topic  Swift  has  enlarged  with  bitter  sarcasm  ii| 
the  <^'  Modest  f^roposal"  for  CQiiTcrtiiig  the  children  of  the  pooi^ 
loto  an  article  of  food. 
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tion  paid  them  by  the  people,  the  high  esteem  they 
i^re  in  among  the  prime  nobility  and  gentry,  the 
particular  marks  of  favour  and  distinction  they  re- 
ceive from  the  court ;  the  weight  and  consequence 
of  their  interest,  added  to  their  great  zeal  and  ap- 
plication for  preventing  any  hardships  their  country 
might  suffer  from  England,  wisely  considering  that 
their  own  fortunes  and  hpnours  were  embarkied  in 
the  same  bottom. 


« 


i 
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UaWS  out «»«  *^**^  » 
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The  Dean*8  bed  threatening  every  night  to  fall 
under  him. 

The  little  table  loose  and  broken  in  the  joints. 

The  passages  open  over  head,  by  which  the  cats 
pass  continually  into  the  cellar^  and  eat  the  victuals, 
for  which  one  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed 
by  the  sword. 

The  large  ^ble  in  a  very  tottering  condition. 

But  one  chair  in  the  house  fit  for  sitting  on,  and 
that  in  a  very  ill  state  of  health. 

The  kitchen  perpetually  crowded  with  savages* 

Not  a  bit  of  mutton  to  be  had  in  the  country. 

Want  of  beds,  and  a  mutiny  thereupon  among 
the  servants,  until  supplied  from  Kells. 

An  egregious  want  of  all  the  most  common  ne« 
cessary  utensils. 

Not  a  bit  of  turf  in  this  cold  weather ;  and  Mrs 
Johnson  and  the  Dean  in  person,  with  all  their  ser- 
vants, forced  to  assist  at  the  bog,  in  gathering  up 
the  wet  bottoms  of  old  clamps. 

The  grate  in  the  ladies'  bed-chamber  broke,  and 
forced  to  be  removed,  by  which  they  were  compel- 
led to  be  without  fire,  the  chimney  smoking  intoler- 
ably ;  and  the  Dean's  great-coat  was  employed  to 
stop  the  wind  from  coming  down  the  chimney^  with- 
out which  expedient  they  must  have  been  starved 
to  death. 

A  messenger  sent  a  mile  to  borrow  an  old  broken 
tun-dish. 

Bottles  stopped  with  bits  of  wood  and  tow,  in- 
stead of  corks. 

Not  one  utensil  for  a  fire,  except  an  old  pair  of 
tongs,  which  travels  through  the  house,  and  is  like- 
wise employed  to  take  the  meat  out  of  the  pot,  for 
vrant  of  a  ftesh-fork. 

Every  servant  an  arrant  thief  as  to  victuals  and 
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drink,  and  every  comer  and  goer  as  arrant  a  lliief 
of  every  thing  he  or  she  can  lay  their  hands  on. 

The  spit  blunted  with  poking  into  bogs  for  tim- 
ber, and  tears  the  meat  to  pieces. 

Bellum  atque  fceminam  :  or  a  kitchen  war  be- 
tween nurse  and  a  nasty  crew  of  both  sexes ;  she 
to  preserve  order  and  cleanliness,  they  to  destroy 
both ;  and  they  generally  are  conquerors, 

/ipril  28.  This  morning  the  great  fore-door 
quite  open,  dancing  backward  and  forward  with  alt 
its  weight  upon  the  lower  hinge,  which  must  have 
been  broken  if  the  Dean  had  not  accidentally  come 
and  relieved  it. 

A  great  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  ladies'  chamber, 
every  hour  hazarding  a  broken  leg. 

Two  damnable  iron  spikes  erect  on  the  Dean's 
bedstead,  by  which  he  is  in  danger  of  a  broken  shin 
at  rising,  and  going  to  bed. 

The  ladies'  and  Dean's  servants  growing  fast  into 
the  manners  and  thieveries  of  the  natives ;  the  ladies 
themselves  very  much  corrupted  ;  the  Dean  perpe- 
tually storming,  and  in  danger  of  either  losing  all 
his  flesh,  or  sinking  into  barbarity  for  the  sake  of 
peace. 

Mrs  Dingley  full  of  cares  for  herself,  and  blun* 
ders  and  negligence  for  her  friends.  Mrs  Johnson 
sick  and  helpless.  The  Dean  deaf  and  fretting ; 
the  lady's  maid  awkward  and  clumsy ;  Robert  lazy 
and  forgetful ;  William  a  pragmatical,  ignorant,  and 
conceited  puppy ;  Robin  and  nurse  the  two  great 
and  only  supports  of  the  family. 

Bellum  lacttBum  :  or  the  milky  battle,  fought  be- 
tween the  Dean  and  the  crew  of  Quilca;  the  latter 
insisting  on  their  privilege  of  not  milking  till  eleven 
in  the  forenoon;  whereas  Mrs  Johnson  wanted 
milk  at  eight  for  her  health.     In  this  battle  the 
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Dean  got  the  victory;  but  the  crew  of  Qailca  begin 
to  rebel  again ;  for  it  is  this  day  almost  ten  o' clocks 
and  Mrs  Johnson  has  not  got  her  milk. 

A  proverb  on  the  laziness  and  lodgings  of  the 
servants :  "  The  worse  their  sty — ^the  longer  they 
lie/* 

Two  great  holes  in  the  wall  of  th6  ladies'  bed- 
chamber, just  at  the  back  of  the  bed,  and  one  of 
them  directly  behind  Mrs  Johnson's  pillow,  either 
of  which  would  blow  out  a  candle  in  the  calmest 
day. 


/ 
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THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND.    1727. 


1  AM  assured,  that  it  has  for  some  time  been  prac- 
tised as  a  method  of  making  men's  court,  when 
they  are  asked  about  the  rate  of  lands,  the  abilities 
oi  tenants,  the  state  of  trade  and  manufacture  in  this 
kingdom,  and  how  their  rents  are  paid;  to  answer, 
that  in  their  neighbourhood  all  things  are  in  aflour^ 
ishing  condition,  the  rent  and  purchase  of  land 
every  day  increasing.  And  if  a  gentleman  happen 
to  be  a  little  more  sincere  in  his  representation, 
beside  being  looked  on  as  not  well-affected,  he  is  sure 
to  have  a  dozen  contradictors  at  his  elbow.  I  think 
it  is  no  manner  of  secret,  why  these  questions  are 
so  cordially  asked,  or  so  obligingly  answered. 

But  since,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  this  king* 
dom,  I  have  been  using  all  endeavours  to  subdue 
my  indignation ;  to  which  indeed  I  am  not  provok- 
ed by  any  personal  interest,  not  being  the  owner  of 
one  spot  of  ground  in  the  whole  island;  I  shall  only 
enumerate,  by  rules  generally  known,  and  never 
corrtradicted,  what  are  the  true  causes  of  any  coun- 
try's flourishing  and  growing  rich ;  and  then  exa- 
mine what  effects  arise  from  those  causes  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland. 

The  first  cause  of  a  kingdom's  thriving  is,  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil  to  produce  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life ;  not  only  sufficient  for  the 
inhabitants,  but  for  exportation  into  other  countries. 
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The  second  is,  the  industry  of  the  people^  in 
working  up  all  their  native  cfommodities  to  the  last 
degree  of  manufacture. 

The  third  is,  the  conveniency  of  safe  ports  and 
havens,  to  carry  out  their  own  goods  as  much  ma- 
nufactured, and  bring  in  those  of  others  as  little  ma- 
nufactured, as  the  nature  of  natural  commerce  will 
allow. 

The  fourth  is,  that  the  natives  should,  as  much 
as  possible,  export  and  import  *their  goods  in  ves- 
sels of  their  own  timber,  made  in  their  own  coun- 
try. 

■  The  fifth  is,  the  privilege  of  a  free  trade  in  all 
foreign  countries  which  will  permit  them,  except 
those  who  are  in  war  with  their  own  prince  or  state. 

The  sixth  is,  by  being  governed  only  by  laws 
made  with  their  own  consent;  fpr  otherwise  they 
are  not  a  free  people.  And  therefore  all  appeals 
for  justice,  or  applications  for  favour  or  preferment, 
to  another  country,  are  so  many  grievous  impo- 
verishments. 

The  seventh  is,  by  improvement  of  land,  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  their  people;  without  which  any  coun- 
try, however  blessed  by  nature,  must  continue 
poor. 

The  eighth  is,  the  residence  of  the  prince,  or  chief 
administrator  of  the  civil  power. 

The  ninth  is,  the  concourse  of  foreigners,  for  edu- 
cation,'curiosity,  or  pleasure,  or  as  to  a  general 
mart  of  trade. 

The  tenth  is,  by  disposing  all  offices  of  honour, 
profit,  or  trust,  only  to  the  natives ;  or  at  least  with 
very  few  exceptions,  where  strangers  have  long  in- 
habited the  country,  and  are  supposed  to  understand 
and  regard  the  interests  of  it  as  their  own. 
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The  eleventh  is,  when  the  rents  of  land  and  pro- 
fits of  employment  are  spent  in  the  country  which 
produced  them,  and  not  in  another ;  the  former  of 
which  will  certainly  happen  where  the  love  of  our 
native  country  prevails. 

The  twelfth  is,  by  the  public  revenues  being  all 
spent  and  employed  at  home,  except  on  the  occa- 
sions of  a  foreign  war. 

The  thirteenth  is,  where  the  people  are  not  ob- 
liged, unless  they  find  it  for  their  own  interest  or 
conveniency,  to  receive  any  monies,  except  of  their 
own  coinage  by  a  public  mint,  after  the  manner  of 
all  civilized  nations. 

The  fourteenth  is,  a  disposition  of  the  people  of 
a  country  to  wear  their  own  manufactures,  and  im- 
port as  ^w  incitements  to  luxury,  either  in  clothes, 
furniture,  food,  or  drink,  as  they  possibly  can  live 
conveniently  without. 

There  are  many  other  causes  of  a  nation's  thriv- 
ing, which  I  at  present  cannot  recollect ;  but  with- 
out advantage  from  at  least  some  of  these,  after 
turning  my  thoughts  a  long  time,  I  am  not  able  to 
discover  whence  our  wealth  proceeds,  and  therefore 
would  gladly  be  better  informed.  In  the  mean 
time  I  will  here  examine  what  share  falls  to  Ireland 
of  these  causes,  or  of  the  effects  and  consequences. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  complain,  but  barely  to 
relate  facts ;  and  the  matter  is  not  of  $mall  impor- 
tance. For  it  is  allowed,  that  a  man  who  lives  in  a 
solitary  house,  far  from  help,  is  not  wise  in  endea* 
vouring  to  acquire  in  the  neighbourhood  the  repu- 
tation of  being  rich ;  because  those  who  come  for 
gold,  will  go  off  with  pewter  and  brass,  rather  than 
return  empty  :  and  in  the  common  practice  of  the 
world,  those  who  possess  most  wealth,  make  the 
least  parade;  which  they  leave  to  others,  who  hav^ 
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nothing  else  to  bear  them  out  in  showing  their  faces 
on  the  Exchange. 

As  to  the  first  cause  of  a  nation's  riches,  lieing 
the  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  as  well  as  temperature  of 
climate,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  for,  al« 
though  the  quantity  of  unprofitable  land  in  this 
kingdom,  reckoning  bog  and  rock  and  barren  moun- 
tain, be  double  in  proportion  to  what  it  is  in  Eng- 
land; yet  the  native  productions,  which  both  king- 
doms deal  in,  are  very  near  on  an  equality  in  point 
of  goodness,  and  might,  with  the  same  encourage- 
ment, be  as  well  manufactured.  I  except  mines  and 
minerals;  in  some  of  which,  hpwever,  we  are  only 
defective  in  point  of  skill  and  industry. 

In  the  second,  which  is  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple, our  misfortune  is  not  altogether  owing  to  our 
own  fault,  but  to  a  million  of  discouragements. 

The  conveniency  of  ports  and  havens,  which  na- 
ture has  bestowed  so  liberally  on  this  kingdom,  is 
of  no  more  use  to  us  than  a  beautiful  prospect  to  a 
man  shut  up  in  a  dungeon. 

As  to  shipping  of  its  own,  Ireland  is  so  utterly 
unprovided,  that  of  all  the  excellent  timber  cut  down 
within  these  fifty  or  sixty  years,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  nation  has  received  the  benefit  of  one 
valuable  house  to  dwell  in,  or  one  ship  to  trade 
with. 

Ireland  is  the  only  kingdom  I  ever  heard  or  read 
of,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  story,  which  was  de- 
nied the  liberty  of  exporting  their  native  commo- 
dities and  manufactures  wherever  they  pleased,  ex- 
cept to  countries  at  war  with  their  own  prince  or 
state :  yet  this  privilege,  by  the  superiority  of  mere 
power,  is  refused  us  in  the  most  momentous  parts  of 
commerce;  beside  an  act  of  navigation,  to  which  we 
never  consented,  pinned  down  upon  us,  and  rigorous* 
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ly  executed ;  and  a  thousand  other  unexampled  cir- 
cumstances, as  grievous  as  they  are  invidious  to 
mention.     To  go  on  to  the  rest. 

It  is  too  well  known,  that  we  are  forced  to  obey 
some  laws  we  never  consented  to  ;  which  is  a  con- 
dition I  must  not  call  by  its  true  uncontroverted 
name,  for  fear  of  lord  chief-justice  Whitshed's  ghost, 
with  his  LibertcLs  et  natale  solum  written  for  a  motto 
on  his  coach,  as  it  stood  at  the  door  of  the  court, 
while  he  was  perjuring  himself  to  betray  both. 
Thus  we  are  in  the  condition  of  patients,  who  have 
physic  sent  them  by  doctors  at  a  distance,  stran* 
gers  to  their  constitution  and  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
ease ;  and  thus  we  are  forced  to  pay  five  hundred 
per  cent,  to  decide  our  properties  * :  in  all  which 
we  have  likewise  the  honour  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

As  to  the  improvement  of  land,  those  few  who 
attempt  that  or  planting,  through  covetousness,  or 
want  of  skill,  generally  leave  things  worse  than  they 
were ;  neither  succeeding  in  trees  nor  hedges ;  and 
by  running  into  the  fancy  of  grazing,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Scythians,  are  every  day  depopulating 
the  country. 

We  are  so  far  from  having  a  king  to  reside  among 
us,  that  even  the  viceroy  is  generally  absent  four* 
fifths  of  his  time  in  the  government. 

No  strangers  from  other  countries  make  this  a 
part  of  their  travels ;  where  they  can  expect  to  see 
nothing  but  scenes  of  misery  and  desolation. 

Those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  here, 
have  the  least  title  to  any  considerable  employment^ 
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;o  which  they  are  seldom  preferred,  bat  upon  a  po« 
litical  consideration. 

One  third  part  of  the  rents  of  Ireland  is  spent  in 
Bngland ;  which,  with  the  profit  of  employments, 
pensions,  appeals,  journeys  of  pleasure  or  health, 
^ucation  at  the  inns  of  court  and  both  universities, 
remittances  at  pleasure,  the  pay  of  all  superior  offi- 
cers in  the  army,  and  other  incidents,  will  amount 
to  a  full  half  of  the  income  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
EdI  clear  profit  to  England. 

We  are  denied  the  liberty  of  coining  gold,  silver, 
>r  even  copper.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  they  coin 
their  own  silver ;  every  petty  prince,  vassal  to  the 
emperor,  can  coin  what  money  he  pleases.  And 
in  this,  as  in  most  of  the  articles  already  mentioned, 
we  are  an  exception  to  all  other  states  or  monarchies 
that  were  ever  known  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  last,  or  fourteenth  article,  we  take  &pe- 
zisX  care  to  act  diametrically  contrary  to  it  in  the 
lehole  course  of  our  lives.  Both  sexes,  but  especi* 
iWy  the  women,  despise  and  abhor  to  wear  any  of 
;beir  own  manufactures,  even  those  which, are  bet- 
ter made  than  in  other  countries ;  particularly  a  sort 
3f  silk  plaid,  through  which  the  workmen  are  for- 
ced to  run  a  kind  of  gold  thread  that  it  may  pass 
for  Indian.  Even  ale  and  potatoes  are  imported 
Prom  England,  as  well  as  corn;  and  our  foreign 
trade  is  little  morje  than  importation  of  French  wine. 
For  which  1  am  told  we  pay  ready  money. 

Now,  if  all  this  be  true  (upon  which  I  could  easi- 
ly enlarge),  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  by  what  se. 
cret  method  it  is,  that  we  grow  a  rich  and  flourish, 
ing  people,  without  liberty,  trade,  manufactures,  in- 
habitants, money,  or  the  privilege  of  coining :  with- 
out industry,  labour,  or  improvement  of  land ;  and 
with  more  than  half  the  rent  and  profits  of  the  whole 
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kingdom  annually  exported,  for  which  we  receive 
not  a  single  farthing  :  and  to  make  up  all  this,  no- 
thing worth  mentioning,  except  the  linen  of  the 
North,  a  trade  casual,  corrupted,  and  at  mercy ;  and 
some  butter  from  Cork.  If  we  do  flourish,  it  must 
be  against  every  law  of  nature  and  reason  ;  like  the 
thorn  at  Glastonbury,  that  blossoms  in  the  midst 
of  winter. 

I^et  the  worthy  commissioners  who  come  from 
England,  ride  round  the  kingdom,  and  observe  the 
face  of  nature,  or  the  face  of  the  natives ;  the  im- 
provement of  the  land;  the  thriving  numerous  plan- 
tations ;  the  noble  woods ;  the  abundance  and  vici- 
nity of  country  seats ;  the  commodious  farms,  houses, 
and  barns;  the  towns  and  villages,  where  every 
body  is  busy,  and  thriving  with  all  kind  of  manu* 
facturers  ;  the  shops  full  of  goods  wrought  to  per- 
fection, and  filled  with  customers ;  the  comfortable 
diet^  and  dress,  and  dwellings  of  the  people ;  the 
vast  number  of  ships  in  our  harbours  and  docks, 
and  shipwrights  in  our  sesuport  towns;  the  roads, 
crowded  with  carriers,  laden  with  rich  manufac 
tures ;  the  perpetual  concourse  to  and  fro  of  pom- 
pous equipages. 

With  what  envy  and  admiration  would  those 
gentlemen  return  from  so  delightful  a  progress! 
what  glorious  reports  would  they  make,  when  they 
went  back  to  England  ! 

But  my  heart  is  too  heavy  to  continue  this  irony 
longer:  for  it  is  manifest,  that  whatever  stranger 
took  such  a  Journey,  would  be  apt  to  think  himself 
travelling  in  Lapland  or  Ysland,  rather  than  in  a 
country  so  favoured  by  nature  as  ours,  both  in  fruit- 
fulness  of  soil  and  temperature  of  climate.  The 
miserable  dress,  and  diet,  and  dwelling  of  the  peo- 
ple; the  general  desolation  in  most  parts  of  the 
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kingdom  ;  the  old  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentrjr 
all  in  ruins,  and  no  new  ones  in  their  stead ;  the  fa- 
milies of  farmers,  who  pay  great  rents,  living  in  filth 
and  nastiness  upon  butter-milk  and  potatoes,  with- 
out a  shoe  or  stocking  to  their  feet,  or  a  house  so 
convenient  as  an  English  hog-sty  to  receive  them. 
These  indeed  may  be  comfortable  sights  to  an  £ng« 
lish  spectator;  who  comes  for  a  short  time,  only  to 
learn  the  language,  and  returns  back  to  his  own 
country,  whither  he  finds  all  his  wealth  transmitted. - 

Nostra  miseria  magna  est : 

There  is  not  one  argument  used  to  prove  the 
riches  of  Ireland,  which  is  not  a  logical  demonstra- 
tion of  its  poverty.  The  rise  of  our  rents  is  squeez- 
ed out  of  the  very  blood,  and.  vitals,  and  clothes, 
and  dwellings  of  the  tenants,  who  live  worse  than 
English  beggars.  The  lowness  of  interest,  in  all 
other  countries  a  sign  of  wealth,  is  in  us  a  proof  of 
misery;  there  being  no  trade  to  employ  any  bor- 
rower. Hence  alone  comes  the  dearness  of  land, 
since  the  savers  have  no  other  way  to  lay  out  their 
money:  hence  the  dearness  of  necessaries  of  life; 
because  the  tenants  cannot  afford  to  pay  such  ex- 
travagant rates  for  land  (which  they  must  take  or  go 
a-begging),  without  raising  the  price  of  cattle  and 
of  corn,  although  themselves  should  live  upon  chaff. 
Hence  our  increase  of  building  in  this  city ;  because 
workmen  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  employ  one 
another,  and  one  half  of  them  are  infallibly  undone. 
Hence  the  daily  increase  of  bankers,  who  may  be  a 
necessary  evil  in  a  trading  country,  but  so  ruinous 
in  ours;  who,  for  their  private  advantage,  have  sent 
away  all  our  silver,  and  one  third  of  our  gold ;  so 
that  within  three  years  past  the  running  cash  of  the 
nation^  which  was  about  five  hundned  thousand 
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pounds,  is  now  less  than  two,  and  must  daily  dimt* 
nish,  unless  we  have  liberty  to  coin,  as  well  as  that 
important  kingdom  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  mean- 
est principality  in  the  German  empire,  as  I  before 
observed* 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  this  paradox  of 
the  kingdom's  growing  rich,  is  chiefly  owing  to  those 
worthy  gentlemen  the  baiIkers  :  who,  except  some 
custom-house  officers,  birds  of  passage,  oppressive 
thrifty  squires,  and  a  few  others  who  shall  be  name« 
less,  are  the  only  thriving  people  among  us  :  and  I 
have  often  wished  that  a  law  were  enacted  to  hang 
up  half  ado2en  bankers  every  year,  and  thereby  in- 
terpose at  least  some  short  delay  to  the  farther  ruin 
of  Ireland. 

Ye  are  idle  !  ye  are  idle  !  answered  Pharaoh  to 
the  Israelites,  when  they  complained  to  his  majesty 
that  they  were  forced  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

England  enjoys  every  one  of  those  advantages 
for  enriching  a  nation,  which  I  have  above  enu* 
merated ;  and,  into  the  bargain,  a  good  million  re- 
turned to  them  every  year  without  labour  or  hazard, 
or  one  farthing  value  received  on  our  side  :  but  how 
long  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  the  payment,  I  am 
not  under  the  least  concern.  One  thing  1  know, 
that,  when  the  hen  is  starved  to  death,  there  will  be 
no  more  golden  ^gs. 

I  think  it  a  little  unhospitable,  and  others  may 
call  it  a  subtile  piece  of  malice,  that  because  there 
may  be  a  dozen  families  in  this  town,  able  to  enter- 
tain their  English  friends  in  a  generous  manner  at 
their  tables,  their  guests  upon  their  return  to  Eng- 
land shall  report  that  we  wallow  in  riches  and  lux- 
ury. 

Yet  I  confess  I  have  known  an  hospital,  where 
all  the  household  officers  grew  rich  s  while  th^poor. 
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for  whose  sake  it  was  built,  were  almost  starving  for 
want  of  food  and  raiment. 

To  conclude :  If  Ireland  be  a  rich  and  flourish- 
ing kingdom,  its  wealth  and  prosperity  must  be  ow- 
ing to  certain  causes,  that  are  yet  concealed  from 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  ;  and  the  effects  are 
equally  invisible.  We  need  not  wonder  at  stran- 
gers, when  they  deliver  such  paradoxes ;  but  a  na- 
tive and  inhabitant  of  this  kingdom,  who  gives  the 
same  verdict,  must  be  either  ignorant  to  stupidity,  or 
a  man-pleaser  at  the  expense  of  all  honour,  con- 
science, and  truth. 
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STORY 

OP  THE 

INJURED   LADY: 

WRITTIN  BT  HERSELF, 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  HER  FRIEND. 

WITH  HIS  ANSWER. 


SIR, 

Sring  ruined  by  the  inconsistency  and  unkindness 
of  a  Iover>  I  hope  a  true  and  plain  relation  of  my 
misfortunes  may  be  of  use  and  warning  to  credulous 
maids,  never  to  put  too  much  trust  in  deceitful 
men. 

A  gentleman  *  in  the  neighbourhood  had  two 
mistresses^  another  and  myself  f  ;  and  he  pretended 
honourable  love  to  us  both.  Our  three  houses  stood 
pretty  near  one  another  ;  his  was  parted  from  mine 
by  a  river  J,  and  from  my  rival's  by  an  old  broken 
wall  II .  But  before  I  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
this  gentleman's  hard  usage  of  me,  I  will  give  9k 
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y  just  and  impartial  character  of  my  rival  and 
self* 

^s  to  her  person,  she  is  tall  and  lean,  and  very  ill 
ped  ;  she  has  bad  features,  and  a  worse  com- 
icion  ;  she  has  a  stinking  breath,  and  twenty  ill 
;lls  about  her  besides ;  which  are  yet  more  un- 
erable  by  her  natural  sluttishness :  for  she  is  al- 
js  lousy,  and  never  without  the  itch.  As  to  her 
er  qualities,  she  has  no  reputation  either  for  vir- 
,  honesty,  truth,  or  manners :  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
sidering  what  her  education  has  been.  Scolding 
1  cursing  are  her  common  conversation.  To  sum 
all ;  she  is  poor  and  beggarly,  and  gets  a  sorry 
intenance  by  pilfering  wherever  she  comes.  As 
this  gentleman,  who  is  now  so  fond  of  her,  she 
I  bears  him  an  invincible  hatred;  reviles  him  to 
face,  and  rails  at  him  in  all  companies.  Her 
ise  is  frequented  by  a  company  of  rogues  and 
;ves,  and  pickpockets,  whom  she  encourages  to 

his  henroosts,  steal  his  com  and  cattle,  and  do 
I  all  manner  of  mischief.*  She  has  been  known 
!ome  at  the  head  of  these  rascals,  and  beat  her 
?r  until  he  was  sore  from  head  to  foot,  and  then 
:e  him  to  pay  for  the  trouble  she  was  at.  Once', 
inded  with  a  cxew  of  ragamuffins,  she  broke  into 
house,  turned  all  things  topsy-turvy,  and  then  «et 
n  fire.  At  the  same  time  she  told  so  many  Hes 
^ng  his  servants,  that  it  set  them  all  by  the  ears> 
[  his  poor  steward  f  was  knocked  on  the  head ; 
which  I  think,  and  so  does  all  the  country,  that 

ought  to  be  answerable.  To  conclude  her  cha- 
ter:  she  is  of  a  diflFerent  religion,  being  a  pres^ 
erian  of  the  most  rank  and  violent  kind,  and  con^ 
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iequently    haviog    ao    ioTeterate    hatred  to   the 
charch ;  yet  I  am  sure,  I  hare  been  always  Udd^ 
that  iQ  mairia^  there  oaght  to  be  a  uoioii  of  aoindi 
as  well  as  of  persons. 

I  will  now  giTe  my  own  characlery  and  shafi  do 
it  in  few  words,  and  with  modesty  and  tmth* 

I  was  reckoned  to  be  as  handsome  as  any  ia  our 
neighbourhood,  until  I  became  pale  and  thin  with 
grief  and  ill  usage.  I  am  still  (air  enough,  and 
have»  I  think,  no  very  ill  features  about  me.  They 
that  see  me  now  will  hardly  allow  me  eYer  to  hmw^ 
had  any  great  share  of  beauty ;  for,  beside  being  so 
much  altered,  I  go  always  mobbed,  and  in  an  un- 
dress, as  well  out  of  neglect  as  indeed  for  wank  of 
clothes  to  appear  in.  I  might  add  to  all  this,  that 
I  was  bom  to  a  good  estate,  although  it  now  turns  to 
little  account  under  the  oppressions  I  endure,  and 
has  been  the  true  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes. 

Some  years  ago,  this  gentleman,  taking  a  fancy 
either  to  my  person  or  fortune,  made  his  addresses 
to  me :  which,  being  then  young  and  foolish,  I  too 
readily  admitted ;  he  seemed  to  use  me  with  so 
much  tenderness,  and  his  conversation  was  so  Teiy 
engaging,  that  all  my  constancy  and  virtue  were  loo 
soon  overcome;  and  to  dwell  no  longer  upon  a 
theme  that  causes  such  bitter  reBections,  I  must  con- 
fess with  shame,  that  I  was  undone  by  the  common 
arts  practised  upon  all  easy  credulous  virgins,  half 
by  force,  and  half  by  consent,  after  solemn  vows 
and  protestations  of  marriage.  When  he  had  once 
got  possession,  he  soon  began  to  play  the  usual  part 
pf  a  too  fortunate  lover,  affecting  on  all  occasions  to 
^how  bis  authority,  and  to  act  like  a  conqueror. 
First,  he  found  fault  with  the  government  of  my 
family,  which  I  grant  was  none  of  the  best,  consist- 
ing  of  ignorant  illiterate  creatures :  for  at  that  time 
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I  knew  but  little  of  the  world.  In  compliance  to 
him,  therefore,  I  agreed  to  fall  into  his  ways  and 
methods  of  living;  I  consented  that  his  steward 
should  govern  my  house,  and  have  liberty  to  employ 
an  under  steward,  *  who  should  receive  his  directions. 
My  lover  proceeded  farther,  turned  away  several  old 
servants  and  tenants,  and  supplying  me  with  others 
from  his  own  house,  these  grew  so  domineering  and 
unreasonable,  that  there  was  no  quiet,  and  I  heard 
of  nothing  but  perpetual  quarrels,  which  although  I 
could  not  possibly  help,  yet  my  lover  laid  all  the 
blame  and  punishment  upon  me ;  and  upon  every 
falling  out,  still  turned  away  more  of  my  people, 
and  supplied  me  in  their  stead  with  a  number  of 
fellows  and  dependents  of  his  own,  whom  he  had 
no  other  way  to  provide  for.  Overcome  by  love, 
and  to  avoid  noise  and  contention,  I  yielded  to  all 
his  usurpations;  and  finding  it  in  vain  to  resist,  I 
thought  it  my  best  policy  to  make  my  court  to  my 
new  servants,  and  draw  them  to  niy  interests ;  I  fed 
them  from  my  own  table  with  the  best  I  had,  put 
my  new  tenants  on  the  choice  parts  of  my  land,  and 
treated  them  all  so  kindly,  that  they  began  to  love 
me  as  well  as  their  master.  In  process  of  time  all 
my  old  servants  were  gone,  and  I  had  not  a  creature 
about  n)e,  nor  above  one  or  two  tenants  but  what 
were  of  his  choosing ;  yet  I  had  the  good  luck,  by 
gentle  usage,  to  bring  over  the  greatest  part  of  them 
to  my  side.  When  my  lover  observed  this,  he  be- 
gan to  alter  his  language ;  and  to  those  who  inquired 
about  me,  he  would  answer,  that  I  was  an  old  de- 
pendent upon  his  family,  whom  he  had  placed  on 
some  concerns  of  his  own ;  and  he  began  to  use  me 
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accordingly,  nep^lecting  by  degrees  all  common  ci- 
vility in  his  behaviour.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
speech  he  made  me  one  morning,  which  he  deli- 
vered with  all  the  gravity  in  the  world.  He  put  me 
in  mind  of  the  vast  obligations  I  lay  under  to  him  in 
sending  me  so  many  of  his  people  for  my  own  good, 
and  to  teach  me  manners :  that  it  had  cost  him  ten 
times  more  than  I  was  worth  to  maintain  me ;  that 
it  had  been  much  better  for  him  if  I  had  been 
damned,  or  burnt,  or  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea :  that  it  was  reasonable  I  should  strain  myself  as 
far  as  I  was  able  to  reimburse  him  some  of  his 
charges:  that  from  henceforward  he  expected  his 
word  should  be  a  law  to  me  in  all  things;  that  I 
must  maintain  a  parish  watch  against  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  give  salaries  to  an  overseer,  a  constable, 
and  others,  all  of  his^wn  choosing,  whom  he  would 
send  from  time  to  time  to  be  spies  upon  me ;  that,  to 
enable  me  the  better  in  supporting  these  expenses, 
my  tenants  should  be  obliged  to  carry  all  their  goods 
cross  the  river  to  his  own  town  market,  and  pay  toll 
on  both  sides,  and  then  sell  them  at  half  value.  But 
because  we  were  a  nasty  sort  of  people,  and  that  he 
could  not  endure  to  touch  any  thing  we  had  a  hand 
in,  and  likewise  because  he  wanted  work  to  employ 
his  own  folks,  therefore  we  must  send  all  our  goods 
to  his  market  just  in  their  naturals;  the  milk  imme- 
diately from  the  cow,  without  making  it  into  cheese 
or  butter;  the  corn  in  the  ear;  the  grass  as  it  is 
mowed ;  the  wool  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's 
back  ;  and  bring  the  fruit  upon  the  branch,  that  be 
might  not  be  obliged  to  eat  it  after  our  filthy  hands: 
that  if  a  tenant  carried  but  a  piece  of  bread  and 
cheese  to  eat  by  the  way,  or  an  inch  of  worsted  to 
mend  his  stockings,  he  should  forfeit  his  whole  par- 
cel :  and  because  a  company  of  rogues  usually  plyed 

10 
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on  the  river  between  us,  who  often  robbied  my  te- 
nants of  their  goods  and  boats,  he  ordered  a  water- 
man of  his  to  guard  them,  whose  manner  was  to  be 
out  of  the  way  until  the  poor  wretches  were  plunder* 
ed;  then  to  overtake  the  thieves,  and  seize  all  as  a 
lawful  prize  to  his  master  and  himself.  It  would  be 
€ndless  to  repeat  a  hundred  other  hardahips  he  has 
put  upon  me ;  but  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  when- 
ever he  imagines  the  smallest  advantage  will  redound 
to  one  of  his  footboys  by  any  new  oppression  of  me 
and  my  whole  family  and  estate,  he  never  disputes 
it  a  moment.  All  this  has  rendered  me  so  very  in- 
significant and  ([contemptible  at  home,  that  some  ser- 
vants, to  whom  I  pay  the  greatest  wages,  and  many 
tenants,  who  have  the  most  beneficial  leases,  are 
gone  over  to  live  with  him;  yet  I  am  bound  to  con- 
tinue their  wages,  and  pay  their  rents;  by  which 
means  one*third  part  of  my  whole  income  is  spent 
on  his  estate,  and  above  another  third  by  his  tolls 
and  markets :  and  my  poor  tenants  are  so  sunk  and 
impoverished,  that  instead  of  maintaining  me  suitably 
to  my  quality,  they  can  hardly  find  me  clothes  to 
keep  me  warm,  or  provide  the  common  necessaries 
of  life  for  themselves. 

Matters  being  in  this  posture  between  me  and  my 
lover,  I  received  intelligence  that  he  had  been  for 
some  time  making  very  pressing  overtures  of  mar- 
riage to  my  rival,  until  there  happened  some  misun* 
derstandings  between  them  ;  she  gave  him  ill  words, 
and  threatened  to  break  off  all  commerce  with  him. 
He,  on  the  other  side,  having  either  acquired  cou- 
rage by  his  triumphs  over  me,  or  supposing  her  as 
tame  a  fool  as  I,  thought  at  first  to  carry  it  with'  a 
high  hand;  but  hearing  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
had  thoughts  of  making  some  private  proposals  to 
join  with  me  against  him,  and  doubting,  with  very 
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good  reason,. that  I  would  readily  accept  them,  he 
seemed  very 'much  disconcerted.*  This  I  thought 
was  a  proper  occasion  to  show  some  great  example 
of  generosity  and  love ;  and  so  without  farther  con- 
sideration, I  sent  him  word,  that  hearing  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  quarrel  between  him  and  my  rival, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  and  without 
binding  him  to  any  conditions  in  my  own  favour,  I 
would  stand  by  him  against  her  and  all  the  world, 
while  I  had  a  penny  in  my  purse,  or  a  petticoat  to 
pawn.  This  message  was-  subscribed  by  all  my 
chief  tenants;  and  proved  so  powerful,  that  my 
rival  immediately  grew  more  tractable  upon  it.  The 
result  of  which  was,  that  there  is  now  a  treaty  of 
marriage  f  concluded  between  them,  the  wedding 
clothes  are  bought,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  per- 
form the  ceremony,  which  is  put  off  for  some  days, 
because  they  design  it  to  be  a  public  wedding. 
And  to  reward  my  love,  constancy,  and  generosity, 
he  has  bestowed  on  me  the  office  of  being  sempstress 
to  his  grooms  and  footmen,  which  1  am  forced  to 
accept  or  starve.  |  Yfet  in  the  midst  of  this  my  situa- 
tion, I  cannot  but  have  some  pity  for  this  deluded 
man,  to  cast  himself  away  on  an  infamons  creature, 
who,  whatever  she  pretends,  I  can  prove  would  at 
this  very  minute  rather  be  a  whore  to  a  certain  great 
man,§  that  shall  be  nameless,  if  she  might  have  her 


*  The  spirit  of  opposition  and  enmity  to  England,  declare^  by 
the  Scotish  act  of  security,  according  to  Swift's  view  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  countries,*  left  no  alternative  but  an  union  or  su 
war.    Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  425. 
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will.  For  my  part  I  think,  and  so  does  all  the  coun- 
try too,  that  the  man  is  possessed ;  at  least  none  of 
us  are  able  to  imagine  what  he  can  possibly  see  ia 
her,  unless  she  has  bewitched  him,  or  given  him 
some  powder. 

I  am  sure  I  never  sought  this  alliance,  and  you 
can  bear  me  witness  that  I  might  have  had  other 
matches;  nay  if  I  were  lightly  disposed,  I  could 
still  perhaps  have  offers,  that  some,  who  hold  their 
heads  higher,  would  be  glad  to  accept.  But  alas ! 
I  never  had  any  such  wicked  thought ;  all  I  now* 
desire  is,  only  to  enjoy  a  little  quiet,  to  be  free  from 
the  persecutions  of  this  unreasonable  man,  and  that 
he  will  let  me  manage  my  own  little  fortune  to  the 
best  advantage ;  for  which  I  will  undertake  to  pay 
Jiim  a  considerable  pension  every  year,  much  more 
considerable  than  what  he  now  gets  by  his  oppres- 
sions ;  for  he  must  needs  find  himself  a  loser  at  last, 
when  he  has  drained  me  and  my  tenants  so  dry,  that 
we  shall  not  have  a  penny  for  him  or  ourselves. 
There  is  one  imposition  of  his  I  had  almost  forgot, 
which  I  think  unsufTerable,  and  will  appeal  to  you, 
or  any  reasonable  person,  whether  it  be  so  or  not. 
1  told  you  before,  that  by  an  old  compact  we  agreed 
to  have  the  same  steward;  at  which  time  1  consented 
likewise  to  regulate  my  family  and  estate  by  the  same 
method  with  him,  which  he  then  showed  me  written 
down  in  form,  and  I  approved  of.*  Now,  the  turn 
he  thinks  fit  to  give  this  compact  of  ours  is  very  ex- 
traordinary; for  he  pretends,  that  whatever  orders 


*  Minding  to  the  33d  Henry  VI 11.  providing  that  the  King 
and  his  successors  should  be  kings  imperial  of  both  kingdoms,  od 
which  the  enemies  of  Irish  indc][iendeucc  founded  their  arguments 
against  it. 
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be  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe  for  the  future  in  his 
family,  he  may,  if  he  will,  compel  mine  to  observe 
them  without  asking  my  advice,  or  hearing  my  rea- 
sons. So  that  I  must  not  make  a  leaife  without  his 
consent,  or  give  any  directions  for  thie  well-govern- 
injf  of  my  family,  but  what  he  countermands  when- 
ever he  pleases.  This  leaves  me  at  such  confusion 
and  uncertainty,  that  my  servants  know  not  when  to 
obey  me;  and  my  tenants,  although  many  of  them 
be  very  well  inclined,  seem  quite  at  a  loss. 

But  I  am  too  tedious  upon  this  melancholy  sub- 
ject, which  however  I  hope  you  will  forgive,  since 
the  happiness  of  my  whole  life  depends  upon  it.  I 
desire  you  will  think  a  while,  and  give  your  best  ad- 
vice what  measures  I  shall  take  with  prudence,  jus- 
tice, courage,  and  honour,  to  protect  my  liberty  and 
fortune  against  the  hardships  and  severities  I  lie  un- 
der from  that  unkind,  inconstant  man. 
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Madam, 

I  HAVE  received  your  ladyship*s  letter,  and  care- 
fully  considered  every  part  of  it,  and  shall  ti;ive  you 
my  opinion  how  you  ought  to  proceed  for  your  own 
security.  But  ifirst  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell  your 
ladyship,  that  you  were  guilty  of  an  unpardonable 
weakness  the  other  day,  in  making  that  offer  to  your 
lover  of  standing  by  him  in  any  quarrel  he  might 
have  with  your  rival.  You  know  very  well,  that  she 
began  to  apprehend  he  had  designs  of  using  her  as 
he  had  done  you;  and  common  prudence  might 
have  directed  you  rather  to  have  entered  into  some 
measures  with  her  for  joining  against  him,  until  he 
might  at  least  be  brought  to  some  reaspnsU)le  terms : 
but  your  invincible  hatred  to  that  lady  has  carried 
your  resentments  so  high,  as  to  be  the  cause  of  your 
ruin ;  yet  if  you  please  to  consider,  this  aversion  of 
yours  began  a  good  while  before  she  became  your 
rival,  and  was  taken  up  by  you  and  >our  family  in  a 
sort  of  compliment  to  your  lover,  who  formerly  had 
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a  great  abhorrence  of  fier.  It  is  true,  since  that  time 
you  have  suffered  very  much  by  her  encroachments 
upon  your  estate,*  but  she  never  pretended  to  govern 
and  direct  you;  and  now  you  have  drawn  a  new 
enemy  upon  yourself;  for  I  think  you  may  count 
upon  all  the  ill  offices  she  can  possibly  do  you  by 
her  credit  with  her  husband ;  whereas,  if  instead  of 
openly  declaring  against  her  without  any  provoca- 
tion, you  had  but  sat  still  awhile,  and  said  nothing, 
that  gentleman  would  have  lessened  his  severity  to 
you  out  of  perfect  fear.  This  weakness  of  yours 
you  call  generosity;  but  I  doubt  there  was  more  in 
the  matter:  in  short,  Marlani,  I  have  good  reasons 
to  think  you  were  betrayed  to  it  by  \\ie  pernicious 
counsel  of  some  about  you ;  for  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, several  of  your  tenants  and  servants,  to  whom 
you  have  been  very  kind,  are  as  arrant  rascals  as 
any  in  the  country.  1  cannot  but  observe  what  a 
mighty  difference  there  is,  in  one  particular,  between 
your  ladyship  and  your  rival.  Having  yielded  up 
your  person,  you  thought  nothing  else  worth  defend- 
ing, and  therefore  you  will  not  now  insist  upon  those 
very  conditions,  for  which  you  yielded  at  first.  But 
your  ladyship  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  some  years 
since  your  rival  did  the  same  thing,  and  upon  no 
conditions  at  all ;  nay  this  gentleman  kept  her  as  a 
miss,  and  yet  made  her  pay  for  her  diet  and  lodg- 
ing f.  But,  it  being  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  stew- 
ard, and  his  family  out  of  order,  she  stole  away,  and 
has  now  got  the  trick  very  well  known  among  the 
women  of  the  tow  n,  to  grant  a  man  the  favour  over 
night,  and  the  next  day  have  the  impudence  to  deny 
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t  to  his  face.  But  it  is  too  late  to  reproach  you 
ivith  any  former  oversights,  which  cannot  now  be 
•ectified.  I  know  the  matters  of  fact,  as  you  relate 
:hem,  are  true  and  fairly  represented.  My  advice 
therefore  is  this:  get  your  tenants  together  as  soon 
ais  you  conveniently  can,  and  make  them  agree  to 
the  following  resolutions': 

First,  That  your  family  and  tenants  have  no  de- 
pendence upon  the  said  gentleman,  farther  than  by 
the  old  agreement,  which  obliges  you  to  have  the 
same  steward,  and  to  regulate  your  household  by 
such  methods  as  you  should  both  agree  to. 

Secondly,  That  you  will  not  carry  your  goods  to 
the  market  of  his  town,  unless  you  please,  nor  be 
hindered  from  carrying  them  any  where  else. 

Thirdly,  That  the  servants  you  pay  wages  to  shall 
live  at  home,  or  forfeit  their  places. 

Fourthly,  That  whatever  lease  you  make  to  a 
tenant,  it  shall  not  be  in  his  power  to  break  it. 

If  he  will  agree  to  these  >articles,  I  advise  you  to 
contribute  as  largely  as  you  can  to  all  charges  ^ 
parish  and  county. 

I  can  assure  you,  several  of  that  gentleman's 
ablest  tenants  and  servants  are  against  his  severe 
usage  of  you,  and  would  be  glad  of  an  occasion  to 
convince  the  rest  of  their  error,  if  you  will  not  be 
wanting  to  yourself. 

If  the  gentleman  refuses  these  just  and  reasonable 
offers,  pray  let  me  know  it,  and  perhaps  I  may  think 
of  something  else  that  will  be  more  effectual. 

I  am, 

:  Madam, 

your  ladyship's,  etc. 
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OCCASIONED  BY  READING  A  PAPER  ENTITLED  "  THE 
CASE  OF  THE  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES  QF  DUBLIN/' 
&C. 


X HE  paper  called  '*  The  Case  of  the  Woollen  Ma- 
Bufactures/'  &c.  is  very  well  drawn  up.  The  rea- 
sonings of  the  author  are  just,  the  facts  true,  and 
the  consequences  natural.  But  his  censure  of  those 
seven  vile  citizens,  who  import  such  a  quantity  of 
silk  stuffs  and  woollen  cloth  from  £ngland>  is  a 
hundred  times  gentler  than  enemies  to  their  country 
deserve;  because  1  think  no  punishment  in  this 
world  can  be  great  enough  for  them,  without  imme- 
diate repentance  and  amendment.  But,  after  all, 
the  writer  of  that  paper  has  very  lightly  touched 
one  point  of  the  greatest .  importance,  and  very 
poorly  answered  the  main  objection,  that  the  clo* 
thiers  are  defective  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  their  goods. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  consider  the  several 
societies  of  handicraftsmen  in  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
shopkeepers,  in  this  city,  after  eighteen  years*  expe- 
rience of  their  dealings,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  in 
which  of  these  societies  the  most  or  least  honesty  is 
to  be  found.  For  instance,  when  any  trade  comes 
first  into  my  head,  upon  examination  I  determine  it 
exceeds  all  other  fraud.  But  after  I  have  consi- 
dered them  all  raund,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  or 
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fxperience  reaches,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determinet 
and  to  save  trouble  I  put  them  all  upon  a  par.  This 
I  chiefly  apply  to  those  societies  of  men  who  get 
their  liyelibood  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  For» 
as  to  shopkeepers,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  found 
some  few  honest  men  among  them,  taking  the  word 
honest  in  the  largest  and  most  charitable  sense.  But 
as  to  handicraftsmen,  although  I  shall  endeavour  to 
believe  it  possible  to  And  a  fair  dealer  among  their 
clans,  yet  I  confess  it  has  never  been  once  my  good 
fortune  to  employ  one  single  workman,  who  did  not 
cheat  me  at  all  times  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in 
the  materials,  the  work,  and  the  price.  One  uni- 
versal maxim  I  have  constantly  observed  among 
them,  that  they  would  rather  get  a  shilling  by  cheat- 
^^g  you,  than  twenty  in  the  honest  way  of  dealing, 
although  they  were  sure  to  lose  your  custom,  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  whom  you  might  probably 
recommend  to  them. 

This,  I  must  own,  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
poverty  and  oppression.  These  wretched  people 
catch  at  any  thing  to  save  them  a  minute  longer 
from  drowning.  Thus  Ireland  is  the  poorest  of  all 
civilized  countries  in  Europe,  with  every  natural 
advantage  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest. 

As  to  the  grand  objection,  which  this  writer 
slubbers  over  in  so  careless  a  manner,  because  in- 
deed it  was  impossible  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer, 
I  mean  the  knavery  of  our  woollen  manufactures  in 
general,  I  shall  relate  some  facts,  which  I  had  more 
opportunities  to  observe  than  usually  fall  in  the  way 
of  men  who  are  not  of  the  trade.  For  some  years, 
the  master  and  wardens,  with  many  of  their  princi- 
pal workmen  and  shopkeepers,  came  often  to  the 
Deanery  to  relate  their  grievances,  and  to  desire  my 
advice  as  vrell  as  my  assistance.     What  reasons 
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might  move  them  to  this  proceeding,  I  leave  to 
public  conjecture.  The  truth  is,  that  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  this  kingdom  sat  always  nearest  my 
heart.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  lay  in  these  per- 
petual differences,  between  the  shopkeepers  and  the 
workmen  they  employed.  Ten  or  a  dozen  of  these 
latter  often  came  to  the  Deanery  with  their  com- 
plaints, which  I  often  repeated  to  the  shopkeepers. 
As,  that  they  brought  their  prices  too  low  for  a  poor 
weaver  to  get  his  bread  by  ;  and  instead  of  ready 
money  for  their  labour  on  Saturdays,  they  gave  them 
only  sucli  a  quantity  of  cloth  or  stuff,  at  the  highest 
rate,  which  the  poor  men  were  often  forced  to  sell 
one-*third  below  the  rate,  to  supply  their  urgent  ne- 
cessities. On  the  other  side,  the  shopkeepers  com- 
plained of  idleness,  and  want  of  skill,  or  care,  or 
honesty,  in  their  workmen  ;  and  probably  their  ac- 
cusations on  both  sides  were  just. 

Whenever  the  weavers,  in  a  body,  came  to  me  for 
advice,  I  gave  it  freely,  that  they  should  contrive 
some  way  to  bring  their  goods  into  reputation ;  and 
give  up  that  abominable  principle  of  endeavouring 
to  thrive  by  imposing  bad  ware  at  high  prices  to 
their  customers,  whereby  no  shopkeeper  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  thrive.  For,  beside  the  dread  of 
God's  anger  (which  is  a  motive  of  small  force  among 
them),  they  may  be  sure  that  no  buyer  of  common 
sense  will  return  to  the  same  shop  where  he  was 
once  or  twice  defrauded.  That  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  when  they  found  nothing  but  deceit  in  the 
sale  of  Irish  cloths  and  stufis,  would  act  as  they 
ought  to  do,  both  in  prudence  and  resentment,  in 
going  to  those  very  bad  citizens  the  writer  mentions, 
and  purchase  English  goods. 

1  went  farther,  and  proposed  that  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  the  most  substantial  woollen-drapers  should  join 
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in  publishing  an  advertisement,  signed  with  their 
names,  to  the  following  purpose :  That  for  the  better 
encouragement  of  all  gentlemen,  &c.  the  persons 
undernamed  did  bind  themselves  mutually  to  sell 
their  several  cloths  and  stuffs  (naming  each  kind)  at 
the  lowest  rate,  right  merchantable  goods,  of  such  a 
breadth,  which  they  would  warrant  to  be  good  ac- 
cording to  the  several  prices;  and  that  if  a  child  of 
ten  years  old  were  sent  with  money,  and  directions 
what  cloth  or  stuff  to  buy,  he  should  not  be  wrong- 
ed in  any  one  article.  And  that  whoever  should 
think  himself  ill-used  in  any  of  the  said  shops,  he 
should  have  his  money  again  from  the  seller,,  or, 
upon  his  refusal,  from  the  rest  of  .the  said  subscrib- 
ers, who,  if  they  found  the  buy^r  discontented  with 
the  cloth  or  stuff*,  should  be  obliged  to  refund  the 
money ;  and  if  the  seller  refused  to. repay  them,  and 
take  his  goods  again,  should  publicly  advertise  that 
they  would  answer  for  none  of  his  goods  any  more. 
This  would  be  to  establish  credit,  upon  which  all 
trade  depends. 

I  proposed  this  scheme  several  times  to  the  cor- 
poration of  weavers,  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturers, 
when  they  came  to  apply  for  my  advice  at  the  Dean- 
ery-house. I  likewise  went  to  the  shops  of  several 
woollen-drapers  upon  the  same  errand,  but  always 
in  vain ;  for  they  perpetually  gave  me  the  deaf  ear, 
and  avoided  entering  into  discourse  upon  that  pro- 
posal: I  suppose,  because  they  thought  it  was  in 
va^n,  and  that  the  spirit  of  fraud  had  gotten  too  deep 
and  universal  a  possession  to  be  driven  out  by  any 
arguments  from  interest,  reason,  or  conscience. 
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TO  THE  ARCHfilSHOP  OF  DUBLtN^, 

COirCBRHINO  THS   WIATIEtf. 


The  corporation  of  weavers  in  the  woollen  nianu« 
fitctnret  who  have  so  often  attended  your  grace,  andi 
called  upon  me  with  their  schemes  and  proposals, 
were  with  me  on  Thursday  last;  when  he  who  spoke 
for  the  rest,  and  in  the  name  of  his  absent  brethren, 
said,  "  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  whole  body,  that 
if  somewhat  was  written  at  this  time,  by  an  able 
hand,  to  persuade  the  people  of  this  kingdom  to 
wear  their  own  woollen  manufactures,  it  might  be 
of  good  use  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  preserve 
many  hundreds  of  their  trade  from  starving/*  To 
which  I  answered,  *'  That  it  was  hard  for  any  man 
of  common  spirit  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  such  spe- 
culations, without  discovering  a  resentment,  which 
people  are  too  delicate  to  Bear."  For  I  will  not 
deny  to  your  grace,  that  I  cannot  reflect  oji  the  sin- 
gular condition  of  this  country,  different  from  all 
others  upon  the  face  of  the  eartli,  without  some 


^  Dr  William  King,  the  correspondent  and  friend  of  oar  author* 
That  prelate's  attachnent  to  the  cause  which  Swift  advocated  so 
warmly,  is  allnded  to  in  the  proposal  for  the  Use  of  Irish  Manu- 
factures. 


emotion ;  and  without  often  examining,  as  I  pass  the 
streets,  whether  those  animals  which  come  in  my 
way,  with  two  legs  and  human  faces,  clad  and  erect* 
be  of  the  same  species  with  what  I  have  seen  very 
like  them  in  England  as  to  the  outward  shape,  but 
differing  in  their  notions,  natures,  and  intellectuals, 
more  than  any  two  kinds  of  brutes  in  the  forest ; 
which  any  man  of  common  prudence  would  imme- 
diately discover,  by  persuading  them  to  define  what 
they  meant  by  law,  liberty,  property,  courage, 
reason,  loyalty,  or  religion. 

One  thing,  my  lord,  1  am  very  confident  of;  that 
if  God  Almighty,  for  our  sins,  would  most  Justly 
send  us  a  pestilence,  whoever  should  dare  i to  dis- 
cover his  grief  in  public  for  such  a  visitation,  would 
certainly  be  censured  for  disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment :  for  I  solemnly  profess  that  I  do  not  kn6w 
one  calamity  we  have  undergone  these  many  years, 
which  any  man,  whose  opinions  were  not  in  fashion, 
dared  to  lament,  without  being  openly  charged 
with  that  imputation.  And  this  is  the  harder,  be- 
cause although  a  mother,  when  she  has  corrected 
her  child,  may  sometimes  force  it  to  kiss  the  rod, 
yet  she  will  never  give  that  power  to  the  footboy  or 
the  scullion. 

My  lord,  there  are  two  things  for  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  to  consider:  first,  their  present  evil 
condition ;  and  secondly,  what  can  be  done  in  some 
degree  to  remedy  it. 

I  shall  not^nter  into  a  particular  description  of 
our  present  misery ;  it  has  been  already  done  in 
several  papers,  and  very  fully  in  one  entitled,  •*  A 
short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland."  It  will  be 
enough  to  mention  the  entire  want  of  trade,  the 
navigation-act  executed  with  the  utmoi^  rigour,  the 
remission  of  a  million  every  year  to  England,  the 
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rainous  importation  of  foreign  luxury  and  vanity, 
•fthe  oppression  of  landlords,  and  discouragement  of 
agriculture. 

Now  all  these  evils  are  without  the  possibility  of 
.  a  cure,  except  that  of  importations ;  and  to  fence 
ieigainst  ruinous  folly,  will  be  always  in  our  power, 
in  spite  of  the  discouragements,  mortifications,  con- 
tempt, hatred,  and  opposition,  we  labour  undtfr: 
but  our  trade  will  never  mend,  the  navigation-act 
never  be  softened,  our  absentees  never  return,  our 
endless  foreign  payments  never  be  lessened,  our  own 
landlords  never  be  less  exacting. 

All  other  schemes  for  preserving  this  kingdom 
from  utter  ruin,  are  idle  and  visionary ;  consequently 
drawn  from  wrong  reasoning,  and  from  general 
topics,  which,  for  the  same  causes  that  they  may 
•  be  true  in  all  nations,  are  certainly  false  in  ours;  as 
I  have  told  the  public  often  enough,  but  with  as 
little  effect  as  what  I  shall  say  at  present  is  likely  to 
.  produce. 

I  am  weary  of  so  many  abortive  projects  for  the 
advancement  of  trade ;  of  so  many  crude  proposals, 
in  letters  sent  me  from  unknown  hands ;  of  so  many 
contradictory  speculations,  about  raising  or  sinking 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver:  I  am  not  in  the  least 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  great  numbers  going  to  Ame* 
rica,  although  very  much  for  the  causes  that  drive 
them  from  us,  since  the  uncontrouled  itaaxiiDy 
"  That  people  are  the  riches  of  a  nation,**  is  no 
maxim  here  under  our  circumstances.  We  have 
neither  manufactures  to  employ  them  about,  nor 
food  to  support  them. 

If  a  private  gentleman's  income  be  sunk  irretriev- 
ably for  ever,  from  a  hundred  pounds  to  fifty,  and 
he  has  no. other  method  to  supply  the  deficiency;  I 
desire  to  know,  my  lord,  whether  such  a  person  has 
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any  other  course  to  take,  than  to  sink  half  his  ex- 
penses in  every  article  of  economy,  to  save  himself 
from  ruin  and  a  gaol.  Is  not  this  more  than  doubly 
the  case  of  Ireland,  where  the  want  of  money,  the 
irretrievable  ruin  of  trade,  with  the  other  evils  above 
mentioned,  and  many  more  too  well  known  and 
felt,  and  too  numerous  or  invidious  to  be  related, 
have  been  gradually  sinking  us,  for  above  a  dozen 
years  past,  to  a  degree,  that  we  are  at  least  by  two 
thirds  in  a  worse  condition  than  was  ever  known 
since  the  Revolution  ?  Therefore,  instead  of  dreams 
and  projects  for  the  advancing  of  trade,  we  have 
nothing  left  but  to  find  out  some  expedient,  whereby 
we  may  reduce  our  expenses  to  our  incomes. 

Yet  this  procedure,  allowed  so  necessary  in  all 
private  families,  and  in  its  own  nature  so  easy  to  be 
put  in  practice,  may  meet  with  strong  opposition, 
by  the  cowardly  slavish  indulgence  of  the  men,  to 
the  intolerable  pride,  arrogance,  vanity,  and  luxury 
of  the  women ;  who,  strictly  adhering  to  the  rules 
of  modern  education,  seem  to  employ  their  whole 
stock  of  invention  in  contriving  new  arts  of  profu- 
sion, faster  than  the  most  parsimonious  husband  can 
afford  :  and,  to  compass  this  work  the  more  effec- 
tually, their  universal  maxim  is,  to  despise  and  detest 
every  thing  of  the  growth  of  their  own  country,  and 
most  to  vsuue  whatever  comes  from  the  very  remote 
est  parts  of  the  globe.  And  I  am  convinced,  that 
if  the  virtuosi  could  once  find  out  a  world  in  the 
moon,  with  a  passage  to  it,  our  women  would  wear 
nothing  but  what  directly  came  from  thence. 

The  prime-cost  of  wine  yearly  imported  to  Ire- 
land is  valued  at  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  and  the 
tea  (including  coffee  and  chocolate)  at  five  times 
that  sum.  The  lace,  silks,  calicoes,  and  all  other 
unnecessary  ornaments  for  women^  including  Eng^ 
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lish  cloths  and  stuffs,  added  to  the  former  articles, 
make  up  (to  compute  grossly)  about  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

Now  if  we  should  allow  the  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
wherein  the  women  have  their  share,  and  which  is 
all  we  have  to  comfort  us,  and  deduct  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds  more  for  over-reaching,  there  would 
still  remain  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  annual- 
ly spent,  for  unwholesome  drugs  and  unnecessary 
finery :  which  prodigious  sum  would  be  wholly 
saved,  and  many  thousands  of  our  misemble  shop- 
keepers and  manufacturers  comfortably  supported. 

Let  speculative  people  busy  their  brains  as  much 
as  they  please,  there  is  no  other  way  to  prevent  this 
kingdom  from  sinking  for  ever,  than  by  utterly  re- 
nouncing all  foreign  dress  and  luxury. 

It  is  absolutely  so  in  fact,  that  every  husband  of 
any  fortune  in  the  kingdom,  is  nourishing  a  poison- 
ous devouring  serpent  in  his  bosom,  with  all  the  mis- 
chief, but  with  none  of  its  wisdom. 

If  all  the  women  were  clad  with  the  growth  of 
their  own  country,  they  might  still  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  course  of  foppery  ;  and  still  have  room 
left  to  vie  with  each  other,  and  equally  show  their 
wit  and  judgment,  in  deciding  upon  the  variety  of 
Irish  stuffs.  And  if  they  could  be  contented  with 
their  native  wholesome  slops  for  breakfast,  we  should 
hear  no  more  of  the  spleen,  hysterics,  colics,  palpi- 
tations, and  asthmas.  They  might  still  be  allowed 
to  ruin  each  other  and  their  husbands  at  play,  be- 
cause the  money,  lost  would  circulate  among  our- 
selves. 

My  lord,  I  freely  own  it  a  wild  imagination,  that 
any  words  will  cure  the  sottishness  of  men,  or  the 
vanity  of  women  :  but  the  kingdom  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  producing  the  most  effectual  remedy,  when  there 
will  not  be  money  left  for  the  common  course  of 
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baying  and  selling  the  very  necessaries  of  life  in  our 
markets^  unless  we  absolutely  change  the  whole 
method  of  our  proceedings. 

The  corporation  of  weavers  in  woollen  and  silk, 
who  have  so  frequently  offered  proposals  both  to 
your  grace  and  to  me,  are  tlie  hottest  and  coldest 
generation  of  men  that  I  have  known.  About  a 
month  ago»  they  attended  your  grace,  when  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  with  you ;  and  designed  me  the 
•  same  favour.  They  desired  you  would  recommend 
to  your  clergy  to  wear  gowns  of  Irish  stuffs,  which 
might  probably  spread  the  example  among  all  their 
brethren  in  the  kingdom ;  and  perhaps  among  the 
lawyers  and  gentlemen  of  the  university,  and  among 
the  citizens  of  those  corporations  who  appear  in 
gowns  on  solemn  occasions.  1  then  mentioned  a 
kind  of  stuff,  not  above  eightpenee  a  yard,  which 
I  heard  had  been  contrived  by  some  of  the  trade, 
and  was  very  convenient.  I  desired  they  would  pre- 
pare some  of  that,  or  any  sort  of  black  stuff,  on  a 
certain  day,  when  your  grace  would  appoint  as 
many  clergymen  as  could  readily  be  found  to  meet 
at  your  palace,  and  there  give  their  opinions ;  and 
that  your  grace's  visitation  approaching,  you  could 
then  have  the  best  opportunity  of  seeing  what  could 
be  done  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  as  they 
seemed  to  think,  to  the  woollen  manufacture.  But 
instead  of  attending,  as  was  expected,  they  came  to 
me  a  fortnight  after  with  anew  proposal,  that  some- 
thing should  be  written  by  an  acceptable  and  able 
hand,  to  promote  in  general  the  wearing  of  home- 
manufactures  ;  and  their  civilities  would  fix  that 
work  upon  me.  I  asked  if  they  had  prepared  the 
staffs,  as  they  had  promised,  and  your  grace  expec- 
ted ;  but  they  had  not  made  the  least  step  in  the 
matter^  nor,  as  it  appears,  thought  of  it  more. 
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I  aid,  some  years  ago,  propose  to  the  masters  and 
pnncipal  dealers  in  the  home-manufactures  of  silk 
and  wool,  that  they  should  meet  together ;  and,  after 
mature  consideration,  publish  advertisements  to  the 
following  purpose : 

That  in  order  to  encourage  the  wearing  of  Irish 
manufactures  in  silk  and  woollen,  they  gave  notice 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry   of  the  kingdom.  That 
^hey,  the  undersigned,  would  enter  into  bonds,  for 
themselves  and  for  each  other,  to  sell  the  several 
sorts  of  stuffs,  cloths,  and  silks,  made  to  the  best 
perfection  they  were  able,  for  certain  fixed  prices ; 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  a  child  were  sent  to 
any  of  their  shops,  the  buyer  might  be  secure  of 
the  value  and  goodness  and  measure  of  the  ware : 
and,  lest  this  might  be  thought  to  look  like  a  mono- 
poly, any  other  member  of  the  trade  might  be  ad- 
mitted, upon  such  conditions  as  should  be  agreed 
on.  And  if  any  person  whatsoever  should  complain 
that  he  was  ill  used,  in  the  value  and  goodness  of 
what  he  bought,  the  matter  should  be  examined, 
the  person  injured  be  fully  satisfied  by  the  whole 
corporation  without  delay,  and  the  dishonest  seller 
be  struck  out   of  the   society,  unless  it  appeared 
evidently  that  the  failure  proceeded  only  from  mis- 
take. 

The  mortal  danger  is,  that  if  these  dealers  could 
prevail,  by  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  their 
cloths  and  stuffs,  to  give  a  turn  to  the  principal  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  in  favour  of  their  goods ;  they  would 
relapse  into  the  knavish  practice,  peculiar  to  this 
kingdom,  which  is  apt  to  cun  through  all  trades^ 
even  so  low  as  a  common  aleseller ;  who,  as  soon  as 
he  gets  a  vogue  for  his  liquor,  and  outsells  his  neigh- 
bours, thinks  his  credit  will  put  off  the  worst  he  can 
buy,  till  his  customers  will  come  no  more.    Thus,  I 
have  known  at  London,  in  a  general  mourning,  the 
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drapers  dye  black  all  their  damaged  goods,  and  sell 
them  at  double  rates ;  then  complain,  and  petition 
the  court,  that  they  are  ready  to  starve  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  mourning. 

Therefore,  I  say,  those  principal  weavers  who 
would  enter  into  such  a  compact  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, must  give  sufficient  security  against  all  such 
practices :  for  if  once  the  women  can  persuade  their 
husbands  that  foreign  goods;  beside  the  finery,  will 
be  as  cheap,  and  do  more  service,  our  last  state  will 
be  worse  than  the  first. 

I  do  not  here  pretend  to  digest  perfectly  the  me- 
thod by  which  these  principal  shopkeepers  shall 
proceed,  in  such  a  proposal :  but  my  meaning  is 
clear  enough,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  objected  a- 
gainst. 

We  have  seen  what  a  destructive  loss  the  king- 
dom received,  by  the  detestable  fraud  of  the  mer- 
chants, or  Northern  linen-weavers,  or  both ;  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  of  the  governors  of  that 
board,  when  we  had  an  offer  of  commerce  with  the 
Spaniards  for  our  linen,  to  the  value,  as  I  am  told, 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  But  while  we 
deal  like  pedlars,  we  shall  practice  like  pedlars,  and 
sacrifice  all  honesty  to  the  present  urging  advan- 
tage. 

What  I  have  said  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  the 
desire  made  me  by  the  corporation  of  weavers,  that 
I  would  offer  my  notions  to  the  public.  As  to  any 
thing  farther,  let  them  apply  themselves  to  the  par* 
liament  in  their  next  session.  Let  them  prevail  on 
the  house  of  commons  to  grant  one  very  reasonable 
request :  and  I  shall  think  there  is  still  some  spirit 
left  in  the  nation,  when  I  read  a  vote  to  this  pur-* 
pose :  "  Resolved,  neminc  contradicenle^  That  thi^ 
house  will,  for  the  future,  wear  no  cloths  but  such 
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as  are  made  of  Irish  growth  or  of  Irish  manufacture, 
nor  will  permit  their  wives  or  children  to  wear  any- 
other  ;  and  that  they  will,  to  the  utmost,  endeavour 
to  prevail  with  their  friends,  relations,  dependants, 
and  tenants,  to  follow  their  example."  And  if^  at 
the  same  time,  they  could  banish  tea  and  coffee,  and 
china-ware,  outof  their  families,  and  forcetheir  wives 
to  chat  their  scandal  over  an  infusion  of  sage,  or 
other  wholesome  domestic  vegetables,  we  might  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  subsist,  and  pay  our  absentees, 
pensioners,  generals,  civil-officers,  appeals,  colliers, 
temporary-travellers,  students,  schoolboys,  splene- 
tic visitors  of  Bath,  Tunbridge,  and  Epsom,  with 
all  other  smaller  drains,  by  sending  our  crude  un« 
wrought  goods  to  England,  and  receiving  from 
thence,  and  all  other  countries,  nothing  but  what  is 
fully  manufactured,  and  keep  a  few  potatoes  and 
oatmeal  for  our  own  subsistence. 

I  have  been  for  a  dozen  years  past  wisely  prog-p 
nosticating  the  present  condition  of  this  kingdom ; 
which  any  human  creature  of  common  sense  could 
foretel,  with  as  little  sagacity  as  myself.  My  mean- 
ing is,  that  a  consumptive  body  must  needs  die, 
which  has  spent  all  its  spirits,  and  received  no  nou- 
rishment. Yet  I  am  often  tempted  to  pity,  when  I 
hear  the  poor  farmer  and  cottager  lamenting  the 
hardness  of  the  times,  and  imputing  them  either  to 
one  or  two  ill  seasons,  which  better  climates  than 
ours  are  more  exposed  to ;  or  to  scarcity  of  silver, 
which,  to  a  nation  of  liberty,  would  only  be  a  slight 
and  temporary  inconvenience,,  to  be  removed  at  i^ 
month's  warning. 
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ON  BARBAROUS  DENOMINATIONS 

» 

IN  IRELAND. 


Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  lately  looking  over  the  advertisements 
in  some  of  your  Dublin  newspapers,  which  are  sent 
me  to  the  country  ;  and  was  much  entertained  with 
a  large  list  of  denominations  of  lands,  to  be  sold  or 
let.  1  am  confident  they  must  be  genuine  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  that  either  chance,  or  modern  inven- 
tion, could  sort  the  alphabet  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  those  abominable  sounds;  whether  first  in- 
vented  to  invoke  or  fright  away  the  devil,  1  must 
leave  am('ng  the  curious. 

If  I  could  wonder  at  any  thing  barbarous,  ridi- 
culous, or  absurd  among  us,  this  should  be  one  of 
the  first.  I  have  often  lamented  that  Agricola,  the 
father-in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  not  prevailed  on  by 
that  petty  king  from  Ireland,  who  followed  hiscamp, 
to  come  over  and  civilize  us  with  a  conquest,  as  his 
countrymen  did  Britain,  where  several  Roman  appel- 
lations remain  to  this  day,  and  so  would  the  rest  have 
done,  if  that  inundation  of  Angles,  Saxons,^  and 
other  northern  people  had  not  changed  thetn  so 
much  for  the  worse,  although  in  no  comparison 
with  ours.  In  one  of  the  advertisements  just  men- 
tioned, I  encountered  near  a  hundred  words  toge- 
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ther,  which  I  defy  any  creature  in  human  shape, 
except  an  Irishman  of  the  savage  kind^  to  pro- 
nounce ;  neither  would  I  undertake  such  a  task,  to 
be  owner  of  the  lands,  unless  I  had  liberty  to  hu- 
manize the  syllables  twenty  miles  round.  The  le- 
gislature may  think  what  they  please,  and  that  they 
are  above  copying  the  Romans  in  all  their  conquests 
of  barbarous  nations;  but  I  am  deceived,  if  any 
thing  has  more  contributed  to  prevent  the  Irish  from 
being  tamed,  than  this  encouragement  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  might  be  easily  abolished,  and  become 
a  dead  one  in  half  an  age,  with  little  expense,  an^ 
less  trouble. 

How  is  it  possible  that  a  gentleman,  who  lives  in 
those  parts  where  the  town-lands  (as  they  call  them) 
of  his  estate  produce  such  odious  sounds  from  the 
mouth,  the  throat,  and  the  nose,  can  be  able  to  re- 
peat the  words  without  dislocating  every  muscle 
that  is  used  in  speaking,  and  without  applying  the 
same  tone  to  all  other  words,  in  every  language  he 
understands ;  as  it  is  plainly  to  be  observed  not 
only  in  those  people  of  the  better  sort  who  live  in 
Galway  and  the  Western  parts,  but  in  most  counties 
of  Ireland  ? 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  city  parts  of  London,  the 
trading  people  have  an  affected  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing ;  and  so,  in  my  time,  had  many  ladies  and 
coxcombs  at  court.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  there 
is  an  odd  provincial  cant  in  most  counties  in  Eng- 
land, sometimes  not  very  pleasing  to  the  ear :  and 
the  Scotch  cadence,  as  well  as  expression,  are  oflfen- 
sive  enough.  But  none  of  these  defects  derive  con- 
tempt to  the  speaker :  whereas,  what  we  call  the 
Irish  brogue  is  no  sooner  discovered,  than  it  makes 
4he  deliverer  in  the  last  degree  ridiculous  and  de- 
'ipised  j  and  frpiB  such  a  mouth,  an  ^n^lishmajQ  ex** 
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|>ect8  nothing  but  bulls,  blunders,  and  follies.  Nei- 
ther does  it  avail  whether  the  censure  be  reasonable 
or  not,  since  the  fact  is  always  so.  And,  what  is 
yet  worse,  it  is  too  well  known,  that  the  bad  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion  affects  those  among  us  who 
are  not  the  least  liable  to  such  reproaches,  farther 
than  the  misfortune  of  being  born  in  Ireland,  al- 
though of  English  parents,  and  whose  education  has 
been  chiefly  in  that  kingdom. 

I  have  heard  many  gentlemen  among  us  talk 
much  of  the  great  convenience  to  those  who  live 
in  the  country,  that  they  should  speak  Irish.  It 
may  possibly  be  so  ;  but  1  think  they  should  be  such 
who  never  intend  to  visit  England,  upon  pain  of  be- 
ing ridiculous ;  for  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
of  any  one  man  that  spoke  Irish,  who  had  not  the 
accent  upon  his  tongue  easily  discernible  to  any 
English  ear. 

But  I  have  wandered  a  little  from  my  subject, 
which  was  only  to  propose  a  wish  that  these  exe- 
crable denominations  were  a  little  better  suited  to  an 
English  mouth,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
English  lawyers ;  who,  in  trials  upon  appeals  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  find  so  much  difficulty  in  repeating 
the  names,  that  if  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  were  by, 
they  would  never  be  able  to  discover  which  were 
their  own  lands.  But,  be3ide  this,  I  would  desire, 
not  only  that  the  appellations  of  what  they  call 
towiulands  were  changed,  but  likewise  of  larger 
districts,  and  several  towns,  and  some  counties ;  and 
particularly  the  seats  of  country-gentlemen,  leaving 
an  alias  to  solve  all  difficulties  in  point  of  law.  But 
I  would  by  no  means  trust  these  alterations  to  the 
owners  themselves  ;  who,  as  they  are  generally  no 
great  clerks,  so  they  seem  to  have  no  large  vocabu- 
mrjr  about  them^  nor  to  be  well-skilled  in  prosody. 
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The  Utmost  extent  of  their  genius  lies  in  naming- 
their  country  habitation  by  a  hill,  a  mount,  a  brook, 
a  burrow,  a  castle,  a  bawn,  a  ford,  and  the  like  in- 
genious conceits.     Yet  these  are  exceeded  by  o- 
thers,  whereof  some  have  contrived  anagramatical 
appellations,  from  half  their  own  and  their  wives' 
names  joined  together:  others  only  from  the  lady; 
as,  for  instance,  a  person,  whose  wife's  name  was 
Elizabeth,  calls  his  seat  by  the  name  of  Bess-borow. 
There  is  likewise  a  famous  town,  where  the  worst 
iron  in  the  kingdom  is  made,  and  it  is  called  Swand* 
lingbar :  the  original  of  which  name  I  shall  explain, 
lest  the  antiquaries  of  future  ages  might  be  at  a  loss 
to  derive  it.     It  was  a  most  witty  conceit  of  four 
gentleman,  who  ruined  themselves  with  this  iron 
project.     Sw.  stands  for  Swift  *,  And.  for  Sanders, 
Lingt  for  Darlings  and  Bar.  for  Barry.     Methinks 
I  see  the  four  loggerheads  sitting  in  consult,  like 
SmectymnutiSy  each  gravely  contributing  a  part  of 
his  own  name,  to  make  up  one  for  their  place  in 
the  iron- work  ;  and  could  wish  they  had  been  hang-i 
ed,  as  well  as  undone,  for  their  wit.    But  1  was  most 
pleased  with  the  denomination  of  a  town-land,  which 
I  lately  saw   in  an  advertisement  of  Pue's  paper : 
**  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  the  lands  of  Douras, 
alias  WniG-boraughj**  &c.     Now  this  zealous  pro- 
prietor, having  a  mind  to  record  his  principles  in 
rdigion  or  loyalty  to  future  ages,  within  five  miles 
round  him,  for  want  of  other  merit,  though  fit  to 
make  use  of  this  expedient ;  wherein  he  seems  to 
mistake  his  account:  for  this  distinguishing  term 


•  Swift's  uncle,  GodWin  Swift,  for  whose  memory  he  had  no 
special  regard,  seems  to  hare  been  conoemed  in  this  ingenious 
}UMif  ram  and  nnfortnnate  project 
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whig  had  a  most  infamous  original,  denoting  a  man 
who  favoured  the  fanatic  sect,  and  an  enemy  to 
kings,  and  so  continued  till  this  idea  was  a  little  sof- 
tened, some  years  after  the  Revolution,  and  during 
a  part  of  her  late  majesty's  reign.  After  which  it 
was  in  disgrace  until  the  queen's  death,  since  which 
time  it  has  indeed  flourished  with  a  witness :  but 
how  long  it  will  continue  so,  in  our  variable  scene^ 
or  what  kind  of  mortal  it  may  describe,  is  a  question 
which  this  courtly  landlord  is  not  able  to  answer. 
And  therefore  he  should  have  set  a  date  on  the  title 
of  his  borough,  to  let  us  know  what  kind  of  creature 
a  whig  was  in  that  year  of  our  Lord.  I  would  rea^ 
dily  assist  nomenclators  of  this  costive  imagination ; 
and  therefore  I  propose  to  others  of  the  same  size  in 
thinking,  that,  when  they  are  at  a  loss  about  chris- 
tening a  country-seat,  instead  of  straining  their  in- 
vention, they  would  call  it  Booby^boroughj  Fool" 
brookf  Puppy-ford^  Coxcomhhall^  Mouni-logger* 
heady  Dunce-hill ;  which  are  innocent  appellatiooSt 
proper  to  express  the  talents  of  the  owners.  But  I 
cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  prudence  of  this  lord 
of  WHiG'boroughj  because  I  have  not  yet  heard, 
among  the  presbyterian  squires,  how  much  soever 
their  persons  and  principles  are  in  vogue,  that  any 
of  them  have  distinguished  their  country  abode  by 
the  name  of  Mount-regicide,  Covenant-hall^  Fana* 
iic^hill,  Roundhead-hawny  Canting-hrooky  or  Mount* 
rebely  and  the  like:  because  there  may  probably 
come  a  time  when  those  kind  of  sounds  may  not  be 
so  grateful  to  the  ears  of  the  kingdom.  For  I  do  not 
conceive  it  would  be  a  mark  of  discretion,  upon 
supposing  a  gentleman,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  or 
the  merit  of  his  ancestors,  to  call  his  house  Tybimy^ 
hall. 
But  the  schema  I  would  propose,  for  changing 
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the  denominations  of  land  into  legible  and  audible 
syllables,  is  by  employing  some  gentlemen  in  the 
university;  who  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  their  judgment  in  sounds,  might  imi- 
tate the  Roman  way,  by  translating  those  hideous 
words  into  their  English  meanings,  and  altering  the 
termination  where  a  bare  translation  will  not  form 
a  good  cadence  to  the  ear,  or  be  easily  delivered 
from  the  mouth.  And  when  both  these  means 
happen  to  fail,  then  to  name  the  parcels  of  land 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance belonging  to  it ;  as,  in  England,  Fam* 
ham,  Oai'landsy  Black-heathy  Corn-bury ,  Rye-gate, 
Ash-humham,  Barn-elms,  Cole-orton,  Sandwich, 
and  many  others. 

I  am  likewise  apt  to  quarrel  with  some  titles  of 
lords  among  us,  that  have  a  very  ungracious  sound, 
which  are  apt  to  communicate  mean  ideas  to  those 
who  have  not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with 
their  persons  or  their  virtues,  of  whom  1  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  one.  But  I  cannot  pardon  those 
gentlemen  who  have  gotten  titles  since  the  judica- 
ture of  the  peers  among  us  has  been  taken  away,  to 
which  they  all  submitted  with  a  resignation  that  be- 
came good  Christians,  as  undoubtedly  they  are. 
However,  since  that  time,  I  look  upon  a  graceful 
harmonious  title  to  be  at  least  forty  per  cent,  in  the 
yalue  intrinsic  of  an  Irish  peerage :  and,  since  it  is 
as  cheap  as  the  worst,  for  any  Irish  law  hitherto 
ienacted  in  England  to  the  contrary,  I  would  advise 
the  next  set,  before  they  pass  their  patents,  to  call 
a  consultation  of  scholars  and  musical  gentleman,  to 
adjust  this  most  important  and  essential  circum- 
stance. The  Scotch  noblemen,  though  bom  al- 
most under  the  north  pole,  have  much  more  tuna- 
]Ae  appellations,  except  some  very  few,  which  I 
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suppose  were  given  them  by  the  Irish,  along  with 
their  language,  at  the  time,  when  that  kingdom  was 
conquered  and  planted  from  hence ;  and  to  this  day 
retain  the  denominations  of  places^  and  surnames  of 
families,  as  all  historians  agree  *. 

I  should  likewise  not  be  sorry,  if  the  names  of 
some  bishops'  sees  were  so  much  obliged  to  the 
alphabet,  that  upon  pronouncing  them  we  might 
contract  some  veneration  for  the  order  and  persons 
of  those  reverend  peers,  which  the  gross  ideas  some- 
times joined  to  their  titles  are  very  unjustly  apt  to 
diminish. 


*  This  reproach  has  been  certainly  remoTed  since  the  Dean 
flonrished ;  for  the  titles  of  the  Irish  peerages  of  late  creation  have 
rather  been  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  resemble,  in  someinstan* 
cetj  the  appellatives  in  romances  and  no? els. 
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ANSWER  TO  A  PAPER,  &c. 


The  MemorUI  to  which  this  Paper  is  an  answer,  was  written  by 
Sir  John  Browne,  the  same  person  to  whom  the  Dean  alludes,  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  council  of  Enghmd, 
in  favour  of  Wood's  project,  and  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  a 
person  tried  for  a  rape,  and  one  whose  name  stood  recorded  in 
the  Yotes  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  for  endeayouring, 
by  perjury  and  subornation^  to  take  away  the  life  of  John 
Bingham,  Esq.  See  p«  127  and  140*  Sir  John  Browne,  in 
the  following  letter,  which  appears  to  ha^e  been  sent  shortly 
after  the  Memorial  had  been  submitted  to  the  Dean's  inspec* 
tion,  endeavours  to  mollify  Swift  by  submission,  and  labours  to 
exculpate  himself,  or  at  least  to  apologize  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  Wood's  afl^n  The  Dean  lent  a  compassionate  ear 
to  Sir  John's  application,  and  omitted,  in  future  ^itions  of  the 
Drapier's  third  letter,  those  passages  which  recorded  his  pub- 
lic disgrace.] 


FROM  SIR  JOHN  BROWNE. 

UET.  SIR9 

Dawson  Street,  April  4, 1798. 
By  a  strange  fttality^  though  you  were  the  only  person  in  the 
world  from  whom  I  would  conceal  my  being  an  author,  yet  you 
were  unaccountably  the  only  one  let  into  tiiR  secret  of  it :  the 
ignorant  poor  man  who  was  entrusted  by  me  to  deliver  out  the 
little  books,  though  he  kept  the  secret  from  all  others,  yet,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  concluded  that  I  could  have  no  interest 
in  concealing  it  from  you^  who  were  so  universally  known  to  be 
an  indefatigable  promoter  of  the  welfare  of  Ireland,     ^ut. 
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thougb  the  accident  gave  me  some  uneasiness  at  first,  jet,  when 
I  consider  your  character,  1  cannot  doubt  ( however  slender  the 
foundation  of  such  a  hope  may  be  from  any  merits  of  my  own) 
your  generosity  will  oblige  you  to  conceal  what  chance  has  re- 
pealed to  you,  and  incline  you  to  judge  of  me,  not  from  the  re* 
port  of  my  enemies,  but  from  what  I  appear  in  the  little  tracts 
which  have  waited  on  you. 

I  shall  not  presume.  Sir,  to  detain  you  with  the  narrative  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  parliamentary  accusations  and  vote 
against  me ;  although,  would  you  do  me  the  honour  to  inquire^ 
I  could  easily  convince  you,  from  my  own  particular  case,  that 
men  have  two  characters,  one  which  is  either  good  or  bad,  ac« 
cording  to  the  prevailing  number  of  their  friends  or  enemies  z 
and  one  which  never  varies  for  either  ;  one  which  has  little  or  no 
regard  to  the  virtue  or  vice  of  the  subject,  and  one  which  regards 
that  alone,  is  inherent  (if  I  may  say  so)  in  the  subject,  and  de- 
scribes it  what  it  really  is,  without  regard  either  to  friends  or  ene* 
mies. 

All  I  shall  beg  of  you  is,  to  suspend  your  judgment  upon  it ; 
aince  all  parties  allow  that,  although  I  had  several  summons  from 
the  committee  for  Monday,  and  many  evidences  on  the  road  in 
obedience  to  their  summons,  yet  I  was  tied  down  by  the  commit- 
tee the  preceding  Saturday,  and  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  all  my 
evidences,  notwithstanding  any  thing  I  could  urge  to  the  contnu 
ry.  This,  I  hope,  I  may  say  without  injury  to  Mr  Bingham : 
for  snre  he  may  be  entirely  innocent,  and  yet  a  magistrate  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  lord  chief-justice,  who  tak.es  eza« 
minations  against  him,  examinations  that  do  not  even  contain 
matter  to  form  an  indictment  npon,  may  be  innocent  also. 

It  shall  suffice  therefore  to  sajr,  I  went  from  Ireland  loaded 
with  the  severest  censures  of  the  Houi»e  of  Commons  :  injured, 
as  i  thought,  and  oppressed  to  the  greatest  degree  imaginable; 
robbed  of  that  character  which  was  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself; 
and  all  that  by  an  overbearing  and  overpowering  interest. 

1  sought  in  England  for  that  peace  and  protection  which  was 
denied  me  at  home.  My  public  character  followed  me:  my 
countrymen  injured  me.  The  nature  of  man  is  sociable ;  I  was 
forced  to  herd  with  strangers.  A  prime-minister,  engaged  in  the 
success  of  a  scheme,  wants  no  emissaries  to  spy  out  all  that  makes 
for  him,  and  to  fly  with  what  they  have  found  to  their  employer. 
I  was  unfortunately  set  by  those  sort  of  creatures  :  my  sentiments 
<m  the  state  of  our  money  matters  were  industriously  sifted 
through  me ;  and  when  that  was  done,  before  I  knew  any  thing 
o(  the  matter,  1  was  served  with  his  majesty^s  summons :  in  a 
hurry  I  ran  out  of  town^  and  staid  ia  the  country  a  while ;  but^ 
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en  mj  retarn  agaio,  fonnd  another  sammons  at  mj  lod^'agi ; 
and,  terrified  bj  the  dismal  eflfects  of  power  at  home  from  risking 
a  second  shipwreck  abroad^  I  yielded  to  it,  and  appeared  at  the 
Cockpit. 

It  is  true,  my  appearance  at  the  Cockpit,  to  those  who  knew 
me  only  by  the  votes  in  the  House  of  Commrins,  must  have  look, 
ed  like  a  design  of  a  revenge ;  and  I  had  many  and  powerful  ene- 
mies, who  gave  all  my  actions  the  worst  colour.  But  to  take 
the  matter  impartially,  Sir,  is  there  no  allowance  to  be  made  for 
a  mind  already  broken  by  the  dismal  effects  of  prevailing  power^ 
and  filled  with  the  apprehensions  of  second  dangers  ?  Is  there  no 
allowance  for  a  man,  young  in  the  knowledge  of  ths  world,  un- 
der all  these  fears  and  misfortunes,  if  he  hsLS  yielded  to  the  re- 
peated sununons  of  the  council  of  England,  in  which  his  Majes- 
ty was  present ;  and  if  he  was  there,  after  a  long  and  strenuous 
opposition,  forced  to  tell  his  sentiments,  forced,  Sir,  to  tell  his 
sentiments,  not  in  the  manner  represented  to  the  world,  but  in  a 
manner  the  most  cautious  of  giving  room  for  a  pretence  to  op- 
pose the  inclinations  of  our  parliament  ? 

Bnt  alas,  the  consequence !— Yon,  Sir,  the  defender  of  Ireland, 
were  soon  engaged  against  me  on  that  account ;  and  that  fatal  ge- 
nins  of  yours,  in  an  instant,  ruined  my  character ;  but  even  rnin- 
bearing  as  it  was,  I  blessed  it :  the  cause  which  you  undertook 
was  dear  to  me ;  and  though  fame  is  the  last  thing  which  one 
^ould  sacrifice  even  for  his  country,  yet  I  parted  with  that  with 
pleasure,  while  you  thought  it  necessary  for  the  public  good  so 
to  do.  But  now  the  end  is  served,  dear  Sir,  may  not  the  mau 
have  hb  mare  again  ? 

Plato,  being  told  that  certain  persons  aspersed  his  character,  and 
represented  him  abroad  as  a  very  ill  man ;  instead  of  expostulat- 
ing with  his  enemies,  and  returning  reproach  for  reproach,  con- 
cealed himself,  saying,  "  No  matter,  my  friends ;  the  whole  life 
of  Plato  shall  give  his  accusers  the  lie.*' 

Could  I  set  before  me  a  greater  example  ?  Under  the  general 
displeasure  uf  my  country,  under  all  the  censures  which  the  rest- 
less malice  of  my  enemies  could  devise,  and  under  the  keen  edge 
of  the  Drapier*s  wit ;  the  only  revenge  in  which  I  indulged  my* 
self  was,  by  a  steady  love  for  my  country,  and  by  manifest  acts 
of  affection  thereto,  to  be  a  silent  reproach  to  the  foul  tongues  of 
my  enemies. 

Permit  then,  sir,  permit  me  in  peace  to  take  his  great  example; 
and  no  longer  give  way  to  the  power  of  my  enemies,  by  continu- 
ing to  oppress  me.  1  hey  have  already  guned  their  cause  by 
yon  :  but  I  must  say,  it  was  not  the  sword  of  Ajax,  but  the  ar« 
mour  of  Achilles  which  he  put  on,  that  ^on  the  day. 
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The  cause  for  which  you  undertook  my  ruin  was  the  cause  of 
my  country  :  it  was  a  good  cause^  and  you  shall  erer  find  me  of 
that  side.  You  have  carried  it,  and  I  know  you  will  no  longer 
be  my  enemy.  But,  alas!  as  long  as  your  works  subsist,  where, 
ever  they  foe  read,  even  unto  the  end  of  time,  must  I  be  branded 
as  a  rillain  ?  It  is  a  hard  sentence ;  and  yet^  unless  the  spear  of 
Achilles,  the  same  instrument  which  gare  the  wound^  administer 
the  remedy,  it  must  be  so. 

In  short,  sir,  you  must  be  a  man  of  honour ;  it  Is  not  possible 
that  honour  should  be  wanting,  where  all  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  it  are  found :  I  cannot  doubt  it ;  and  therefore  I 
will  let  you  fully  into  a  secret,  which  accident  has  given  yon  a 
part  of:  and  I  am  sure  you  will  keep  it. 

The  source  of  all  my  misfortunes  was  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  I  hare  laboured,  however,  as  I  always  shall,  t9 
serve  my  country,  and  make  myself  agreeable  to  them:  and^  though 
the  misfortune  of  a  bad  public  character  deprived  me  of  the  pri« 
vate  conversation  of  my  countrymen,  which  is  the  surest  and  best 
way  to  know  our  true  interest ;  yet  I  flatter  myself  that  my 
little  essays  may  be  useful,  at  least  they  may  be  nx>  bad  beginning  ; 
and  you  know  it  is  easy  to  add  to  a  work  once  begun.  But,  if 
the  work  is  known  to  be  mine,  the  very  name  will  condemn  it^ 
and  render  it  useless  to  my  country. 

Whatever  the  faults  may  be,  I  have  publicly  applied  to  you  to 
amend  them,  before  the  bearcr^s  mistake  made  ine  determine  this 
private  application  to  you  ;  and  I  must  say,'  that  I  shall  reckon 
it  no  small  degree  of  honour,  if  yon  take  that  trouble  upon  yon* 

In  the  mean  time,  1  shall  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  keep  a  se. 
cret,  which  no  other  person  but  my  printer,  my  bookseller,  and 
the  bearer  knows.     I  am. 

Reverend  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  BROWNE. 
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ANSWER  TO  A  PAPER 

(PALLID 

A  MEMORIAL 

OP    THIS    PpOI^    INHABITANTS,    TRAPESMRN,    AND    tA< 
HCMIBIBS  OF  Tun.  KINGDOM  OP  IRBLANO.  * 


Pablin,  March  25,  1738. 

Sir, 

I  RECRivBD  a  paper  from  vou,  whoever  you  are, 
printed  withQUt  ^py  name  ox  author  or  printer,  and 
sent,  \  suippose,  to  me  awot^g  others,  without  any 
particular  distinction.  It  contains  a  complaint  of 
the  deamess  of  corn;  and  some  schemes  for  making 
it  cheaper,  whic^i  I  cannot  approve  of. 

But  pr^y  permit  me,  before  I  go  farther,  to  give 
you  a  short  history  ol  the  ^teps  by  which  we  arrived 
at  this  hopeful  situation. 

It  was  indeed  the  shameful  practice  of  too  many 
Irish  ^rn:^ei[s»  tQ  w^r  out  their  ground  with  plough- 
ing; while,  either  through  poverty,  laziness,  or  ig- 
norance, they  neither  took  care  to  manure  it  as 
they  ought,  nor  gave  time  to  any  part  of  the  land 
to  recover  itself ;  and  when  their  leases  were  near 
expiring,  being  assured  that  their  landlords  would 
not  renew,  they  ploughed  even  the  meadows,  and 
made  such  havoc,  that  many  landlords  were  consi- 
derable sufferers  by  it. 

This  gave  birth  to  that  abominable  race  of  gra- 
ziers, who,  upon  expiration  of  the  farmers*  leasest 

*  The  memorial  was  writtea  by  Sir  John  Browne. 
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Were  ready  to  engross  great  qaantities  of  land;  and 
the  gentlemen  having  been  before  often  ill  paid, 
and  their  land  worn  out  of  heart,  were  too  easily 
tempted,  when  a  rich  grazier  made  an  offer  to  take 
all  their  land,  and  give  them  security  for  payment. 
Thus,  a  vast  track  of  land,  where  twenty  or  thirty 
formers  lived,  together  with  their  cottagers  and  la* 
bourers  in  their  several  cabins,  became  all  desolate, 
and  easily  managed  by  one  or  two  herdsmen  and 
their  boys;  whereby  the  master  grassier,  with  little 
•trouble,  seized  to  himself  the  livelihood  of  a  hun- 
dred people. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  farmers  were  justly 
punished  for  their  knavery,  brutality,  and  folly. 
But  neither  are  the  squires  and  landlords  to  be  ex- 
cused; for  to  them  is  owing  the  depopulating  of  the 
country,  the  vast  number  pf  beggars,  and  the  ruin 
of  those  few  sorry  improvements  we  had. 

That  farmers  should  be  limited  in  ploughing,  is 
very  reasonable,  and  practised  in  England;  and 
might  have  easily  been  done  here  by  penal  clauses 
in  their  leases :  but  to  deprive  them  in  a  manner 
altogether  from  tilling  their  lands,  was  a  most  stupid 
want  of  thinking. 

Had  the  farmers  been  confined  to  plough  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  land,  with  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds 
an  acre  for  whatever  they  exceeded,  and  farther 
limited  for  the  three  or  four  last  years  of  their  leases, 
all  this  evil  had  been  prevented ;  the  nation  would 
have  saved  a  million  of  money ;  and  been  more  po- 
pulous by  above  two  hundred  thousand  souls*. 

I        III.  i_   .  I  .  ■■  ,         I 

*  There  U  an  obyious  advantage  in  what  is  proposed.  If  the 
penalty  come  in  the  coarse  of  the  lease  Co  bear  snch  proportioa 
as  maies  it  worth  the  farmer's  while  to  till  the  gronnd  eyen  at 
file  advanced  rent  thns  imposed,  it  mast  be  in  a  season  of  public 
icarcitj)  when  it  is  adviseable  that  as  much  com  should  be 
raised  as  possible*  But  a  posUire  prohibition  cannot  yield  to 
circumstances. 
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For  a  people^  denied  the  benefit  of  trade,  to 
manage  their  lands  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
nothing  but  what  they  are  forbidden  to  trade  with, 
or  only  such  things  as  they  can  neither  export  nor 
manufacture  to  advantage,  is  an  absurdity  that  a 
wild  Indian  would  be  ashamed  of;  especially  when 
we  add,  that  we  are  content  to  purchase  this  hope- 
ful commerce,  by  sending  to  foreign  markets  for 
our  daily  bread. 

The  grazier's  employment  is  to  feed  great  flocks 
of  sheep,  or  black-cattle,  or  both.  With  regard  to 
sheep,  as  folly  is  usually  accompanied  with  per- 
verseness,  so  it  is  here.  There  is  something  so 
monstrous  to  deal  in  a  commodity  (farther  than  for 
our  own  use)  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  export 
manufactured,  nor  even  unmanufactured,  but  to  one 
certain  country,  and  only  to  some  few  ports  in  that 
country  ;  there  is,  I  say,  something  so  sottish,  that 
it  wants  a  name  in  our  language  to  express  it  by: 
and  the  good  of  it  is,  that  the  more  sheep  we  have, 
the  fewer  human  creatures  are  left  to  wear  the  wool, 
or  eat  the. flesh.  Ajax  was  mad,  when  he  mistook 
a  flock  of  sheep  for  his  enemies  :  but  we  shall  never 
be  sober,  until  we  have  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

The  other  part  of  the  grazier's  business  is,  what 
we  call  black-cattle,  producing  hides,  tallow,  and 
beef  for  exportation :  all  which  are  good  and  useful 
commodities  if  rightly  managed.  But  it  seems,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  hides  are  sent  out  raw,  for  want 
of  bark  to  tan  them;  and  that  want  will  daily  grow 
stronger ;  for  I  doubt  the  new  project  of  tanning 
without  it  is  at  an  end.  Our  beef,  I  am  afraid,  still 
continues  scandalous  in  foreign  markets  for  the  old 
reasons.  But  our  tallow,  for  any  thing  1  know, 
may  be  good.  However,  to  bestow  the  whole  king- 
dom on  beef  and  mutton,  and  thereby  drive  out  liaJf 
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the  people  who  should  eat  their  share,  and  force  the 
rest  to  send  sometimes  as  far  as  Egypt  for  bread  to 
eat  with  it,  is  a  most  peculiar  and  distinguished 
piece  of  public  economy,  of  which  I  have  no  com- 
prehension. 

I  know  very  well  that  our  ancestors  the  Scythi- 
ans, and  their  posterity  our  kinsmen  the  Tartars, 
lived  upon  the  blood,  and  milk,  and  raw  flesh  of 
their  cattle,  without  one  grain  of  corn;  but  I  con- 
fess myself  so  degenerate,  that  I  am  not  easy  with- 
out bread,  to  my  victuals. 

What  amazed  me  for  a  week  or  two,  was  to  see, 
in  this  prodigious  plenty  of  cattle,  and  dearth  of 
human  creatures,  and  want  of  bread,  as  well  as 
money  to  buy  it,  that  all  kind  of  flesh-meat  should 
be  monstrously  .dear,  beyond  what  was  ever  known 
in  this  kingdom.  I  thought  it  a  defect  in  the  laws, 
that  there  was  not  some  regulation  in  the  price  of 
flesh,  as  well  as  bread:  but  I  imagine  myself  to  have 
guessed  out  the  reason :  in  short,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
that  the  whole  kingdom  is  overstocked  with  cattle, 
both  black  and  white ;  and  as  it  is  observed,  that 
the  poor  Irish  have  a  vanity  to  be  rather  owners  of 
two  lean  cows,  than  one  fat,  although  with  double 
the  charge  of  grazing,  and  but  half  the  quantity  of 
milk ;  so  I  conceive  it  much  more  difficult  at  pre- 
sent, to  find  a  fat  bullock  or  wether,  than  it  would 
be  if  half  of  them  were  fairly  knocked  on  the  head: 
for  I  am  assured  that  the  district  in  the  several 
markets  called  Carrion  Row,  is  as  reasonable  as  the 
poor  can  desire;  only  the  circumstances  of  money 
to  purchase  it,  and  of  trade,  or  labour,  to  purchase 
that  money,  are  indeed  wholly  wanting. 

Now,  sir,  to  return  more  particularly  to  you  and 
your  memorial. 

A  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  wheat,  you  say. 
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should  be  imported  hither;  and  ten  thousand  poundt 
premiam  to  the  importers.  Have  you  looked  into 
the  purse  of  the  nation  ?  I  am  no  commissioner  of 
the  treasury ;  but  am  well  assured,  that  the  wholi 
running  cash  would  not  supply  you  with  a  sum  to 
purchase  so  much  com,  wbich^  only  at  twenty 
shillings  a  barrel,  will  be  a  hundred  thousand  pounds r 
and  ten  thousand  more  for  the  premium*  But  yo^ 
will  traffic  for  your  corn  with  other  goods:  and 
where  are  those  goods?  if  you  had  them,  they  are 
all  engaged  to  pay  the  rents  of  absentees,  and  other 
occasions  in  I^ondon^  beside  a  huge  balance  of  trade 
this  year  against  us.  Will  foreigners  take  our 
bankers'  paper?  I  suppose  they  will  value  it  at  little 
more  than  so  much  a  quire.  Where  are  these  Hdi 
farmers  and  engrossers  of  corn,  in  so  bad  a  yeari 
and  so  little  sowing  ? 

You  are  in  pain  for  two  shillings  premium,  and 
forget  the  twenty  shillings  for  the  price;  find  me  out 
the  latter,  apd  I  will  engage  for  the  former. 

Your  scheme  for  a.  tax  for  raisipg  such  a  sumi  if 
all  visionary,  and  owing  to  a  great  want  of  know* 
ledge  in  the  miserable  state  of  this  nation,  Tea» 
coffee,  sugar,  spices,  wine,  and  foreign  cloths^  are 
the  particulars  you  mention,  upon  which  this  tax 
should  be  raised.  I  will  allow  the  two  firsts  becausie 
they  are  unwholesome:  and  the  last,  because  I 
should  be  glad  if  they  were  all  burned ;  but  I  beg 
you  will  leave  us  our  wine  to  make  us  awhile  forget 
our  misery ;  or  give  your  tenants  leave  to  plough 
for  barley.  But  1  will  tell  you  a  secret,  which  % 
learned  many  years  ago  from  the  commissioners  oC 
^he  customs  m  London :  they  said,  when  any  com^^ 
mcdity  appeared  to  be  taxed  above  a  moderate  rate^ 
the  consequence  was,  to  lessen  that  branch  of  th^ 
revenue  by  one  half;  and  one  of  those  geBtlenen 
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pleasantly  told  me,  that  the  mistake  of  piarliaments, 
on  such  occasions,  was  owing  to  an  error  of  coni- 
pnting  two  and  two  to  make  four ;  whereas  iil  the 
lousiness  of  laying  impositions,  two  and  two  nei^efr 
made  more  than  one;  which  happens  by  lessening 
the  import,  and  the  strong  temptation  of  Running 
such  goods  as  paid  high  duties,  at  least  in  this  king- 
dom. Although  the  women  are  as  vain  and  extrac- 
yagant,  as  their  lovers  or  their  husbands  dan  de- 
serve, and  the  men  are  fond  enough  df  Wini ;  yet 
the  number  of  both,  who  can  afford  stich  cfjcpenses 
is  so  smiill,  that  the  major  part  must  defuse  gratify- 
ing themselves,  and  the  duties  will  rather  be  lessen- 
ed than  increased.  But,  allowing  lio  force  in  thfs 
argument;  yet  so  preternatnrsll  a  sum  as  6nh  htitt- 
dred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  raised  all  on  a  sudden 
(for  there  is  no  dally ing  with  huligep,)  i»  just  ih  ptcf^ 
porttod  wfth  raising  a  million  and  a  half  in  Er<glaMd; 
wluch,  as  things  now  stand,  would  probably  brin^ 
that  opulent  kingdom  under  some  difficulties. 

Ymi  are  concernled  how  strange  and  surprising  rt 
would  be  in  foreign  parts  to  bear  that  the  poo^  were 
staarvlng  in  a  aicn  country,  ^c.  Are  you  in  eitf* 
nest  ?  is  Ireland  the  rich  Goontry  you  mean  ?  Ch* 
fMre  yon  inisolting  our  poverty  ?  Wer^  vo*  evW  out 
of  Ireland }  Or  were  you  ti^er  in  it  till  of  lale  ?  Yoii 
maf  probably  have  a  good  employment,  t^d  Mh 
Mving  alt  yon  cam  to  purchase  a  good  estate  in  Btfgw 
Imdy  But  by  talking  so  fafihilialriy  of  one  btti^di^ 
and  t^  thoneand  pounds,  by  a  Ua^  crpbn  a  few  c6Mf* 
jMo^fes,  it  is  ptain,  you  are  eithei^  induMily  01^  a^f- 
feeiedly  igwoirant  of  o«r  pfesenf  conditio  A":  ot  ets6 
you  would  know  and  alle^,  thai  Meh  a  siinM  iis  ridt 
1^  be  raised  h^re,  t^iCllo«ft  a  generat  eidovse  jt  siAce, 
iK  proportioix  ta  ^tat  Weadth,  we  paty  aireddy  in  Uom 
pave  thsh]^  Cn^ftand  etw  did,  itof  Ihe  h6fg\a^  of  ^ttr. 
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And  when  you  have  brought  over  your  corn,  who 
will  be  the  buyers !  most  certainly  not  the  poor, 
who  will  not  be  able  to  purchase  the  twentieth  part 
of  it. 

Sir,  upon  the  whole,  your  paper  is  a  very  crude 
piece,  liable  to  more  objections  than  there  are  lines; 
but  I  think  your  meaning  is  good,  and  so  far  you 
are  pardonable. 

If  you  will  propose  a  general  contribution  for 
supporting  the  poor  in  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  till 
the  new  corn  comes  in,  perhaps  you  may  succeed 
better;  because  tbe  thing  at  least  is  possible ;  and  I 
think  if  our  brethren  in  England  would  contribute 
upon  this  emergency,  out  of  the  million  they  gain 
from  us  every  year,  they  would  do  a  piece  of  justice 
as  well  as  charity.  In  the  meantime,  go  and  preach 
to  your  own  tenants,  to  fall  to  the  plough  as  fast  as 
they  can;  and  prevail  with  your  neighbouring 
squires  to  do  the  same  with  theirs ;  or  else  die  with 
the  guilt  of  having  driven  away  half  the  inhabitants, 
and  starving  the  rest.  For  as  to  your  scheme  of 
raising  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  it  is 
as  vain  as  that  of  Rabelais,  which  was,  to  squeeze 
out  wind  from  the  posteriors  of  a  dead  ass. 

But  why  all  this  concern  for  the  poor  ?  We  want 
them  not,  as  the  country  is  now  managed;  they 
may  follow  thousands  of  their  leaders,  and  seek 
their  bread  abroad.  Where  the  plough  has  no  work, 
one  family  can  do  the  business  of  fifty,  and  you  may 
send  away  the  ether  forty*nine.  An  admirable 
piece  of  husbandry,  never  known  or  practised  by 
the  wisest  nations,  who  erroneously  thought  people 
to  be  the  riches  of  a  country  i 

If  so  wretched  a  state  of  things  would  allow  ^t, 
metbinks  I  could  have  a  malicious  pleasure,  after 
all  the  warning  1  have  in  vain  given  the  public,  at 
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my  own  peril,  for  several  years  past,  to  see  the  con- 
sequences and  events  answering  in  every  particular. 
I  pretend  to  no  sagacity :  what  I  writ  was  little 
more  than  what  I  had  discoursed  to  several  persons, 
who  were  generally  of  my  opinion ;  and  it  was  ob- 
vious to  every  common  understanding,  that  siich 
effects  must  needs  follow  from  such  causes ; — e^  fair 
issue  of  things  begun  upon  party  rage,  while  some 
sacrificed  the  public  to  fury,  and  others  to  ambi- 
tion :  while  a  spirit  of  faction  and  oppression  reign- 
ed in  every  part  of  the  country,  where  gentlemen, 
instead  of  consulting  the  ease  of  their  tenants,  or  cul- 
tivating their  lands,  were  worrying  one  another  up- 
on points  of  whig  and  tory,  of  high  church  and  low 
church ;  which  no  more  concerned  them  than  the 
long  and  famous  controversy  of  strops  for  razors : 
while  agriculture  was  wholly  discouraged,  and  con- 
sequently half  the  farmers  and  labourers,  and  poorer 
tradesmen,  forced  to  beggary  or  banishment.  "  Wis- 
dom orieth  in  the  streets:  Because  I  have  called  on 
you ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man 
regarded ;  but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  coun- 
sels, and  would  none  of  my  reproof;  I  also  will 
laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear 
Cometh.'* 

I  have  now  done  with  your  Memorial,  and  freely 
excuse  your  mistakes,  since  you  appear  to  write  as 
a  stranger,  and  as  of  a  country  which  is  left  at  li- 
berty to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  nature,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  those  advantages  which  God  has  given  it, 
in  soil,  climate,  and  situation. 

But  having  lately  sent  out  a  paper,  entitled,  A 
Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  ^  and  hearing  of 
an  objection,  that  some  people  think  I  have  treated 
the  memory  of  the  late  lord  chief-justice  Whitshed 
with  an  appearance  of  severity^  since  I  may  not  pro- 
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bablj  have  another  opportunity  of  explaining  my- 
self in  that  particular,  I  choose  to  do  it  here.  Laying 
'  it  therefore  down  for  a  postulatum,  which  I  suppose 
will  be  universally  granted,  that  no  little  creature 
of  so  mean  a  birth  and  genins,  had  ever  the  honour 
to  be  a  greater  en^my  to  his  country,  and  to  all  kinds 
of  virtue  than  HE,  1  answer  thus ;  whether  there  be 
two  different  goddesses  called  Fame,  as  some  au- 
thors contend,  or  only  one  goddess  sounding  two 
different  trumpets,  it  is  certain,  that  people  distin^ 

guished  for  their  villany,  have  as  good  a  title  to  a 
last  from  the  proper  trumpet,  as  those  who  are 
most  renowned  for  their  virtues  have  from  the  other; 
and  have  equal  reason  to  complain  if  it  be  refused 
them.  And  accordingly  the  names  of  the  most  ce* 
lebrated  profligates  have  been  faithfully  transmit- 
ted down  to  posterity.  And  although  the  person 
here  understood,  acted  his  part  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner of  the  world,  yet  his  talents  might  have  shone 
with  lustre  enough  in  the  noblest  scene. 

As  to  my  naming  a  person  dead,  the  plain  honest 
reason  is  the  bfst.  He  was  armed  with  power  and 
will  to  do  mischief,  even  where  he  was  not  provoke 
ed,  as  appeared  by  his  prosecuting  two  prinlefs  *, 
one  to  death,  and  both  to  ruin,  who  had  neither  of" 
fended  God  nor  the  king,  nor  him  nor  the  public. 

What  an  encouragement  to  vice  is  this !  If  an*  ifi 
man  be  alive,  and  in  power,  we  dare  not  attack  bifm^ ; 
and  if  he  be  weary  of  the  world,  or  of  his  owii  til* 
lanies,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  die,  and  then  hk 
reputation  is  safe.  For  these  excelled  casuists  know 
just  Latin  enough  to  baye  heard  a  most  foolish  pre- 
cept, that  de  moriuis  nil  nisi  btrnmn ;  so  that  if  9o^ 
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crates,  and  Anytus  his  accuser,  had  happened  tq 
die  together,  the  charity  of  survivors  must  either 
have  obliged  them  to  hold  their  peace,  or  fix  the 
the  same  character  on  both.  The  only  crime  of 
charging  the  dead  is,  when  the  least  doubt  remains 
whether  the  accusation  be  true ;  but  when  men  are 
openly  abandoned,  and  lost  to  all  shame,  they  have 
no  reason  to  think  it  hard  if  their  memory  be  re- 
proached. Whoever  reports,  or  otherwise  poWtsh- 
es,  any  thing  which  it  is  possible  may  be  false,  that 
inan  is  a  slanderer ;  hie  niger  est^  hunc  tu,  Ramane^ 
caveto.  Even  the  least  misrepresentation,  or  aggra- 
vation of  facts,  deserves  the  same  censure  in  some 
degree ;  but  in  this  case  I  am  quite  deceived,  if  my 
error  has  not  been  on  the  side  of  extenuation. 

I  have  now  present  before  me  the  idea  of  some 
persons  (I  know  not  in  what  part  of  the  world)  who 
spend  every  moment  of  their  lives,  and  every  turn 
of  their  thoughts  while  they  are  awake  (and  proba- 
bly of  their  dreams  while  they  sleep)  in  the  most 
detestable  actions  and  designs;  who  delight  in  mis- 
chief, scandal,  and  obloquy^  with  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  all  mankind  against  them ;  but  chiefly 
of  those  among  their  own  party  and  their  own  fami- 
ly ;  such,  whose  odious  qualities  rival  each  other 
for  perfection :  avarice^  brutality,  faction^  pride, 
malice,  treachery,  noise,  impudeace^  dulness,  igno- 
rance, vanity,  and  revenge,  contending  every  mo- 
ment for  superiority  in  their  breasts.  Such  crea? 
tores  are  not  to  be  reformed,  neither  is  it  prudenty 
or  safe,  to  attempt  a  reformation.  Yet,  although 
their  memories  will  rot,  there  may  be  some  ben^t 
for  their  survivors,  to  smell  it  while  it  is  rotting. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humbte  servant. 
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IRELAND. 


I. 


TO  MESSRS  TRUMAN  AND  LAYFIELD. 
GENTLBMBN, 

I  AM  inclined  to  think  that  I  received  a  letter  from 
you  two,  last  summer,  directed  to  Dublin,  while  I 
was  in  the  country,  whether  it  was  sent  me ;  and  I 
ordered  an  answer  to  it  to  be  printed,  but  it  seems  it 
had  little  effect,  and  I  suppose  this  will  not  hare 
much  more.  But  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed 
gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their 
eyes  they  have  closed.  And,  gentlemen^  I  am  to 
tell  you  another  thing ;  that  the  world  is  too  regard- 
less  of  what  we  write  for  public  good :  that  after 
we  have  delivered  our  thoughts,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  advantage,  or  of  reputation,  which  latter  is 
liot  to  be  had  but  by  subscribing  our  names,  we  can- 
not prevail  upon  a  printer  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
sending  it  it  into  the  world,  unless  we  will  be  at  all 
or  half  the  expense :  and  although  we  are  willing 
enough  to  bestow  our  laboursj  we  think  it  uarea- 
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sonable  to  be  out  of  pocket ;  because  it  probably 
may  not  consist  with  the  situation  of  our  affairs. 

I  do  very  much  approve  your  good  intentions, 
and  in  a  great  measure  your  manner  of  declaring 
them;  and  I  do  imagine  you  intended  that  the  world 
should  not  only  know  your  sentiments,  but  my  an- 
swer, which  I  shall  impartially  give. 

That  great  prelate  *,  in  whose  cover  you  directed 
your  letter,  sent  it  me  in  the  morning;  and  I  be- 
gin my  answer  to-night,  not  knowing  what  interrup- 
tion I  may  meet  with. 

I  have  ordered  your  letter  to  be  printed,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  along  with  my  answer ;  because  I  con- 
ceive it  will  be  more  acceptable  and  informing  to 
the  kingdom. 

I  shall  therefore  now  go  on  to  answer  your  letter 
in  all  manner  of  sincerity. 

Although  your  letter  be  directed  to  me,  yet  I 
take  myself  to  be  only  an  imaginary  person ;  for, 
although  I  conjecture  I  had  formerly  one  from  you, 
yet  I  never  answered  it  otherwise  than  in  print:  nei- 
ther was  I  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reasons  why  so 
many  people  of  this  kingdom  were  transporting 
themselves  to  America.  And  if  this  encouragement 
were  owing  to  a  pamphlet  written,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  country  of  Pennsylvania,  to  tempt  peo- 
ple to  go  thither,  I  do  declare  that  those  who 
yvere  tempted,  by  such  a  narrative,  to  such  a  jour- 
ney, were  fools,  and  the  author  a  most  impudent 
knave ;  at  least,  if  it  be  the  same  pamphlet  I  saw 
when  it  first  came  out,  which  is  above  twenty-five 
years  ago,  dedicated  to  William  Penn  (whom  by  a 
miiftake  you  call  **  Sir  William  Penn"),  and  styling 


*  Archbishop  King. 
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him,  by  authority  of  the  Scripture,^  most  noble  go<^ 
vernor."  For  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Penn, 
and  did,  some  years  after,  talk  with  him  upon  that 
pamphlet,  and  the  impudence  of  the  author,  who 
spoke  so  many  things  in  praise  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate, which  Penn  himself  did  absolutely  contradict 
For  he  did  assure  me,  *'  That  this  country  wanted 
the  shelter  of  mountains,  which  left  it  open  to  the 
northern  winds  from  Hudson^s  Bay  and  the  FroMn 
Sea,  which  destroyed  all  plantations  of  trees,  and 
was  even  pernicious  to  all  common  vegetables/* 
But,  indeed.  New  York,  Virginia,  and  other  parts 
less  northward,  or  more  defended  by  mountains,  are 
described  as  excellent  countries:  but,  upon  what 
conditions  of  advantage  foreigners  go  thither,  I  am 
yet  to  seek. 

What  evils  our  people  avoid  by  running  from 
hence,  is  easier  to  be  determined.  They  conceive 
themselves  to  live  under  the  tyranny  of  most  crod 
exacting  landlords,  who  have  no  views  farther  than 
increasing  their  rent*rolls.  Secondly,  You  complain 
of  the  want  of  trade,  whereof  you  seem  not  to  know 
the  reason.  Thirdly,  You  lament  most  justly  the 
money  spent  by  absentees  in  England.  Fourthly, 
You  complain  that  your  linen  manufacture  declines, 
fifthly,  That  your  tithe-collectors  oppress  you. 
Sixthly,  That  your  children  have  no  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment in  the  church,  the  revenue,  or  the  army  ;  to 
which  you  might  have  added  the  law,  and  all  civil 
employments  whatsoever.  Seventhly,  You  are  un« 
done  for  want  of  silver,  and  want  all  other  money. 

I  could  easily  add  some  "^ther  motives,  which,  to 
men  of  spirit,  who  desire  and  expect,  and  think  tney 
deserve  the  common  privileges  of  human  nature, 
would  be  of  more  force,  than  any  you  have  yet 
named,  to  drive  them  out  of  this  kingdom.    But»  as^ 
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these  speculations  may  prdbably  not  mucb  affect 
the  brains  of  your  people,  I  shall  choose  to  let  them 
pass  unmentioned.  Yet  I  cannot  but  observe,  that 
my  very  good  and  virtuous  friend,  his  excellency 
Burnet  ^  (  O  fiUj  nee  tali  indigne  parente !)  has 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  persuade  his  vassals,  by  his 
oratory  in  the  style  of  a  commander,  to  settle  a  re- 
venue on  his  viceroyal  person.  I  have  been  likewise 
assured,  that  in  one  of  those  colonies  on  the  conti* 
nent,  which  nature  has  so  far  favoured,  as  (by  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants)  to  produce  a  great  quan« 
tity  of  excellent  rice,  the  stubborn  people^  having 
been  told  that  the  world  was  wide,  took  it  into  their 
heads  that  they  might  sell  their  own  rice  at  what* 
«ver  foreign  market  they  pleased,  and  seem,  by  their 
practice,  very  unwilling  to  quit  that  opinion. 

But,  to  return  to  my  subjects  I  must  confess  to^ 
you  both,  that  if  one  reason  of  your  people's  desert- 
ing  us  be,  the  despair  of  things  growing  better  in 
tiieir  own  country^  I  have  not  one  syllable  to  an- 
swer;  because  that  would  be  to  hope  for  what  is 
impossible  ;  and  so  I  have  been  telling  the  public 
these  ten  years*    For  there  are  three  events  which 


*  Willia»  Barnet,  the  eldest  son  of  Siskop  Buraet,  w»  at 
thifrtiiie  govera^r  of  Massschiuets.  He  iRsistod  npoa  a  fiied 
9fisaj  boliig  settled  upon  him  as  governor,  and  was  inyolTid  is 
w^rm  disputes  with  the  general  assembly  of  the  proTioce  od  that 
accovot.  At  length  being  deprired  of  his  salary  by  refusing  to 
Mteive  it  in  the  mode  proposed  by  the  assonbly,  he  attempted  t0 
wdepnaify  hioisdf  by  imposing  a  duty  npon  yessels  leaying  ibs 
Imbour,  to  be  leiied  by  means  of  passes  granted  by  the  goyeraor* 
This  being  complained  of  to  the  king  and  council,  was  &approv- 
edas  illegal  and  oppressiyc.  He  did  not  live  to  see  an  end  of  thb 
OMitfov^rsy;  and  on  his  death  in  1710,  tihe  assembly,  rdenting  in 
tMr  lesenMiB^  eiidtred  the  ereciion  U  %  laonummit  to  Us  msb 
moiy. 
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must  precede  any  such  blessing :  First,  a  liberty  of 
trade  ;  secondly,  a  share  of  preferments  in  all  kinds, 
equal  to  the  British  natives ;  and  thirdly,  a  retura 
of  those  absentees,  who  take  almost  one  half  of  the 
kingdom's  revenue.  As  to  the  first  and  second, 
there  is  nothing  left  us  but  despair;  and  for  the 
third,  it  will  never  happen  till  the  kingdom  has  no 
money  to  send  them ;  for  which,  in  my  own  parti- 
cular, I  shall  not  be  sorry. 

The  exaction  of  landlords  has  indeed  been  a 
grievance  of  above  twenty  years'  standing.  But  as 
to  what  you  object  about  the  severe  clauses  relating 
to  the  improvement,  the  fault  lies  wholly  on  the 
other  side  :  for  the  landlords,  either  by  their  igno* 
ranee,  or  greediness  of  making  large  rent-rolls,  have 
performed  this  matter  so  ill,  as  we  see  by  experi- 
ence, that  there  is  not  one  tenant  in  five  hundred 
who  has  made  any  improvement  worth  mentioning : 
for  which  I  appeal  to  any  man  who  rides  through 
the  kingdom,  where  little  is  to  be  found  among  the 
tenants  but  beggary  and  desolation  ;  the  cabins  of 
the  Scotch  themselves,  in  Ulster,  being  as  dirty  and 
miserable  as  those  of  the  wildest  Irish.  Whereas 
good  firm  penal  laws  for  improvement,  with  a  tole- 
rable easy  rent,  and  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
would,  in  twenty  years,  have  increased  the  rents  of 
Ireland  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  intrinsic  value. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  with  some  decency 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  impute  the  exactions  you  la- 
ment to  the  managers  or  farmers  of  the  tithes.  But 
you  entirely  mistake  the  fact ;  for  I  defy  the  most 
wicked  and  the  most  powerful  clergyman  in  the 
kingdom  to  oppress  the  meanest  farmer  in  the  pa- 
rish ;  and  I  defy  the  same  clergyman  to  prevent 
hin^self  from  being  cheated  by  the  same  farmer, 
whenever  that  farmer  shall  be  disposed  to  be  knav- 
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ish  or  peevish.  For,  although  the  Ulster  tithing- 
teller  is  more  advantageous  to  the  clergy  than  any 
other  in  the  kingdom,  yet  the  minister  can  demaod 
no  more  than  his  tenth  ;  and  wliere  the  corn  much 
exceeds  the  small  tithes,  as,  except  in  s<)me  districts, 
I  am  told  it  always  does,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
stubborn  farmer,  especially  of  those  whose  sect  as 
well  as  interest  incline  them  to  opposition.  How- 
ever, I  take  it  that  your  people  bent  for  America  do 
not  show  the  best  side  of  their  prudence  in  making 
this  one  part  of  their  complaint :  yet  they  are  so  far 
wise,  as  not  to  make  the  payment  of  tithes  a  scru- 
ple of  conscience,  which  is  too  gross  for  any  protest- 
ant  dissenter,  except  a  quaker,  to  pretend.  But 
do  your  people  indeed  think,  that  if  tithes  were  abo- 
lished, or  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord, 
after  the  blessed  manner  in  the  Scotch  spiritual  eco- 
nomy, the  tenant  would  sit  easier  in  his  rent  under 
the  same  person,  who  must  be  lord  of  the  soil  and  of 
the  tithe  together  ? 

I  am  ready  enough  to  grant,  that  the  oppression 
of  landlords,  the  utter  ruin  of  trade,  with  its  neces- 
sary consequences,  the  want  of  money,  half  the 
revenues  of  the  kingdom  spent  abroad,  the  continued 
dearth  of  three  years,  and  thestrongdelusioninyour 
people  by  false  allurement  from  America,  may  be 
the  chief  motives  of  their  eagerness  after  such  an 
expedition.  But  there  is  likewise  another  tempta- 
tion, which  is  not  of  inconsiderable  weight ;  which 
is,  their  itch  of  living  in  a  country  where  their  sect 
is  predominant,  and  where  their  eyes  and  consciences 
will  not  be  offended  by  the  stumbling-block  of  cere- 
monies, habits,  and  spiritual  titles.  But  1  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  those  calamities,  whereof  we  are 
innocent,  have  been  sufficient  to  drive  many  fiami- 
lies  out  of  their  country,  who  had  no  reason  to'com- 
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plain  of  oppressive  landlords.  For,  while  I  was  last 
year  in  the  northern  parts,  a  person  of  qnalitj, 
whose  estate  was  let  above  twenty  years  ago,  and 
then  at  a  very  reasonable  rent,  some  for  leases  of 
lives,  and  some  perpetuities,  did,  in  a  few  months^ 
purchase  eleven  of  those  leases  at  a  very  inconsi- 
derable price,  although  they  were  two  years  ago 
reckoned  to  pay  but  half  value.  Whence  it  is 
manifest  that  our  present  miserable  condition,  and 
the  dismal  prospect  of  worse,  with  other  reasons 
above  assigned,  are  sufficient  to  put  men  upon  try- 
ing  this  desperate  experiment,  of  changing  the  scene 
they  are  in,  although  landlords  should,  by  a  miracle, 
become  less  inhuman. 

There  is  hardly  a  scheme  proposed  for  improving 
the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  which  does  not  manifest- 
ly  show  the  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  the  proposer; 
and  1  laugh  with  contempt  at  those  weak  wise  heads, 
who  proceed  upon  general  maxims,  or  advise  us  to 
follow  the  examples  of  Holland  and  England.  These 
empirics  talk  by  rote,  without  understanding  the 
constitution  of  the  kingd;*m  :  as  if  a  physician, 
knowing  that  exercise  contributed  much  to  healthy 
should  prescribe  to  his  patient  under  a  severe  fit  of 
the  gout,  to  walk  ten  miles  every  morning.  The 
directions  for  Ireland  are  very  short  and  plain  ;  to 
encourage  agriculture  and  home^consumption,  and 
utterly  discard  all  importations  which  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  health  or  life.  And  how  few 
necessaries,  conveniences,  or  even  comforts  of  life, 
are  denied  us  by  nature,  or  not  to  be  attained  by  la- 
bour and  industry !  Are  those  detestable  extrava- 
gancies of  Flanders  lace,  English  clotlismade  of  our 
own  wool,  and  other  goods,  Italian  or  Indian  silks, 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  china-ware,  and  that  profusion 
of  wines,  by  the  knavery  of  merchants  growing 
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dearer  every  season,  with  a  hundred  unnecessary 
fopperies,  better  known  to  others  than  me;  are 
these,  I  say,  fit  for  us,  any  more  than  for  the  beg- 
jE^ar  who  could  not  eat  his  veal  without  oranges  ?  Is 
it  not  the  highest  indignity  to  human  nature,  that 
men  should  be  such  poltroons  as  to  suffer  the  king- 
dom and  themselves  to  be  undone  by  the  vanity, 
the  folly,  the  pride,  and  wantonness  of  their  wives, 
who,  under  their  present  corruptions,  seem  to  be  a 
kind  of  animal  suffered,  for  our  sins,  to  be  sent  into 
the  world  for  the  destruction  of  families,  societies, 
and  kingdoms ;  and  whose  whole  study  seems  di- 
rected to  be  as  expensive  as  they  possibly  can,  ia 
every  useless  article  of  living ;  who,  by  long  prac- 
tice, can  reconcile  the  most  pernicious  foreign  drugs 
to  their  health  and  pleasure,  provided  they  are  but 
expensive,  as  starlings  grow  fat  with  henbane ;  who 
contract  a  robustness  by  mere  practice  of  sloth  and 
luxury ;  who  can  play  deep  several  hours  after  mid- 
night, sleep  beyond  noon,  revel  upon  Indian  poi- 
sons, and  spend  the  revenues  of  a  moderate  family 
to  adorn  a  nauseous,  unwholesome  living  carcass  ? 
Let  those  few  who  are  not  concerned  in  any  part  of 
this  accusation,  suppose  it  unsaid  ;  let  the  rest  take 
it  among  them.  Gracious  God,  in  his  mercy,  look 
down  upon  a  nation  so  shamefully  besotted  I 

If  I  am  possessed  of  a  hundred  pounds  a^year, 
and  by  some  misfortune  it  sinks  to  fifty,  without  a 
possibility  of  ever  being  retrieved  ;  does  it  remain 
a  question,  in  such  an  exigency,  what  I  am  to  do? 
must  not  1  retrench  one  half  in  every  article  of  ex- 
pence  ?  or  retire  to  some  cheap,  distant  part  of  the 
country,  where  necessaries  are  at  half-value? 

Is  there  any  mortal  who  can  show  me,  under  the 
circumstances  we  stand  with  our  neighbours,  under 
their  inclinations  towards  us,  under  laws  never  to 
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be  repealed,  under  the  desolation  caused  by  absen* 
tees,  under  many  other  circumstances  not  to  be 
mentioned,  that  this  kingdom  can  ever  be  a  nation 
of  trade,  or  subsist  by  any  other  method  than  that 
of  a  reduced  family,  by  the  utmost  parsimony,  in 
the  manner  I  have  already  prescribed  ? 

I  am  tired  with  letters  from  many  unreasonable 
well-meaning  people,  who  are  daily  pressing  me  to 
deliver  my  thoughts  in  this  deplorable  juncture, 
which  upon  many  others  I  have  so  often  done 
in  vain.  What  will  it  import,  that  half  a  score 
people  in  a  coffee-house  may  happen  to  read  this 
paper,  and  even  the  majority  of  those  few  differ  in 
every  sentiment  from  me  ?  If  the  farmer  be  not  al- 
lowed to  sow  his  corn ;  if  half  the  little  money  a- 
mong  us  be  sent  to  pay  rents  to  Irish  absentees,  and 
the  rest  for  foreign  luxury  and  dress  for  the  women, 
what  will  our  charitable  dispositions  avail,  when 
there  is  nothing  left  to  be  given  ?  when,  con- 
trary to  all  custom  and  example,  all  necessaries  c^ 
life  are  so  exorbitant;  when  money  of  all  kinds 
was  never  known  to  be  so  scarce;  so  that  gen- 
tlemen of  no  contemptible  estates  are  forced  to  re^ 
trench  in  every  article  (except  what  relates  to  their 
wives)  without  being  able  to  show  any  bounty  to 
the  poor  ? 
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ANSWER  TO  SEVERAL  LETTERS  8ENT  FROM 
UNKNOWN  HANDS.     1729. 

I   AM   very   well   pleased  with  the  good  opinion 
you  express  of  me;  and   wish  it  were  any  way 
in  my  power  to  answer  your  expectations,    for 
the  service  of  my  country.     I  have  carefully  read 
your  several   schemes  and  proposals,  which  you 
think   should   be   offered  to   the  parliament.      In 
answer,  I  will  assure  you,  that,  in  another  place, 
I  have  known  very  good  proposals  rejected  with 
contempt  by  public    assemblies,    merely   because 
they  were  offered  from  without  doors ;    and  yours 
perhaps  might  have   the  same  fate,  especially  if 
handed  to  the  public  by  me,  who  am  not  acquaint- 
ed with  three  members,  nor  have,  the  least  interest 
with  one.     My  printers  have  been  twice  prosecut- 
ed, to  my  great  expense,  on  account  of  discourses  I 
writ  for  the  public  service,  without  the  least  reflection 
on  parties  or  persons ;  and  the  success  I  had  in  those 
of  the  Drapier,  was  not  owing  to  my  abilities,  but 
to  a  lucky  juncture,  when  the  fuel  was  ready  for  the 
first  hand  that  would  be  at  the  pains  of  kindling  it. 
It  is  true,  both  those  envenomed  prosecutions  were 
the  workmanship  of  a  judge,  who  is  now  gone  to  his 
own  place.     But,  let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  am  deter- 
mined, henceforth,  never  to  be  the  instrument  of 
leaving  an  innocent  man  at  the  mercy  of  that  bench. 
It  is  certain  there  are  several  particulars  re- 
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lating  to  this  kingdom  (I  have  mentioned  a  few  of 
them  in  one  of  my  Drapier's  letters)  which  it  were 
heartily  to  be  wished  that  the  parliament  would 
take  under  their  consideration,  such  as  will  no  way 
interfere  with  England,  otherwise  than  to  its  advan- 
tage. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  is  touched  at  in  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  about 
the  highways;  which,   indeed,  are  almost  every- 
where scandalously  neglected.     I  know  a  very  rich 
man  in  this  city,  a  true  lover  and  saver  of  his  money, 
who,  being  possessed  of  some  adjacent  lands,  has 
been  at  great  charge  in  repairing  effectually  the 
roads  that  lead  to  them ;  and  has  assured  me,  that 
his  lands  are  thereby  advanced  four  or  five  shillings 
an  acre,  by  which  he  gets  treble  interest.     But,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  all  over  the  kingdom  the  roads  are 
deplorable;  and  what  is  more  particularly  barba- 
rous, there  is  no  sort  of  provision  made  for  travellers 
on  foot;  no,  not  near  the  city,  except  in  a  very  few 
places,  and  in  a  most  wretched  manner:   whereas 
the  English  are  so  particularly  careful  in  this  point, 
that  you  may  travel  there  a  hundred  miles  with  less 
inconvenience  than  one  mile  here.     But,  since  this 
may  be  thought  too  great  a  reformation,  I  shall  only 
speak  of  roads  for  horses,  carriages,  and  cattle. 

Ireland  is,  I  think,  computed  to  be  one-third 
smaller  than  England ;  yet,  by  some  natural  disad- 
vantages, it  would  not  bear  quite  the  same  pro- 
portion in  value,  with  the  same  encouragement. 
However,  it  has  so  happened,  for  many  years  past, 
that  it  never  arrived  to  above  one-eleventh  part  in 
point  of  riches;  and  of  late,  by  the  continual  de- 
crease of  trade,  and  increase  of  absentees,  with  other 
<^ircumstances  not  here  to  be  mentioned,  hardly  to 
a  fifteenth  part;   at  least,  if  my  calculations  be- 
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right,  which  I  doubt  are  a  little  too  favourable  on 
our  side. 

Now,  supposing  day-labour  to  be  cheaper  by  one 
half  here  than  in  England,  and  our  roads,  by  the 
nature  of  our  carriages  and  the  desolation  of  our 
country,  to  be  not  worn  and  beaten  above  one 
eighth  part  so  much  as  those  of  England,  which  is 
a  very  moderate  computation,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
mending  of  them  would  be  a  greater  burden  to  this 
kingdom  than  to  that. 

There  have  been,  I  believe,  twenty  acts  of  par- 
liament, in  six  or  seven  years  of  the  late  king,  for 
mending  long  tracts  of  impassable  ways  in  several 
counties  of  England,  by  erecting  turnpikes,  and 
receiving  passage-money  in  a  manner  that  every- 
body knows.  If  what  I  have  advanced  be  true,  it 
would  be  hard  to  give  a  reason  against  the  same 
practice  here;  since  the  necessity  is  as  great,  the 
advantage,  in  proportion,  perhaps  much  greater, 
the  materials  of  stone  and  gravel  as  easy  to  be 
found,  and  the  workmanship  at  least  twice  as  cheap. 
Besides  the  work  may  be  done  gradually,  with  al- 
lowances for  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  by  so  many 
perch  a  year;  but  with  a  special  care  to  encourage 
skill  and  diligence,  and  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  un- 
dertakers, to  which  we  are  too  liable,  and  which 
are  not  alwavs  confined  to  those  of  the  meaner  sort : 
but  against  these,  no  doubt,  the  wisdom  of  the  na- 
tion may  and  will  provide. 

Another  evil,  which,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  the 
public  care,  is  the  ill  management  of  the  bogs; 
the  neglect  whereof  is  a  much  greater  mischief  to 
this  kingdom  than  most  people  seem  to  be  aware  of. 

It  is  allowed,  indeed,  by  those  who  are  esteemed 
most  skilful  in  such  matters,  that  the  red,  swellings 
mossy  bog,  whereof  we  have  so  many  large  tracts. 
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in  this  island,  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  fully  re- 
duced; but  the  skirts,  which  are  covered  with  a 
green  coat,  easily  may,  being  not  accretion,  or 
annual  growth  of  moss,  like  the  other. 

Now  the  landlords  are  generally  so  careless  as  to 
suffer  their  tenants  to  cut  their  turf  in  these  skirts, 
as  well  as  the  bog  adjoined;  whereby  there  is  yearly 
lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  throughout  the 
kingdom,  never  to  be  recovered. 

But  this  is  liot  the  greatest  part  of  the  mischief: 
for  the  main  bog,  although  perhaps  not  reducible 
to  natural  soil,  yet,  by  continuing  large,  deep, 
straight  canals  through  the  middle,  cleaned  at  proper 
times  as  low  as  the  channel  or  gravel,  would  be- 
come secure  summer. pasture;  the  margins  might, 
with  great  profit  and  ornament,  be  filled  with 
quickins,  birch,  and  other  trees  proper  for  such  a 
soil,  and  the  canals  be  convenient  tor  water-car- 
riage  of  the  turf,  which  is  now  drawn  upon  sled-* 
cars  with  great  expense,  difficulty,  and  loss  of  time, 
by  reason  of  the  many  turf-pits  scattered  irregularly 
through  the  bog,  wherein  great  numbers  of  cattle 
,  are  yearly  drowned.  And  it  has  been,  I  confess, 
to  me  a  matter  of  the  greatest  vexation,  as  well  as 
wonder,  to  think  how  any  landlord  could  be  so  ab- 
surd as  to  suffer  such  havoc  to  be  made. 

All  the  acts  for  encouraging  plantations  of  forest- 
trees  are,  I  am  told,  extremely  defective;  which, 
with  great  submission,  must  have  been  owing  to  a 
defect  of  skill  in  the  contrivers  of  them.  In  this 
climate,  by  the  continual  blowing  of  the  west- souths 
west  wind,  hardly  any  tree  of  value  will  come  to 
perfection  that  is  not  planted  in  groves,  except  very 
rarely,  and  where  there  is  much  land- shelter.  I 
have  not,  indeed,  read  all  the  acts;  but  from  inquiry, 
I  cannot  learn  that  the  planting  iu  groves  is  enjoin* 
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%d.  And  as  the  effects  of  these  laws,  I  have  not 
seen  the  least,  in  many  hundred  miles  riding,  ex- 
cept about  a  very  few  gentlemen's  houses,  and  even 
those  with  very  little  skill  or  success.  In  all  the 
rest,  the  hedges  generally  miscarry,  as  well  as  the 
larger  slender  twigs  planted  upon  the  tops  of  ditches, 
merely  for  want  of  common  skill  and  care. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  greater  and  quicker  profit 
could  be  made,  than  by  planting  large  groves  of  ash 
a  few  feet  asunder,  which  in  seven  years  would 
make  the  best  kind  of  hop-poles,  and  grow  in  the 
same  or  less  time  to  a  second  crop  from  their  roots. 

It  would  likewise  be  of  great  use  and  beauty  in 
our  desert  scenes,  to  oblige  cottagers  to  plant  ash 
or  elm  before  their  cabins,  and  round  their  potatoe- 
gardens,  where  cattle  either  do  not  or  ought  not  to 
come  to  destroy  them. 

The  common  objection  against  all  this,  drawn 
from  the  laziness,  the  perverseness,  or  thievish  dis* 
position,  of  the  poor  native  Irish,  might  be  easily 
answered,  by  showing  the  true  reasons  for  such  ac- 
cusations, and  how  easily  those  people  may  be 
brought  to  a  less  savage  manner  of  life:  but  my 
printers  have  already  suffered  too  much  for  my  spe- 
culations. However,  supposing  the  size  of  a  native's 
understanding  just  equal  to  that  of  a  dog  or  ahorse, 
1  have  often  seen  those  two  animals  civilized  by  rcr 
wards  at  least  as  much  as  by  punishments. 

It  would  be  a  noble  achievement  to  abolish  the 
Irish  language  in  this  kingdom,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
oblige  all  the  natives  to  speak  only  English  on 
every  occasion  of  business,  in  shops,  markets,  fairs, 
and  other  places  of  dealing :  yet  I  am  wholly  de- 
ceived, if  this  might  not  be  effectually  done  in  less 
than  half  an  age,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expence;  for 
f  uch  I  lopk  upon  a  tax  to  be  of  only  six  thousand 
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;ounds  a-year,  to  accomplish  so  great  a  work, 
'his  would,  in  a  great  measure,  civilize  the  most 
barbarous  among  them,  reconcile  them  to  our  cus- 
toms and  manner  of  living,  and  reduce  great  num- 
bers to  the  national  religion,  whatever  kind  may 
then  happen  to  be  established.  This  method  is 
plain  and  simple ;  and  although  I  am  too  despond- 
ing to  produce  it,  yet  I  could  heartily  wish  some 
public  thoughts  were  employed  to  reduce  this  un- 
cultivated people  from  that  idle,  savage,  beastly, 
thievish  manner  of  life,  in  which  they  continue  sunk 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
country  gentleman  to  find  a  servant  of  human  ca- 
p9C\iy,  or  the  least  tincture  of  natural  honesty,  or 
who  does  not  live  among  his  own  tenants  in  conti- 
nual fear  of  having  his  plantations  destroyed,  his 
cattle  stolen,  and  his  goods  pilfered. 

The  love,  affection,  or  vanity  of  living  in  Eng- 
land, continuing  to  carry  thither  so  many  wealthy 
families,  the  consequences  thereof,  together  with 
the  utter  loss  of  all  trade,  except  what  is  detrimental, 
which  has  forced  such  great  numbers  of  weavers, 
and  others,  to  seek  their  bread  in  foreign  countries ; 
the  unhappy  practice  of  stocking  such  vast  quanti- 
ties of  land  with  sheep  and  other  cattle,  which  re- 
duces twenty  families  to  one :  those  events,  I  say, 
have  exceedingly  depopulated  this  kingdom  for  se- 
veral years  past.  I  should  heartily  wish,  therefore, 
under  this  miserable  dearth  of  money,  that  those 
who  are  most  concerned  would  think  it  advisable  to 
Mve  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year,  which  is 
now  sent  out  of  this  kingdom,  to  feed  us  with  com. 
There  is  not  an  older  or  more  uncontroverted 
maxim  in  the  politics  of  all  wise  nations,  than  that 
of  encouraging  agriculture:  and  therefore,  to  what 
'kiiid  of  wisdom  a  practice  so  directly  contn^ry 
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aipong  us  may  be  reduced,  I  am  by  no  means  a 
judge.  If  labour  and  people  make  the  true  riches 
of  a  nation,  what  must  be  the  issue  where  one  part 
of  the  people  are  forced  away,  and  the  other  have 
nothing  to  do  ? 

If  it  should  be  thought  proper  by  wiser  heads, 
that  his  majesty  might  be  applied  to  in  a  national 
way,  for  giving  the  kingdom  leave  to  coin  half- 
pence for  its  own  use,  I  believe  no  good  subject 
will  be  under  the  least  apprehension  that  such  a  re- 

?uest  could  meet  with  refusal,  or  the  least  delay, 
^erhaps  we  are  the  only  kingdom  upon  earth,  or 
that  ever  was  or  will  be  upon  earth,  which  did  not 
enjoy  that  common  right  of  civil  society,  under  the 
proper  inspection  of  its  prince  or  legislature,  to  coin 
money  of  all  usual  metals  for  its  own  occasion. 
Every  petty  prince  in  Germany,  vassal  to  the  em- 
peror, enjoys  this  privilege.  And  I  have  seen  in 
this  kingdom  several  silver  pieces,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion   of    CIVITAS     WATSRPQRD,     DROGHEDAGH^    aud 

Other  towns. 
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TWO  LETTERS 


TO  THE 

PUBLISHER  OF  THE  DUBLIN  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


[The  following  tracts,  the  humour  aud  tendency  of  which  seem 
to  ascertain  their  authenticity,  are  now  for  the  first  time  re. 
cdTed  into  a  collection  of  Swift's  works.  Seyeral  of  the  Dean's 
lighter  pieces  and  Terses,  as  also  three  letters  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  coals,  appear  in  the  paper  from  which  the  following  fngi. 
tiye  pieces  hare  been  extracted.  The  Parallel  between  a  poem 
and  a  house,  resembles,  in  all  respects,  the  poem  on  Vanburgh's 
house.    Vol.  XIV.  p.  76.] 


Saturday,  September  14,  1728. 
To  the  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  Weeklsf  Joumul. 

Nemo  in  sese  tentat  descendere. 

PSRS. 

Sim 

1  SAT  down  the  other  day  to  take  myself  into  con* 
sideration,  thinking  it  an  odd  thing  that  I  should 
cast  my  eyes  so  much  abroad  to  make  discoveries  of 
other  people,  and  should  never  care  or  bethink  what 
I  myself  was  doing  at  home.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found 
9elf^refleciwn  to  be  a  very  disagreeable  thing.    I 
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was  ever  very  well  with  myself  upon  the  whole  ; 
but  when  I  come  to  this  piece-work,  I  saw  so  many 
faults  and  flaws,  so  many  things  wanting,  and  so 
many  to  be  mended,  that  I  did  not  know  where  to 
begin,  or  what  to  say,  but  grew  prodigiously  sick  of 
the  subject:  in  fine,  I  became  thoroughly  chagrined 
and  out  of  humour,  till,  after  much  musing,  I  most 
manfully  came  to  a  conclusion,  and  so  softened  up 
my  long  run  of  questions  and  answers  into  this 
issue.  Well !  I  care  not  though  I  ha'nt  ten  thoo- 
sand  per  annum ;  yet  I  am  a  projector,  and  expect 
twice  this  sum  very  soon.  Well  \  What  if  I  an't  a 
a  minister  of  state  ?  I  am  a  poet ;  and  strait  to  pen^ 
ink,  and  paper,  I  betook  me ;  and  with  these  two 
single  considerations,  I  outbalanced  the  whole  posse 
of  articles  that  weighed  just  now  against  me.  I 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  poems, 
odes,  satires,  and  ballads ;  I  compared  poetry  and 
building  together,  as  you  will  see  it  done  in  my 
parallel  in  this  paper.  I  went  on  in  the  manner 
immediately  following,  and  drew  out  the  proposals 
hereafter  specified  for  raising  14.54,674,  12s.  in  two 
years :  I  grew  well  with  myself  in  half  an  hour,  was 
as  rich  as  a  Jew,  and  as  great  as  a  lord.  I  despised 
every  body  that  could  not  write  and  make  songs ;  I 
put  on  my  best  wig,  coat,  and  best  laced  shirt,  and 
away  I  went  to  Lucas's  to  laugh  at  all  the  prig  pup- 
pies that  could  not  speak  Spanish. 

Before  I  came  to  this  dernier,  (amongst  a  million] 
I  remember  the  few  following  observations  occurred 
to  me  :  As  that  a  poet  and  projector  are  very  near  a 
l^in;  the  same  fire  and  spirit,  the  same  invention, 
penetration,  and  forecast  being  required  to  frame  a 
project  and  a  poem,  especially  projects  of  architec- 
ture and  building  ;  to  both  which  1  shall  speak,  and 
show  their  near  resemblance  by  and  by.    For  im 
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stance,  yoi|  must,  both  in  poetry  and  projects,  first 
l^y  your  plan  and  ground-worH ;  one  part  must  pre«- 
cede  and  4raw  on,  and  answer  another;  you  must  nq% 
only  frame  t^e  main  bo4y»  and  shell  or  hull  in  one, 
tmd  the  drama  or  design  in  the  other  ;  but  you  must 
contrive  passages,  wings,  out-houses,  colonnades» 
pprches,  kc.  which  in  poetry  answer  proemiunis, 
digressions,  parentheses,  episodes,  incidents,  pero; 
rations,  conclusions,  prefaces  and  indexes:  Then 
the  fable  of  a  poeip,  or  the  ground-work  of  a  pro- 
ject, must  be  equally  probable,  not  too  much  ex- 
ceeding life,  taken  from  nature,  or  something  very 
likjB  pature.  In  the  execution  of  both,  you  must 
grow  frofn  chaos  aiid  darkness,  to  the  little  glimmer- 
ings of  existence  first,  and  thei;  proceed  to  more 
lightspme  appearances  afterwards,  keeping  always 
the  tip-top  sple^dQur  ^d  sublim/e  in  view,  being 
yery  confident  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
s^aripg  no  pains,  nor  money  if  you  have  it,  to  pu^ 
tlie  perforn^ance  3  cursing  the  diffidence  and  impa- 
jtieuce  of  a  certain  soft  of  people  of  the  quiet  cast, of 
n^J^d,  never  being  discouraged  ^t  ajay  unkind  n^u^ 
or  cross-grained  deity  that  obstructs  the  pullulation 
of  the  durum  vegetaturum,  or  who  will  not  yet  suf- 
fer the  poem  to  become  correct  and  complete ;  so 
that  one  may  immediately  say  of  the  author^ 

Os  populi  merubae,  et  cedro  digna  locatom* 

And  if  at  last  the  project  miscarries,  and  the  poem 
be  damned,  you  are  to  curse  fortune,  and  damn  a  taste- 
less, unbelieving  world ;  you  are  to  drink  a  boUle  of 
port  after  a  quart  of  porter,  and  to  begin  a  new 
design  next  morning,  ei  sic,  in  circulo  ad  infinitum^ 
till  fame  and  fortune  court  you,  or  till  you  are  philo- 
sopher enough  to  despise  them,  which  is  all  one, 
and  then  die;  but  be  sure  you  never  forgive  the 

senseless  and  ungrateful  town*    Probatum  est. 

10 
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Now,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  declare  that  I 
pique  myself  mightily  upon  the  laudable  profes- 
sions which  I  treat  of;  and  I  do  freely  acknowledge 
and  own,  however  the  severe  sort  may  sneer  at  me 
for  it,  that  I  find  more  self-complacency  and  joy  of 
mind  from  my  professions  of  poetry  and  project- 
hunting,  than  from  my  knighthood,  though  it  be  the 
very  mirror  and  glory  of  all  knighthood,  than  from 
my  learning,  my  birth,  my  little  fortune  and  skill 
in  dress,  or  my  making  love,  or  from  any  other  ad- 
vantage of  mine  over  the  herd  of  men;  and  to  cut 
down  the  cool  ones  all  at  once,  I  hereby  loudly  af- 
firm, that  the  joy  of  mind  arising  from  one's  being 
conscious  that  he  is  a  poet,  exceeds  all  other  advan- 
tages of  mind,  body,  and  fortune  whatever. 

In  short  I'll  out  with  the  secret : — Depend  on't 
gentlemen,  that  poetry  is  meat,  drink,  clothes,  wash- 
ing, and  lodging,  and  I  know  it.  And  I  appeal  for 
the  truth  on't  to  every  hackney  author,  in  prose  as 
well  as  verse,  in  town.  You'll  allow,  I  believe,  all 
happiness  to  consist  in  imagination,  that  is,  in  men's 
way  of  thinking  themselves  to  be  happy  or  not;  crede 
quod  hahe$9  et  habes.  Now,  I  hope  there  is  nobody 
that  will  dispute  the  right  of  imagination  with  a 
poet,  Ergo-^—on  which  foundation,  1  never  fail  to 
argue  thus  with  myself :  My  lord  has  disappointed 
me,  true ;  d — n  him,  I  have  more  sense  than  he ;  he 
can't  take  my  wit  and  my  pen  from  me,  and  good 
sense  and  wit  are  a  fortune  at  all  times.  What  though 
he  makes  me  hate  him  for  a  thousand  reasons,  be 
shan't,  he  can't  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  myself—- 
d*— n  him,  I  made  two  lines  to  day  of  more  worth 
and  value  than  him,  and  his,  and  all  that  belong  to 
him. 

Sed  Yatem  egregium !  Cui  non  sit  publica  Tena^ 
Qui  nihil  expositam  soleat  deducere,  nee  qui 
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Communi  feriat  carmen  triTiale  inonet&  i 

Huoc !  Qualem  neqaeo  monstrarey  et  seatio  tantikin. 

!^cellent,  by  my  s — ^1.  Seniio  tantum  /  and  so,  hang 
your  lords  and  squires,  your  coaches  and  equipages. 

Ad  incubatum^  Sir  James ;  fear  not  the  /tm«  /a- 
bor  et  mora  ;  write,  qiAod  demorsos  sapit  ungues^  and 
then  you  are  happy,  you  are  rich  ;  Apollo*s  your 
patron,  and  the  muses,  and  the  fawns,  and  old  SiU* 
nusy  et  Bacchus  Pater^  will  crown  you  with  Joy,  and 
your  head  will  never  ache,  and  your  belly  will  never 
croak  with  the  colic.  Consider  this  you  wise  ones^ 
and  believe  it  to  be  true  : 

•    Bacchum  Iq  remotis  etfhnina  rupibas, 
Vidi  doceotem,  credite  posteri. 

Believe  me  I  say,  and  consider  what  follows  as  a 
proof  of  it. 

If  about  three  I  find  the  company  slink  off,  and 
that  I  am  left  alone  in  the  green,  I  retire  to  a  bench, 
where  I  pull  out  Virgil,  and  read  the  description  of 
Elysium  till  five,  contemplating  how  the  shades 
are  entertained  below  with  philosophy,  and  how 
they  live  on  pure  ether,  amidst  groves  and  rivulets; 
this  done,  I  pay  a  visit  to  my  lady— drink  green- 
tea,  and  to  prevent  the  too  searching  quality  of  that 
piercing  fluid,  I  call  for  a  thin  slice  or  two  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  then  think  no  more  of  dinner  than 
dulness ;  dinner's  over  for  that  day.  If  at  night  I 
am  deserted  the  same  way,  at  the  playhouse  or  Lu- 
cas's, I  retire  ;  solitude  is  the  blessedest  state  in  the 
world ;  who  would  bear  the  noise  and  impertinency 
of  fops  and  fools?  So  I  read  a  little  philosophy  first, 
then  some  poetry,  or  a  little  Spanish  prose,  and  ne- 
ver awake  out  of  my  studies  till  all  the  house  is  a- 
sleep ;  and  then  it's  too  late  to  think  of  sending  to 
the  cook's,  or  going  to  a  tavern,  and  so  truly  I  e'en  go 
to  bed.   I  am  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  sleeping* 
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and  take  it  to  be  a  very  nourishing  thing.  If  I  am 
served  the  same  way  the  second  day,  I  amuse  my 
bowels  with  my  own  works,  for  which,  I  own,  I  ne- 
ver do  want  bowels.  If  the  sun  shines  not  more  fa- 
vourable the  third  day,  I  write ;  invention  takes  off 
all  attention  to' every  thing  hut  itself;  whenrtfiy  brain 
is  full,  my  belly  is  never  empty ;  nor  do  I  care  who 
dines  or  sups,  if  I  make  and  like  my  own  verses: 
By  wanting  provisions  that  day,  I  generally  provide 
for  many  days,  in  some  epistle  or  dedication,  and 
may  be  I  have  provided  that,  as  I  shall  live  well,  so 
I  shall  never  die  ;  and,  that  night  I  dream  of  whole 
markets  of  meat,  and  whole  rivers  of  wine. 

N.  B.  A  little  bread,  ale,  and  porter,  must  be 
supposed  each  day  in  s(»me  lucid  interval. 

The  brain  being  drained, — on  the  fourth  day  I  be- 
gin to  have  some  liitle  compassion  for  my  virtuous 
and  forbearing  guts :  Hang  it,  says  I,  one  cannot 
study  and  labour  always — I  will  e'en  go  and  divert 
my  lord — he'll  rejoice  to  see  me — 111  tay  my  best 
things — so — "  sans  ceremony,  my  lord,  I  know  the 
beaux  esprits  are  always  at  home  with  your  lord^ 
ship — I'gad,  I  am  in  the  best  humour  iti  the  world, 
my  lord — ^my  spirits  are  all  up,  my  lord — I  have  fi- 
nished an  incomparable  piece,  my  lord — and  I  don't 
know  any  body,  my  lord,  that  relishes,  and  therefore 
deserves  to  have  good  things  said  to  him  more  than 
y6ur  lordship,  my  lord/'— so,  down  I  sit,  and  eat 
and  drink  like  a  devil. 

But,  pray  excuse  oie  gentlemen  for  this  digres- 
sion ;  digression  seems  to  be  the  very  life  and  soul 
of  writing,  and  therefore  I  here  present  you  with 
the  Parallel  I  promised  you  just  now,  between  a 
book  and  a  bouse,  and  between  building,  project- 
ing, and  writing. 

TOLt  vii,  g  c 
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TWO  LETTERS  OF  A  PROJECTOR. 


Saturday^  September  21,  1728. 

TO  THE 

PUBLISHER  OF  THE  DUBLIN  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

Nemo  in  sese  tentat  descendere. 

Pers. 


continuation  of  the  former. 
Sir, 

In  my  last  I  promised  you  a  parallel  between  a 
book  and  a  house,  and  between  building,  project- 
ing, and  writing.  As  also,  a  proposal  for  raising 
a  sum  not  exceeding  L.  54,674,  12s.  in  two  years. 

the  parallel. 
Cover  of  the  book — ^top  of  the  house.  Blank 
leaves — avenue.  Half  title-page — court-yard  and 
wall.  Whole  title-page — front  of  the  house.  De- 
dication-—porter,  who  tells  lies,  and  flatters  all  day 
long,  for  the  good  of  the  family,  but  to  the  utter 
abuse  of  the  person  he  speaks  to.  Preface — hally 
wherein  are  contained  guns,  pikes,  and  bows,  for  the 
defence  of  the  premises.  Contents — ^the  mistress 
of  the  family.    Introduction — the  stair-case.     5ulk 
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of  the  book — ^the  master  of  the  house  and  furniture. 
Ornaments — ^trophies,  figures,  similies,  &c.  Index 
— ^the  house  of  office. 

I  might  go  on  and  shew,  how  particular  sorts  of 
writing  resemble  particular  sorts  of  building,  and  that 
an  epic  poem  is  like  a  palace,  and  the  panegyric  its 
painted  walls:  That  school  divinity  is  like  a  church, 
where  the  terms  of  art,  like  the  seats  and  pulpit,  lie 
always  in  the  same  situation,  and  may  be  made  use 
on  very  aptly  to  different  purposes,  according  to 
the  present  possessors  and  occupiers,  and  serve  the 
end  of  the  heterodox  at  one  time  and  orthodox  at 
another :  That  the  law  is  like  our  ancestors'  woodea 
houses,  with  wooden  furniture,  where  you  are  con- 
tinually offended  with  knots  and  hurt  with  tlaws, 
and  are  very  often  fired  out  of  all  you  have  :  That 
mathematics  resemble  a  well-built  arch;  logic  a 
castle;  and  romances,  castles  in  the  air :  Divinity  is 
like  St  Paul's  church  at  London,  that  will  never  be 
finished,  nor  be  liked  by  every  body,  and  that  will 
be  always  decaying,  repairing,  and  mending:  So- 
phistry is  a  dark  entry,  and  irony  a  vault ;  digres- 
sion a  drawing-room,  history  a  gallery,  essays  a 
dining-room,  and  sermons  a  bed-chamber:  Poetry 
may  be  compared  to  Gresham  college,  where  there 
is  a  variety  of  gewgaws  and  rarities,  which  when  you 
have  seen  you  come  away,  but  are  neither  the  bet- 
ter, wiser,  or  richer  for  them. 

There  are  many  pieces  of  writing  like  one  famous 
building  in  this  city.  Heraldry  is  bedlam  ;  Church 
controversy,  bedlam;  Law  terms  of  art,  bedlam. 
Physic-terms,  bedlam  -,  Journals,  bedlam  ;  Ad- 
vertisements, bedlam.  Modern  political  tracts,  bed- 
lam. I  might,  I  say,  pursue  this  subject,  had  I  a 
mind,  atld  shew  that  the  Chillingworth  and  Hoad- 
leian  style  and  writings  are  the  true  and  ancient  Tus- 
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can  dialects,  simple,  well-concerted,  and  pat  toge* 
ther;  beautiful  enough^  and  what  will  last  as  long 
as  the  sun  shines  by  means  of  their  proportion;  and 
that  they  who  write  in  defence  of  impositions  and 
constraint  of  opinions,  raise  their  worth  in  the  right 
Gothic  order,  far  remote  from  the  ancient  propor- 
tions and  ornaments  of  buildings,  with  a  pillar  here 
of  a  vast  massy  form,  and  there  another  as  slender 
as  a  pole,  having  capitals  without  any  certain  di* 
mensions,  and  carved  with  thorny  leaves  of  thistles, 
coleworts,  and  bear*s-foot;  so  that  to  see  'em  or 
touch  'em  offends  you ;  but  the  comfort  is,  they 
will  not  last  long. 

I  might  go  through  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  the  Co- 
rinthian, the  Composite,  and  add  the  Attic  order  also, 
and  shew  you  the  several  authors  and  their  writings 
that  have  resemblance  to  thenl ;  but  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  do  it  at  this  time,  nor  to  shew  you  the  re« 
semblance  that  several  styles  and  kind  of  writing 
have  to  the  inside  and  furniture  of  buildingSi 
whether  palaces,  private  houses,  lodges,  or  public 
buildings ;  as,  that  history  puts  one  in  mind  of  the 
house-keeper  and  nurse,  and  sometimes  the  good- 
woman  of  the  house ;  that  poetry  is  the  china-ware, 
ethics,  the  looking-glasses ;  common-place  books, 
p,  g»p*t6;  commentaries,  candles  in  dark  lanterns, 
which  neither  see  themselves,  nor  let  any  thing  else 
be  seen  :  that  an  epic  poem  is  a  feast ;  translations^ 
hashes ;  miscellanies,  olios  ;  that  odes  are  tarts  and 
cheese-cakes;  dedications,  whip  syllabubs;  epistles, 
pot-luck;  lampoons,  table-talk;  satires,  tea-tables; 
and  polyanthuses,  chamber-maids,  that  do  alltiiebn^ 
siness  of  the  house; — and  a  thousand  more,  which 
some  time  or  other  I  will  record  in  this  my  never- 
dying  registry ;  instead  of  which,  for  the*  present, 
take  what  follows. 
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A   LIST   OF  MY   PBOPOSALS    FOR  RAISING   A   SUM   NOT 
EXCEEDING  L.54,674,    t2s.  IN  TWO  YEARS. 

For  my  new  comedy  this  winter. 
The  first  third  night,  L.  500    0    0 

The  second  third  night,  .  150    0    0 

The  third  third  night,  .  150    0    0 

From  the  printer,         .  •         105    0    0 

For  the  dedication,  .  .  105    O    0 

Ditto  for  my  tragedy  next  winter,       lOlO    0    0 
For  my  two  farces  each  winter,  100    0    0 

In  fame  for  them,  placed  to  ac- 
count as  value  received,  .  5000     0    0 
For  fifty-two  papers  to  be  sent,  as 

the  humour  bites,  to  the  printer, 

once  a  foitnight,  .  •  54     0    0 

For  casual  pamphlets,  at  a  mo- 

derate  computation,  from  the  book- 
sellers, .  100  0  0 
From  the  government  for  ditto  200  0  0 
From' ditto  in  fame,  .  .  100  0  0 
For  answering  Mist's  Journal,  200  0  0 
For  panegyrics  on  four  certain 

lords,  .  •  200    0    0 

For  casual  odes,  familiar  epistles, 

lampoons,  satires,  dedications,  loose 

letters  and  verses,  anagrams,  mottos 

for  rings  and  sign-posts,    stating 

cases,  drawing  petitions,  translating, 

correcting,  giving  hints,  lending  a 

thought,  altering  sentences,  adding 

paragraphs,  and  innumerable  deles, 

modestly  speaking,  .  .  500    0     0 

Husii-money  of  several  sorts,  200    0    0 

Carried  forward,    L.8t>74    0    0 
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Brought  over,     L.8674    0    0 

For  a  scheme  to  prevent  runDing 
of  goods,  .  .  .  5000     0    0 

From  the  goverament  for  ways 
'and  means  for  two  years  .  10,000     0    0 

From  the  owner  of  the  lamps,  for 
lessening  their  number,  by  invent- 
'  ing  one  large  one,  which,  set  on  a 
pole  thirty  feet  high,  in  the  middle, 
shall  enlighten  every  the  least  part 
of  the  largest  street  in  town,  so  that 
one  may  read  Greek  by  it,  and  by 
inventing  an  asbestenous  phosphor 
to  save  the  expense  of  oil,  men*s 
labour,  &c.  which  phosphor  may 
remain  in  the  lamp  without  being 
tempered  or  attended,  as  long  as  the 
Ikmp  holds  together;  and  which 
lamps,  therefore,  need  never  be  re- 
moved ;  and  which  phosphor,  like 
the  stars,  will  always  shine  when 
the  sun  disappears  ;  for  this  inven- 
tion, L.  200  per  annum  for  ever, 
which,  at  30  years  purchase,  comes 
to  .  .  .  6000    0    0 

For  inventing  the  perpetual  mo- 
tion .  .  5000     0     0 

For  discovering  the  aequator 
stone,  which  points  the  needle  east 
and  west  \  .  •         20,000     0     0 

InaU  L.  54,674  12    0 

IMPERFECT  PROJECTS. 

To  make  salt  water  fresh. 
To  secure  ships  from  sinking. 
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To  restore  Roman  eloquence,  and  love  of  our 
country. 

To  convert  pagans. 

To  make  all  Christians  of  one  mind. 

To  revive  masquerades. 

To  calculate  nativities. 

To  break  Hawkins  and  his  agents,  by  abolish- 
ing  the  several  corporations  of  beggars,  whores^ 
pick-pockets,  and  rapparees. 

To  prevent  wrinkles  in  any  part  of  the  body  or 
the  face. 

To  prevent  both  sexes  from  ever  being  old 
women. 

A  preservative  against  the  involuntary  loss  of  a 
maidenhead. 

But  pray  excuse  haste.  Gentlemen,  you  shall  soon 
hear  from  me  more  fully  on  all  these  subjects.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

W.  B. 
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[The  following  three  letters  are  extracted  from  the  DabliD  Week* 
-  Ij^  Journal,  a  paper  in  which  Swift's  fugitiTe  pieces  sometimes 
appeared.  They  were  written  to  press  upon  the  Irish  people 
the  adTantage  of  supplying  themseWes  with  fuel  from  their  own 
mines^  a  point  which  Swift  had  greatly  at  heart,  andwhich  he  of. 
ten  touches  upon  inhis  other  tracts  in  tended  for  theimpro¥ement 
of  Ireland.  The  two  first  letters  l)car  the  well-known  initials 
of  M.  B.,  and  in  the  third,  these  letters,  and  the  exi)eriments 
which  they  announce,  are  directly  ascribed  to  the  Drapier,  a 
liberty  which  none  durst  at  that  time  haTe  assumed  without 
due  authority.  The  composition,  though  very  careless,  and 
still  more  defaced  by  typographical  blunders,  retains  strong 
marks  /of  the  Dean's  peculiar  sUrle.  The  letters  are  for  the  first 
time  collected  with  his  works.] 


Saturday,  August  9. 1729. 

TO  THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  DUBLIN  WEEKLY 

JOURNAL. 


Who  is  so  blind  as  he- 


That  can but  will  not  see. 


Sir, 

As  I  take  the  following  case  to  be  of  service  to  the 
kingdom  in  g^nie^^l,  as  well  as  this  city  in  particu- 
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lar^  I  look  upon  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  you  to 
publish  it  in  your  paper.  I  shall  make  no  other 
apology,  but  subscribe  myself  a  dear  friend  to  my 
country,  and 

Your's,  &c. 

S.  D.  H. 


To  all  the  Housekeepers  of  the  City  of  Dublin:  The  Ca$e  of 
many  thousand  poor  Inhabitants  oj  this  City :  In  a  Letter 
to  d  very  worthy  Member  of  Parliament^  isc. 

Dublio,  Aagvst  4.  17f0. 

Having  some  time  ago  laid  before  your  house  the 
case  of  many  thousand  poor  families  and  house- 
keepers of  the  city  of  Dublin,  concerning  the  ex- 
travagant rates  of  coals  in  this  city,  and  meeting 
with  some  success,  makes  me  now  reassume  this 
second  trouble,  which  none  but  those  who  were  eye- 
witnesses to  the  lamentable  state  and  condition  of 
the  poor,  all  this  last  hard  winter,  can  give  an  ex- 
act account  of.  In  a  word,  the  general  cry  through- 
out this  city  was  cold  and  hunger. 

Looking  back  into  the  Journals  of  your  House 
last  session,  and  the  state  of  the  accounts,  I  find  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  (no  less  than  four  thou- 
sand pounds)  allowed  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish 
coals,  i.  e.  for  laying  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  our  own 
coals  to  lower  the  extravagant  price  of  the  White- 
haven coal,  &c.  which  coal  was  no  less  than  30s» 
per  ton  this  last  winter,  when  the  Irish  coals  (if  any 
could  have  been  spared  or  kept  in  stock  till  winter;, 
by  our  new  company  of  adventurers,  were  sold  at 
I4s.  and  l5s.  per  ton. 
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The  mismanagement  thereof,  the  misapplication 
of  that  fund,  the  disadvantageous  hazardous  situa^ 
tiou  of  this  new  projected  port,  the  embezzlement 
of  both  the  money  and  coals,  I  shall  treat  of  in  a 
more  particular  manner  hereafter. 

When  the  city  was  starving  all  the  last  winter  for 
want  of  coals,  there  was  not  one  barrel  of  Irish  coal 
to  be  had  at  any  rate  ;  and,  for  want  of  a  stock,  the 
Whitehaven  colliers  imposed  upon  us  what  rates 
they  pleased. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all,  or  a  great  part  of 
the  Irish  coals  imported,  and  to  be  laid  up  for  the 
winter  season,  was  sold  out  in  summer  to  the  bar- 
racks, the  custom-house,  and  the  glass-house. 

The  barracks. — The  computation,  at  so  many 
bushels  of  coal  to  a  room,  according  to  the  consump- 
tion and  lasting  of  Whitehaven  coal,  which  was 
near  one-third  less  to  the  poor  soldier  in  his  firing, 
and  the  slack  useless. 

The  custom-house. — The  commissioners  and  oflS- 
cers  having  a  hank  upon  the  Whitehaven  owners, 
they  dare  not  impose  upon  them  in  the  price  of 
their  coals,  so  that  they  might  have  been  spared  in 
selling  out  of  the  public  stock,  for  the  commission- 
ers would  have  been  content  to  have  a  stock  left  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  winter;  but  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  the  public  and  the  poor  are  always 
Jhe  last  to  be  served. 

As  I  conceive  such  a  stock  ought  not  to  be  de« 
livered  out  till  the  height  of  winter,  and  to  be  sold 
out  in  small  parcels,  as  half  a  barrel,  or  barrel  at 
most>  at  any  one  time,  still  to  keep  a  stock  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  keep  down  any  exaction, 
or  ^^orbitant  price,  laid  upon  coals. 

As  to  the  glass-house,  The  undertakers  in  the  one> 
and  the  adventurers  in  the  other»  are  most  of  them, 
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joined  in  company^  and  these  coals  consumed  in 
blowing  bottles. 

* 

A  new  experiment  in  finding  the  Vacuum. 

These  bottle-makers,  like  the  children,  play  with 
soap  and  water^  blowing  up  bottles  in  a  sun-shine 
day , makes  various  fine  colours  while  it  lasts,  and,  like 
their  pots  hitherto,  both  prove  alike  to  be — a  bubble. 

I  am  no  way  for  discouraging  the  design,  though, 
as  yet,  it  has  proved  all  in  vain,  but  entirely  against 
lessening  the  stock  (designed  so  to  be  reserved  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  &c.)  upon  any  account  what- 
ever. 

And  I  find  the  glass-house  too  near  to  the  coal-yard 
and  to  the  city.  As  to  the  latter,  I  remember  two 
dreadful  fires,  occasioned  by  glass-houses  within 
this  city. 

Now  that  I  am  upon  this  subject  of  fire  and 
smoke,  T  must  mention  that  quarter  of  the  town, 
where  I  have  seen  such  a  train  of  coaches,  the 
ladies  taking  atour  to  the  Strand,  and  all  this  gaiety 
at  once  eclipsed  (like  the  chariot  of  the  sun)  by  a 
dark  thick  cloud  of  smoke.  This  glass-house  has 
been  complained  of  as  an  exceeding  great  nuisance 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  several  inhabi- 
tants thereabouts ;  but  as  the  design  is  good,  let 
them  try  their  hand  once  more,  until  'tis  brought 
to  some  perfection,  and  when  once  a  right  method 
is  found,  it  will  be  encouragement  to  proceed  fur- 
ther therein,  and  carry  on  the  work  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  town. 

As  to  the  keeping  a  Stock  of  CoaU. 
One  objection  to  our  Irish  coal,  if  kept  for  any 
time,  is,  that  the  sulphureous  matter  of  the  coal 
(when  dug  up  and  torn  out  of  its  natural  bed)  eva* 
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pocates  or  exhales  by  the  sun  and  air,  and  natnral 
causes  are  offered ;  but  we  know  that  a  coal,  thou^ 
it  may  lose  some  of  the  outward,  whether  sulphu- 
reous or  bituminous,  matter,  yet  the  inside  of  the 
coal  cannot  be  penetrated,  or  made  worse  either  by 
the  sun,  air,  water,  or  any  cause  whatsoever,  in  one 
season  or  two. 

And  how  easy  is  all  this  remedied  at  a  little  ex- 
pence,  when  a  thousand  of  furzes,  with  a  little  dirty 
stable  litter  on  it,  will  cover  twenty  thousand  tens  of 
coals. 

And  the  same  furzes  may  be  made  use  of  again,  as 
you  break  into  the  body  and  bulk  of  your  stock  of 
coals,  with  little  or  no  cost. 

I  come  now  to  lay  before  you  the  great  advao- 
.tage  of  a  coal  that  we  have  within  ourselves,  in  our 
own  province,  that  exceeds  any  other  coal  whatso- 
ever, that  is,  the  Kilkenny  coal.  I  appeal  to  all 
those  that  make  use  of  that  coal,  and  to  all  such  as 
ever  have  been  in  that  country,  for  a  just  report. 

What  will  neighbouring  nations,  what  will  pos- 
terity say  of  us,  that  for  so  great  a  series  of  time  as 
these  collieries  have  been  found  out,  the  use 
of  so  great  a  blessing  as  this  is  should  have  been 
so  long  neglected ;  they  may  truly  say,  an  igno- 
rant, indolent,  cursed,  slothful  people : — As,  when 
i¥e  find  a  good  mine,  we  don't  know  how  to  make 
use  of  it. 

Nature  affords  us  navigable  rivers  near  these  col* 
lieries,  the  Barrow,  upper  and  lower,  which  falls 
into  Ross,  Waterford,  and  other  ports :  And  when 
once  our  neighbouring  kingdom  can  get  a  trial, 
finding  the  vfuue  o(  this  coal  for  several  uses,  they 
will  be  glad,  at  any  rate,  to  purchase  that  which 
we  ourselves  have  foolishly  neglected  so  long  a  time« 
What  hardships  have  we  undergone!    What  im- 
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mense  sums  have  been  taken  out  of  this  kingdom ! 
laid  oat  for  a  much  worse  coat;  the  value  so  much 
inferior  to  this  of  the  Kilkenny,  that  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  comparison  in  goodness,  for  heat  and  dura- 
tion. 

This  is  the  ^reat  article  in  draining  the  money 
cot  of  the* kingdom,  without  any  the  least  return  : 
This  it  is  that  makes  silver  so  scarce ;  these  coUiers 
taking  na  other  money  over,  but  that  specie  alone. 

It  is  objected  the  difficulty  in  lighting  this  coaf : 
Do  the  people  in  that  country  make  any  difficulty  in 
lighting  their  fires  ?  and  is  turf  so  scarce  here,  that 

?ou  will  want  a  fire,  for  want  of  turf  to  light  it  f 
Ime  and  experience  will  tell  the  contrary. 

In  order  to  make  your  fire  bum  bright  and  cleaft 
^tis  no  more  than  to  add  a  bar  or  two  to  the  bottom 
of  your  grate,  to  give  it  more  air,  and  you  may 
have  a  constant  lasting  good  fire,  once  you  are  ac- 
customed to  it,  it  will  answer  all  the  ends  you  pro- 
pose. 

As  to  any  suffocating  smell  in  this  coal,  and  mak- 
ing people  drowsy,  those  that  are  conversant  with 
it  deny  the  assertion,  and  say,  it  is  the  violent  heat  in 
this,  more  than  in  any  other  coal,  which  may  be 
very  easily  qualified  : 

And  a  little  turf,  or  any  small  quantity  of  coal 
miict  with  it,  removes  all  objectipns  that  can  be 
made ;  as,  the  old  saying,  we  are  still  more  nice  than 
wise. 

Are  there  any  people  in  this  kingdom  so  free 
ffom  asthmas  as  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny :  Not  on- 
ly the  inhabitants,  but  all  others  that  resort  thither 
can  testify,  and  much  it  is  owing  to  their  fire,  free 
irom  smoke.  The  constant  thick  clouds  of  smoke 
that  hang  over  Dublin  are  so  nauseous^  the  air  so 
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corrnpted,  that  the  smell  of  the  smoke  is  perceptible 
some  miles  off,  insomuch,  that  fe^y  or  none  ever  es- 
cape without  some  disorder. 

Who  is  there  here  that  can't  see  the  cause,  and 
has  not  felt  the  effect  ?  None  but  those  that  are  in- 
ured to  this  fire  and  smoke,  that  has  so  intoxicated 
their  brains,  that  they  are  void  of  all  their  senses, 
and  in  such  a  lethargy  they  will  not  seek  relief. 

The  physicians  in  Dublin  make  it  their  constant 
practice  to  remove  their  patients  to  some  purer  air, 
near  the  suburbs,  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  city,  which 
in  winter  is  so  thick,  and  cloudy  enough  to  stifle 
men  and  beasts,  so  great  an  influence  that  it  affects 
even  the  blossom  and  bloom  of  the  flowers  in  the 
spring. 

And  the  chief  cause  of  the  bad  air  about  Dublin, 
proceeds  from  the  great  quantity  of  smoke  in  the 
coals  used  here ;  the  best  proof  that  can  be,  by  your 
senses  in  seeing  and  smelling. 

I  am  very  well  informed,  and  assured,  that  the 
common  rate  of  the  Kilkenny  coal,  at  the  pits,  is 
sixteenpence  the  stand  ;  the  stand,  is  five  hundred 
one  quarter  weight ;  that  four  stand  makes  one  ton 
one  hundred  weight ;  and  one  ton  of  this  coal  at  the 
pit  comes  to  about  a  crown  piece,  which,  with  the 
further  charge  by  water-carriage,  &c.  cannot  exceed 
in  the  whole  more  than  ten  or  twelve  shillings  per 
ton  in  Dublin,  for  Kilkenny  coal ;  when  the  same 
coal,  by  land-carriage  to  this  town,  commonly  costs 
.about  twenty  shillings  per  ton  in  Dublin  market* 
and  that  only  to  be  had  in  the  summer  season.  Is 
there  no  distinction  to  be  made,{when  one  ton  of  this 
coal  will  outlast  three  ton  of  any  other  coal  ?  Have 
you  no  thought  now,  (after  such  dear-bought  expe- 
rience these  many  years,)  of  keeping  what  little  mo- 
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ney  you  have  to  circulate  in  your  own  kingdom^  . 
and  lay  it  out  among  one  another  ?  O  gives,  civ£s» 
&c. 

.  I  have  been  very  well  assured,  that  several  of  the 
Whitehaven  owners  have  combined  together,  and 
have  declared,  that  this  next  winter  they  resolve  to 
starve  you  out  and  out,  by  raising  their  coals  to  for- 
ty shillings  a  ton,  on  account  of  the  usage  they  met 
with  from  the  Lord  Mayor  the  last  winter;  then 
necessity  will  compel  you  to  what  has  now  been  of- 
fered. 

As  to  the  new  projected  port — in  winter,  it  will 
avail  little  or  nothing;  beside  the  great  loss  to  the 
buyer  in  the  slack  of  this  coal,  and  many  other  dis- 
advantages to  all  but  the  proprietors  and  underta- 
kers. The  cause  of  lashing  out  in  this  satirical 
manner,  proceeds  not  from  any  fondness  for  variety, 
but  a  just  flight  of  passion,  that  people  should  be  so 
blind  and  infatuated,  in  point  of  their  own  interest 
and  welfare ;  but  no  inducement  can  swerve  me  from 
the  interest  of  my  country.  I  need  not,  nay  can- 
not urge  it  further ;  and  like  what  a  worthy  prelate 
said  upon  the  like  occasion,  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try,— Liberavi  animam  meanly — I  have  done  my  duty, 
and  discharged  my  conscience.  I  cannot  find  any 
but  who  will  be  pleased,  except  money-changers 
and  chimney-sweepers. 

Even  most  of  the  bankers;  (those  worthy  members 
of  the  commonwealth,)  will  be  for  it,  because  they 
can  get  no  exchange  to  and  fro  to  Whitehaven. 

Must  I,  at  last,  (Stewart-like),  address  myself 
to  the  ladies,  (too  hard  a  task  for  an  old  man  to 
undertake  with  pleasure,)  therefore  I  cannot  hold 
long  upon  the  subject. 

The  ladies  may  lay  aside  their  washes,  &c.  that  de- 
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stroj  the  complexioii.  This  presenres  it,  and  retiden 
the  Kilkenny  beauty  both  pore  and  lastmg  as  the 
Kilkenny  marble. 

Sir,  as  I  hav^  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  I 
refer  the  concltision  of  this  to  your  next.  And  anS 
for  the  present,  my  conntry's 

Most  humble^  &c. 

:.B. 
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SECOND  LETTER. 

Saturdaj,  Augnit  1 8, 1729; 

TO  TUB 

PUBLISHER  OF  THE  DUBLIN  WEEKLY  JOURNAL* 

Who  is  so  blind,  as  he— 
That  can — but  will  not  see. 

Sir, 

I  HAVB  in  your  last  given  you  a  small  sketch,  hop- 
iag,  the  next  session,  you  will  propose,  encourage, 
and  improve  the  method  already  taken  by  our  mas- 
ters and  owners  of  ships,  in  importing  Kilkenny 
coal  to  this  city,  for  immediate  relief;  that  we  may 
have  a  constant  supply  of  coals  to  this  city ;  and 
that  a  competent  stock  may  be  laid  in  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor. 

I  pray  and  wish,  (for  I  have  nothing  more  at 
heart,  no  other  view,  than  the  service  of  the  public), 
that  this  scheme  in  particular  serving  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  the  kingdom  in  general,  may  and  will 
be  improved. — For  my  part,  I  can  think  of  no  other 
surer  way  than  the  encouragement  of  importing 
the  coals  aforesaid. 

I  am  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

voL%  vn.  tx  d 
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N.  B.— The  reason  of  writing  and  communicating 
this  affair,  so  early  ^efore  the  session,  is  that  no  time 
should  be  lost ;  that  now  in  summer  the  coals  may 
be  dug  up,  (I  mean  in  great  quantities)  and  drawn 
from  the  pits  to  the  water  side. 

Now  the  way  is  paved,  and  a  clear  road^  with- 
out any  let  or  trouble  in  bringing  them. 

This  will  employ  the  poor,  and  a  great  many 
hands,  and  this,  this  is  the  time,  for  encouraging  and 
carrying  on  the  work,  as  this  city,  tht  head  of  this 
weak,  poor,  feeble  nation,  is  grown  so  monstrous 
great !  (a  head  too  big  for  the  body,)  so  in  propor- 
tion it  will  require  and  take  an  exceeding  greal 
quantity  of  coals  to  serve  it  with  firing. 

But  when  you  consider  the  difference,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  show  and  demonstrate  the  lasting  of 
this  coal,  that  in  a  *great  measure  will  lessen  the 
quantity  of  coals  to  supply  and  answer  this  great 
call,  and  save  you  above  one-third  in  the  charge 
of  your  firing.  It  will  save  immense  sums  tfaAt 
are  now  drawn  from  you  every  year  by  the 
Whitehaven  and  other  coUiers,  in  this  so  great  an 
article  and  charge  of  ^firing,  and  when  the  poorer 
sort  cannot  lay  in  a  stock  in  the  proper  season. 
Upon  many  aceounts,  as  embargos,  and  many  other 
accidents,  the  rates  and  price  of  coals  continually 
advance  and  grow  more  and  more.  The  making 
use  of  your  own  fuel,  of  what  sort  soever,  it  is  like 
the  poor  man's  case,  who,  when  he  has  a  garden  of 
his  own,  well  planted,  and  can  dig  up  his  own  po- 
tatoes, can  have  no  occasion  then  to  buy  potatoes 
from  his  neighbours. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  I  received  this  former  account,  I  sent  for 
one  hundred  weight  of  Kilkenny  coal,  which  cost  a 
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shilling,  and  weighed  one  quarter  of  the  hundred  of 
this  coal,  one  quarter  of  the  Whitehaven,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  hundred  of  the  Irish  coal, — ^so  ordered, 
for  an  experiment  or^trial,  three  separate  fires  to  be 
made.  The  latter  consumed  away  very  swift,  in  a 
blaze,  lasted  but  between  two  and  three  hours, 
(from  the  time  the  fire  was  full  lighted,)  leaving  lit* 
tie  or  no  cinders,  but  all  ashes. 

The  Whitehaven,  coal  lasted  between  four  and  five 
hours,  and  left  a  small  heap  of  cinders,  with  some 
slates ;  and  I  find  it  to  abound  with  slates,  and  very 
slaty  coal,  that  fiies  and  Crackles  in  the  fire.  The 
KHketmy  fire  held  good  and  clear,  above  nine  hours, 
with  a  great  heat.  Afterwards  my  fire-maker  wash- 
ed the  cinders  thereof,  and  made  as  good  a  fire  as  be- 
fore, and  so  continued  the  same  ;  which  convinced 
ne  of  the  extraordinary  goodness  of  this  coal,  pre* 
ferable  to  all  the  coals  that  I  ever  saw,  for  seve- 
ral uses,  the  most  beneficial  coal  that  I  ever  yet  read 
or  heard  of,  in  these  kingdoms,  or  in  all  Europe. 

Is  it  not  very  surprising?  or  can  any  sensible  man 
say  that  we  are  in  our  senses,  to  encourage,  and 
send  abroad  for  coals,  when  we  have  so  good  a  coal 
of  our  own  at  home ;  far  better  than  the  coal  which 
we  pay  so  much  ready  money  for,  and  so  little  to 
share  in  the  kingdom.  Now,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
and  affirm  it  to  be  the  very  best  coal  in  the  world. 

Look  at  your  prisons,  behold  the  vast  number  of 
pQor  debtors,  and,  with  pity,  look  upon  the  poor 
starving  in  your  streets ;  while  the  rich  and  estated 
men  live  in  pomp,  and  innate  folly  and  prodigality 
abroad,  draining  this  poor  ^country  of  their  wealth. 

And  when  many  poor  farmers  and  other  manu- 
facturers, for  want  of  due  encouragement,  are  run- 
ning away,  and  transporting  themselves  to  the  plan- 
tations abroad;  see  the  decay  of  trade  in  general,  and 
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all  Other  the  misfortunes  that  surround  you :  that 
ivhich  was  formerly  called  the  Island  of  Saints,  the 
Plentiful  Island,  so  swarmed  with  the  poorer  sort, 
that  it  is  now  almost  an  Island  of  Beggars. 

The  curious,  upon  inquiry,  may  hare  a  full  ac- 
count of  these  coals  by  the  masters  and  owners  of 
ships,  at  Aston's  Quay,  Dublin. 

Some  papers  have  been  brought  here,  as  propo- 
sals, in  relation  to  some  new  discoveries  of  more  coal 
mines,  and  the  more  the  better ;  but  at  first  sight 
they  seem  to  favour  too  much  of  self-interest. 

Till  these  projectors  bring  specimens,  and  to  such 
a  bearing  as  the  Whitehaven,  and  till  there  be  a  se- 
curity for  the  ships,  where  the  proposalists  call  for 
L  1 0,000,  though,  as  I  am  informed,  with  a  great  un- 
certainty of  performance,  and  another  call  by  way 
of  subscription  for  above  L.  20,000.  But  where 
and  how  the  money  will  be  raised  here,  and  upon 
what  security,  will  be  another  question. 

I  must  be  so  free  with  those  gentlemen  projec- 
tors, that  at  this  time  a  much  less  sum  than  either 
would  be  better  laid  out  for  the  relief  of  the  poor; 
and  since  I  can  have  no  other  view  (no  manner  of 
interest  there,)  than  serving  the  public,  entitled, 
without  any  apology,  to  a  much  greater  freedom  in 
this  city,  than  poor  projectors  begging  subscriptions 
to  carry  on  their  own  works,  in  the  manner  and  way 
they  have  heretofore  proposed. 

That  it  is  most  natural  to  begin  with  the  cojJs 
you  have  nearest  at  hand,  lying  in  your  own  pro* 
vince,  and  so  far  preferable,  that  no  other  coal  here 
can  sink  the  established  credit  of  the  Whitehaven  ; 
and  the  first  point  that  ought  to  be  cleared  up,  be- 
sides the  advantage  in  bringing  them  up,  both  by 
land  and  by  sea,  in  great  quantities  to  Dublin.  And 
if  the  Irish  coal  be  rated  from  fourteen  to  seventeen 
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shillings  per  ton,  and  Whitehaven  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  shillings,  and  the  Kilkenny  coal,  whicli  is 
three  times  a  more  lasting  and  better  coal,  and  may 
serve  for  an  alloy  to  the  former,  can  be  brought  at 
a  less  price  by  water-carriage,  as  before  mentioned, 
and  as  by  some  persons  that  made  trial,  and  freight- 
ed  ships  from  thence  at  their  own  expence,  have 
found  out  why  we  should  not  choose  the  latter, 
seems  very  strange.  And  further,  that  there  are 
several  other  coal  mines  lately  discovered  there,  and 
those  collieries  daily  improving,'  that  will  answer  all 
purposes ;  and  I  am  sure  I  can  depend  upon  the 
credit  of  so  many  worthy  gentlemen  that  make  a 
report  thereof,  and  which  in  a  proper  time  and  place 
you  will  hear  further  of. 

Excuse  haste. 
J  am  with  great  affection,  as  well  as  freedom, 

Your  most  humble,  &c. 

M.  B. 

N.  B. — ^This  letter,  (for  the  benefit  of  the  curious), 
is  to  be  sold  by  Christopher  Dixon,  printer,  at  th^ 
Post-Office,  Dublin.  Printed  alone,  for  the  conve- 
Biency  of  sending  them  to  the  country. 
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THE  DUBLIN  WEEKLY  JOURNAL, 
Saturday,  October  25,  1739. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  Weekly  Journal. 

Sir, 

We  had  some  time  ago,  in  your  Weekly  Journal, 
two  letters  abput  the  coals  for  the  use  of  this  city ; 
the  inseiting  this  Third  Letter,  as  it  relates  to  the 
former,  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  your  Correspondents, 
and  oblige  everyone  that  is  a  well  wisher  to  his  coun* 
try.  We  are,  • 

your  constant  readers, 
and  subscribe, 

A.  B.  C.  D.  &c-  ♦ 

A  Third  Letter,  in  answer  to  a  worthy  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  in  behalf  of  many  thousand  poor 
Inhabitants  of  this  City,  concerning  the  extrava- 
gant rates  of  Coals,  &c. 

Dnblio,  October  2S,  1729. 

Sir, 
Your  friends  being  abroad,  I  read,  as  you  desired^ 


*  In  this  letter  the  Drapier  is  spoken  of  as  a  third  person,  Htm 
uuthor  of  the  two  former.    It  is^  therefore^  probably  mi  U* 
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the  whole  budget  of  papers  you  sent  about  the 
coals. 

Proposals,  animadversions,  with  queries,  and  other 
remarks,  with  some  ridiculous  advertisements  in  ha- 
bit and  dress  more  suitable  to  coal-porters  than  gen- 
tlemen of  liberal  arts  and  education.  I  don't  know 
whose  hand  and  glove  fits — but  it  is  not  worth  the 
taking  up.  It  seems  to  be  somebody  full  of  scorbu- 
tic humour,  and  wants  Dr  Hinton*s  receipt. 

Upon  your  request,  I  inquired  into  this  affair  of 
coals;  and  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  poor, 
weak,  disordered  habit  and  constitution*  of  body, 
that  this  city  labours  under,  with  a  complication  of 
distempers,  requires  some  remedies,  without  jar« 
ring  at  one  another. 

One  great  disorder  and  complaint  about  coals, 
(which  the  Drapier  most  justly  observes)  is,  that 
there  was  a  considerable  sum  of  money  advanced 
for  the  encouragement  of  Irish  coals,  for  laying  in, 
namely,  a  sufficient  stock  of  our  own  coals,  to  lower 
the  extravagant  rates  of  the  Whitehaven  coal. 

When  the  city  was  starving  all  the  last  winter  for 
want  of  coals,  there  was  not  one  barrel  of  this  Irish 
coal  to  be  had  at  any  rate,  and  for  want  of  that 
stock  the  Whitehaven  colliers  imposed  upon  us 
what  rates  they  pleased. 

He  also  tried  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  seve- 
ral sorts  of  coals',  and  sent  for  one  hundred  of  Kil- 
kenny coal,  which  cost  a  shilling,  and  weighed  one 
quarter  of  an  hundred  of  that  coal,  one  quarter  of 
the  Whitehaven,  and  a  quarter  of  kundred  of  the 


own  writing,  which  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  great  inaccu. 
racj  of  the  style.  Much  of  the  indiflferent  grammar  may  be  as. 
cribed  to  the  incorrect  mod^  of  publication. 
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Irish  coal,  and  so  ordered,  for  an  experiment  or  trial, 
three  several  fires  to  be  made.  The  latter  consumed 
away  very  swift  in  a  blaze,  lasted  between  two  and 
three  hours,  (from  the  time  that  the  fire  was  full 
lighted)  leaving  little  or  no  cinders,  bat  all  ashes. 

The  Whitehaven  coal  lasted  between  four  and 
6ve  hours,  and  left  a  small  heap  of  cinders;  and  find 
it  to  abound  with  slates,  a  verv  slaty  coal,  that  flies 
and  crackles  in  the  fire.  The  Kilkenny  fire  held 
good  and  clear  above  nine  hours,  with  an  exceeding 
great  heat;  afterwards  the  fire-maker  washed  the  cin- 
ders thereof,  a  great  quantity « and  made  as  good  afire 
as  before,  and  so  continued  the  same.  It  is  the  most 
beneficial  coal  ever  yet  heard  of  in  these  kingdoms ; 
a  coal  that  has  no  waste  in  it,  and  one  ton  thereof 
will  outlast  two  of  the  Whitehaven,  In  the  Irish 
history,  province  of  Leinster,  county  of  Kilkenny, 
this  coal  is  particularly  mentioned.  It  supplies 
great  part  of  Leinster  and  Munster ;  there  is  a  very 
large  description  of  the  qualities  and  goodness  of 
this  coal  for  many  uses,  too  tedious  here  to  insert, 
and  far  exceeding  any  other  coal  for  the  common 
use  and  lasting  fire. 

Whatever  new  discoveries  there  are  of  more  coal 
mines,  (as  I  am  informed  of  one  in  the  county  of 
Meath),  the  more  the  better;  and  let  all  the  encou- 
ragement that  can  be  given  for  finding  out  the 
same. 

We  ought  first  to  begin  with  the  coals  we  hav# 
found  to  be  so  good,  that  we  have  so  near  at  hand, 
lying  in  our  own  province ;  so  far  preferable,  that  no 
other  coal  as  yet  found  here  can  sink  the  establish- 
ed credit  of  the  Whitehaven,  for  lasting,  except  the 
Kilkenny  coal. 

And  1  can  fmd  no  manner  of  objection  but  what 

10 
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is  all  fully  answered  in  the  Dr  apibr^s  postscript  and 
letter  lyhich  you  received  in  May  last« 

There  is  one  of  these  gentlemen  (mentioned  ia 
your  letter)  has  frankly  confessed,  that  the  Kilken- 
ny coals  are  preferable  for  kitchen  uses ;  and  if  what 
9  we  generally  called  Kilkenny  coals  could  be  brought 
up  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  this  city,  yet 
they  would  not  answer  all  uses>  so  in  consequence 
other  sorts  of  coals  will  be  sought  after. 

But  I  think  the  coals  for  kitchen  use,  as  he  calls 
it,  is  the  chief  and  most  use  in  the  city ;  and  pray  if 
it  be  a  better  coal  for  the  kitchen,  (which  is  the 
greatest  article  in  firing),  is  it  not  good  enough  for 
the  parlour  ? 

If  he  wants  an  extraordinary  swift  fire  for  my 
lady's  dressing-room,  he  may  get  faggots,  and  abun- 
dance of  tallies  when  he  wants  faggots*, 

1  have  often  wondered  why  the  same  sort  of  tea 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  has  a  sweeter  flavour, 
and  drinks  better  there  than  the  Dublin  ;  and  I  find 
the  cause  proceeds  frequently  from  the  smoke  of  the 
coals  here,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  can 
be  taken,  leaves  some  tincture  in  the  water,  and 
spoils  the  taste  of  the  tea. 

By  the  two  different  fires  you  will  find  a  great 
difference  in  your  tea.  Some  will  have  it  to  be  the 
difference  in  the  water;  but  I  assure  you,  upon  trial, 
you  will  find  it  to  be  in  the  fire  and  smoke.  There 
'  is  a  great  deal  in  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  coal, 
.  those  fiery  particles  that  set  the  water  in  a  ferment  j 
the  more  easily  discerned  before  it  is  infused  and 
sweetened. 


*  This  has  a  strong  touch  of  Swift. 
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It  is  not  upon  account  of  recommending  this  dear« 
bought  Elast  India  commodity,  nor  the  modish  cus* 
torn  of  drinking  tea ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I 
for  disobliging  the  fair  sex  in  so  small  a  trifle  as  tea- 
equipage  and  china-ware ;  but  rather  to  prevent  the 
many  disappointments  they  meet  with  in  their  enter- 
tainments, occasioned  by  the  base  stinking  smoky 
coals  used  here. 

And  must  further  remark,  as  to  the  Kilkenny  iire» 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  variety,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  all  sorts  of  cooks  in  Dublin,  their  enter- 
tainments in  Kilkenny  are  more  palatable,  pleasing 
to  the  taste,  their  meat  relishes,  and  much  better 
dressed  there  than  here,  and  sometimes  by  the  same 
hand,  so  that  'tis  altogether  owing  to  their  sweet, 
clear,  and  lasting  good  fire. 

I  have  heard  the  master  cooks  own  all  this  to  be 
matter  of  fact,  and,  so  often  recruiting  and  mending 
the  fire,  condemn  the  sea- coal  for  dressing  meat  on 
account  of  the  smoke.  So  plain  a  demonstration 
may  be  very  easily  tried  for  our  own  satisfaction. 

The  Ballycastle,  or  Irish  coal,  (so  called  for  dis- 
tinction from  the  Kilkenny)  a  small  quantity  there- 
of, mixed  with  the  Kilkenny-coal,  has  been  tried, 
and  makes  a  brisk,  clear,  and  ready  fire,  and  answers 
both  purposes ;  and,  therefore,  due  encouragement 
ought  to  be  giv^  to  both. 

In  every  half  barrel  of  coals  you  have  the  one- 
half  of  it  slack,  and  that  slack  of  little  use.  In  the  Kil- 
kenny, you  have  all  coal  and  no  slack.  But  I  am 
told  by  those  who  have  tried  it^  and  it  is  very  natu- 
ral, that  the  slack,  wet,  and  thrown  upon  the  Kil- 
kenny Are,  by  suppression,  causes  a  much  greater 
heat  than  before,  and  very  useful  to  both. 

The  methods  proposed  for  bringing  the  Kilkenny 
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coal  by  water  are  much  cheaper  than  by  laiid^car- 
riage,  and  in  both  they  have  the  advantage  of  any 
other  colliery. 

The  method,  by  hnporting  the  same  yourselves, 
which  may  be  had  at  very  easy  freight. 

The  coals,  great  quantities  dug  up,  the  conveni- 
ences for  bringing  them  are  alt  fixed,  ready  for  em- 
barkation ;  ships  and  seamen  here  in  your  own  port 
lying  idle,  for  want  of  freight ;  and  this  short  trip,,  a 
voyage  so  easy,  and  secure  with  harbours,  in  winter- 
thne,  that  the  sea-faring  men  would  very  wilfingly 
embrace  any  offer  to  bring  the  coals  in  here. 

Besides,  consider  the  great  difference  in  freighting 
your  own  ships,  bringing  yourselves  your  own  pro^ 
vision  to  supply  your  own  market. 

The  Kilkenny  coals  that  have  been  here  import- 
ed, I  was  so  curious  to  inquire,  and  I  find  they  have 
been  sold  on  Aston's  Quay  here  in  Dublin  at  10d> 
lid.  and  12d.  a  hundred,  the  highest  price  theu 
given. 

And,  upon  your  own  importation,  the  price  of  all 
sorts  of  coals  and  other  firing  will  be  much  lessened 
here,  without  any  imposition  or  exaction  from  the 
master  and  owners,  from  engrossers,  forestallers,  or 
any  other  interested  persons  whatsoever.  It  will  be  a 
singular  great  service  and  relief  to  your  city ;  and 
save  you  half  in  the  charge  of  youf  firing,  and  ano- 
ther much  greater  article  in  saving  the  money  with- 
in yotfrselves. 
►  But  where  there  is  such  a  jargon  and  disagree- 
ment, no  harmony  nor  concord  among  one  another, 
in  such  a  confusion  even  our  neighbours  make  a 
spoil  of  us,  and  we  become  a  ridicule  to  other  na- 
'^  tions. 

The  Whitehaven  collier3  are  continually  exhaust- 
ing your  treasury. 
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The  Cay  has  oothlng  to  lick  but  chalk  f , 
The  batcher's  continiially  bleeding  it^ 
And  MuUy  %  makes  the  feast. 

I  shall  briefly  conclude  this  answer  with  what  I 
particularly  took  notice  of  in  the  public,— the  true 
notion  and  knowledge  our  neighbours  have  of  this 
coal  in  the  London  prints :  St  James's  Evening  Post, 
August  18,  1729. 

'*  That  several  persons  have  undertaken  to  bring 
^  Kilkenny  (coal)  to  Dublin  by  water,  for  public 
*'  consumption  there,  which  will  in  some  measure 
^^  lessen  the  sums  carried  out  of  that  kingdom  for 
**  coals,  if  it  proves  successful/' 

The  rest  I  refer  to  your  own  judgment,  and  every 
reader  to  his  own  interest ;  it  is  plain  matter  of  fact, 
and  just  proofs. 

All  these  schemes  may  be  commendable,  and  where 
there  is  no  self-interest,  but  public  good,  may  be 
brought  to  perfection,  and  a  benefit  to  have  both  the 
Kilkenny  and  Irish  coals  brought  up  here  for  your 
relief;  but  the  latter  will  be  a  work  of  time. 

At  present  we  are  in  want  of  a  stock,  in  great 
want  of  coals,  as  we  were  last  year,  and  no  prices 
regulated. 

I  am  in  great  hopes  the  ladies^  for  the  reasons  a- 
forementioned,  will  join  in  verdict,  give  their  nega- 
tive to  the  Whitehaven  coals  as  formerly,  no  Woods, 
nor  no  Whitehaven.  i 

lam,  in  duty  and  good  manners,  bound  to  gwe  you 
an  answer  to  this  letter,  and  submit  the  same  to  your  § 
consideration. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most,  &c. 


*  General  terms  for  poor  people^  or  a  conntrjr  in  decay  of  trade. 

f  Paper  credit. 

I  Mullj  of  Monntown* 
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HR  M'CULLA'S  PROJECT  ABOUT  HALFPENCE, 

AND  A  NEW  ONE  PROPOSED, 
IN  A  LBTTBB  TO  DR  DELANY.   1729. 


S1R3 

You  desire  •to  know  my  opinion  concerning  Mr 
M^Culla's  project  of  circulating  notes,  stamped  on 
copper,  that  shall  pass  for  the  value  of  halfpence  and 
pence.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  man  :  and» 
about  a  month  ago,  he  brought  me  his  book,  with  a 
couple  of  his  hsdfpenny  notes :  but  I  was  then  out 
of  order,  and  he  could  not  be  admitted.  Since  that 
time,  I  called  at  his  house,  where  I  discoursed  the 
whole  affair  with  him  as  thoroughly  as  I  could.  I 
am  altogether  a  stranger  to  his  character.  He  talk- 
ed to  me  in  the  usual  style,  with  a  great  profession 
of  zeal  for  the  public  good  ^  which  is  the  common 
cant  of  all  projectors  in  their  bills,  from  a  first  mini- 
ster of  state  down  to  a  corn-cutter.  But  I  stopped 
him  short,  as  I  would  have  done  a  better  man :  be* 
cause  it  is  too  gross  a  practice  to  pass  at  any  time, 
and  especially  in  this  age^  where  we  all  know  one 
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tinother  so  well.  .  Yet,  whoever  proposes  any  scheme 
which  may  prove  to  be  a  public  benefit,  I  shall  not 
quarrel  if  it  prove  likewise  very  beneficial  to  him- 
self. It  is  certain,  that,  next  to  the  want  of  silver, 
our  greatest  distress  in  point  of  coin  is  the  want  of 
small  change,  which  may  be  some  poor  relief  for 
the  defect  of  the  former,  since  the  crown  will  not 
please  to  take  that  work  upon  them  here,  as  they 
do  in  England.  One  thing  in  M'Cuila's  book  is 
certainly  right,  that  no  law  hinders  me  from  giving 
a  payaWe  note  upon  leather,  wood,  copper,  brass, 
iron,  or  any  other  material  (except  gold  or  silver), 
as  well  as  upon  paper.  The  question  is,  whether  I 
can  sue  him  ou  a  copper  bond,  where  ther^  is  nei- 
ther hand  nor  seal,  nor  witnesses  to  prove  it?  To  sup- 
ply this,  he  has  proposed,  that  the  materials  upon 
which  this  note  is  written,  shall  be  in  some  degree 
of  value  equal  to  the  debt.  But  that  is  one  princi- 
pal matter  to  be  inquired  into.  His  scheme  is  this : 
•  He  gives  you  a  piece  of  copper  for  a  halfpenny 
or  penny^  stamped  with  a  promissory  note  to  pay 
you  twentypence  for  every  pound  of  copper  notes, 
whenever  you  shall  return  them.  Eight  and  forty 
of  these  halfpenny  pieces  are  to  weigh  a  pound ; 
and  he  seUs  you  that  pound,  coined  and  stamped^ 
for  two  shillings :  by  which  he  clearly  gains  a  little 
more  than  sixteen  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  twopence 
in  every  shilling. 

This  will  certainly  arise  to  a  great  sum,  if  he 
should  circulate  as  large  a  quantity  of  his  notes»  as 
the  kingdom,  under  the  great  dearth  of  silver,  may 
very  probably  require :  enough  indeed  to  make  any 
Irish  tradesman's  fortune;  which,  however,  I  should 
not  repine  at  in  the  least,  if  we  could  be  sure  of  his 
fair-dealing.  It  was  obvious  for  me  to  raise  the 
commoa  objectioDi  why  Mr  M^Culla  would  not  give 
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security  to  pay  the  whole  sum  to  any  man  who  re- 
turned him  his  copper  notes,  as  my  Lord  Dartmouth 
and  Colonel  Moore  were,  by  their  patents,  obliged 
to  do.  To  which  he  gave  me  some  answers  plau- 
sible enough.  First, "  He  conceived  his  coins  were 
much  nearer  to  the  intrinsic  value  than  any  of  those 
coined  by  patents,  the  bulk  and  goodness  of  the  me- 
tal equalling  the  best  English  halfpence  made  by  the 
crown :  That  he  apprehended  the  ill-will  of  envious 
and  designing  people ;  who,  if  they  found  him  to 
have  a  great  vent  for  his  notes,  since  he  wanted  the 
protection  of  a  patent,  might  make  a  run  upon  him, 
which  he  could  not  be  able  to  support :  And  lastly, 
that  his  copper  (as  is  already  said)  being  equal  in 
value  and  bulk  to  the  English  halfpence,  he  did  not 
apprehend  they  should  ev^  be  returned,  unless  a 
combination,  proceeding  from  spite  and  envy,  might 
be  formed  against  him."' 

But  there  are  some  points  in  his  proposal  which 
I  cannot  well  answer  for ;  nor  do  I  know  whether 
he  will  be  able  to  do  it  himself.  The  first  is,  vfhe* 
ther  the  copper  he  gives  us  will  be  as  good  as  what 
the  crown  provided  for  the  English  halfpence  a.nd 
farthings;  and,  secondly,  whether  he  will  always 
continue  to  give  us  as  good ;  and  thirdly,  when  he 
will  think  fit  to  stop  his  hand,  and  give  us  no  more  ? 
for  I  should  be  as  sorry  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Mr 
M^Culla,  as  of  Mr  Wood. 

There  is  another  difficulty  of  the  last  importance. 
It  is  known  enough  that  the  crown  is  supposed  to 
be  neither  gainer  or  loser  by  coinage  of  any  metal  i 
for  they  subtract,  or  ought  to  subtract,  no  more  from 
the  intrinsic  value  than  what  will  just  pay  the  charges 
of  the  mint ;  and  how  much  that  will  amount  to,  is 
the  question..  By  what  1  could  gather  from  Mr 
M^CuUa,  good  copper  is  worth  fourteenpence  per 
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pound.     By  this  computation,  if  he  sells  his  copper 
notes  for  two  shillings  the  pound,  and  will  pay  twen- 
ty pence  back,  then  the  expense  of  coinage  for  one 
pound  of  copper  must  be  sixpence,  which  is  thirty 
per  cent.     The  world  should  be  particularly  s^uis- 
iied  on  this  article  before  he  vends  notes ;  for  the  dis- 
count of  thirty  per  cent,  is  prodigious,  and  vastly 
more  than  I  can  conceive  it  ought  to  be.    For,  if  we 
add  to  that  proportion  the  sixteen  per  cent,  which 
he  avows  to  keep  for  his  own  profit,  there  will  be  a 
discount  of  about  forty-six  per  cent.    Or,  to  reckon, 
I  think,  a  fairer  way :  Whoever  buys  a  pound  of  Mr 
M^Culla's  coin,  at  two  shillings  per  pound,  carries 
home  only  the  real  value  of  fourteenpence,  which  is 
a  pound  of  copper ;  and  thus  he  is  a  loser  of  L.41 
ISs.  4d.  per  cent.    But^however,  this  high  discount 
of  thirty  per  cent,  wilrbe  no  objection  against  M*- 
Culla's  proposal ;  because,  if  the  charge  of  coining 
will  honestly  amount  to  so  much,  and  we  suppose 
his  copper  notes  may  be  returned  upon  him,  he  will 
be  the  greater  sufferer  of  the  two  j  because  the  buy- 
er can  lose  but  fourpence  in  a  pound,  and  M'CuUa 
must  lose  sixpence,  which  was  the  charge  of  the 
coinage. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  are  some  points  which 
must  be  settled  to  the  general  satisfaction,  before  we 
can  safely  take  Mr  M^Culla's  copper  notes  for  va- 
lue received  ;  and  how  he  will  give  that  satisfieu^tionf 
is  not  within  my  knowledge  or  conjecture.  The 
first  point  is,  that  we  shall  be  always  sure  of  receiv- 
ing good  copper,  equal  in  bulk  and  fineness  to  the 
best  English  halfpence. 

The  second  point  is,  to  know  what  allowance  he 
makes  to  himself,  either  out  of  the  weight  or  mix* 
tnre  of  his  copper,  or  both,  for  the  charge  of  coin^ 
age*    As  to  the  weighty  the  matter  is  easy  by  his 
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:heme ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  he  proposes 
^ight  to  weigh  a  pounds  which  he  gives  you 
o  shillings,  and  receives  it  by  the  pound  at 
^pence :  so  that^  supposing  pure  copper  to  be 
3npence  a  pound,  he  makes  you  pay  thirty 
nt.  for  the  labour  of  coining,  as  I  have  already 
ed,  beside  sixteen  per  cent,  when  he  sells  it. 
to  this  he  adds  any  alloy,  to  debase  the  metal, 
gh  it  be  not  above  ten  per  cent. ;  then  Mr 
lla*s  promissory  notes  will,  to  the  intrinsic  va- 
the  metal,  be  above  forty-seven  per  cent  dis- 

,  subtracting  ten  per  cent,  off  sixty  pounds^ 
of  copper,  it  will  (to  avoid  fractions)  be  about 
fid  a  half  per  cent,  in  the  whole  1001.  which, 
to  .  .         .         41   13     4 

5   10     0 


will  be  per  cent.  4/3     4 

It  we  are  under  great  distress  for  change,  and 
tr  M^Ciilla's  copper  notes,  on  supposition  of 
3tal  being  pure,  are  less  liable  to  objecticm 
le  project  of  Woodj  may  be  granted :  but  such 
)unt,  where  we  are  not  sure  even  of  our  twen- 
2e  a  pound,  appears  hitherto  a  dead  weight  oa 
leme. 

;e  I  writ  this,  calling  to  mind  that  I  had  some 
r  halfpence  by  me,  I  weighed  them  with  those 
M^Culla,  and  observed  as  follows. 
»t,  I  weighed  Mr  M^Culla's  halfpenny  against 
iglish  one  of  King  Charles  II.,  which  out* 
ed  Mr  M^CuUa's  a  fourth  part,  or  twenty-five 
int. 

kewise  weighed  an  Irish  Patrick  and  David 
inny,  which  outweighed  Mr  M^Culla's  twelve. 
)L.  VII.  jse 
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and  a  half  per  cent.     It  had  a  very  fair  and  deep 
impression,  and  milled  very  skilfully  round. 

I  found  that  even  a  common  harp  halfpenny,  well- 
preserved,  weighed  equal  to  Mr  M'Culla*s.  And 
even  some  of  Wood's  halfpence  were  near  equal  in 
weight  to  his.  Therefore,  if  it  be  true  that  he  does 
not  think  Wood's  copper  to  have  been  faulty,  he 
may  probably  give  us  no  better. 

I  have  laid  these  loose  thoughts  together  with 
little  order,  to  give  you,  and  others  who  may  read 
them,  an  opportunity  of  digesting  them  better.  I 
am  no  enemy  to  Mr  M*Calla's  project ;  but  I  would 
have  it  upon  a  better  foot.  I  own  that  this  half- 
penny of  King  Charles  IL,  which  1  weighed  agaiust 
Mr  M^Culla's,  was  of  the  fairest  kind  I  had  seen. 
However,  it  is  plain  the  crown  could  afford  it  with- 
out being  a  loser.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  mint  were  then  more  honest  than  they 
have  since  thought  (it  to  be ;  for  I  confess  not  to 
have  met  those  of  any  other  year  so  weighty,  or  in 
appearance  of  so  good  metal,  among  all  the  copper 
coins  of  the  three  last  reigns;  yet  these,  however, 
did  much  outweigh  those  of  Mr  M'Culla;  for  I 
have  tried  the  experiment  on  a  hundred  of  them. 
I  have  indeed  seen  accidentally  one  or  two  very 
light:  but  it  must  certainly  have  been  done  by 
chance ;  or  rather  I  suppose  them  to  be  counterfeits. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
good  copper  was  never  known  to  be  cheaper  than  it 
is  at  present.  1  am  ignorant  of  the  price,  farther 
than  by  his  informing  me  that  it  is  only  fourteen* 
pence  a  pound;  by  which,  I  observe,  he  charges 
the  coinage  at  thirty  per  cent.;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  but  think  his  demands  are  exorbitant.  But» 
to  say  the  truth,  the  dearness  or  cheapness  of  the 
metal  does  not  properly  enter   into  the  question. 
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What  we  desire  is,  that  it  should  be  of  the  best 
kind,  and  as  weighty  as  can  be  afforded ;  that  the 
profit  of  the  contriver  should  be  reduced  from  six- 
teen to  eight  per  cent.,  and  the  charge  of  coinage,  if 
possible,  from  thirty  to  ten,  or  fifteen  at  most. 

Mr  M^CuUa  must  also  give  good  security  that  he 
will  coin  only  a  determinate  sum,  not  exceeding 
twenty  thousand  pounds;  by  which,  although  he 
should  deal  with  all  uprightness  imaginable,  and 
make  his  coin  as  good  as  that  I  weighed  of  King 
Charles  II.,  he  will,  at  sixteen  per  cent.,  gain  three 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds;  a  very  good  addi- 
tional job  to  a  private  tradesman's  fortune ! 

I  must  advise  him  also  to  employ  better  workmen, 
and  make  his  impressions  deeper  and  plainer ;  by 
which  a  rising  rim  may  be  left  about  the  edge  of 
his  coin,  to  preserve  the  letter  from  wearing  out  too 
soon.  He  has  no  wardens  or  masters,  or  other  of- 
ficers of  the  mint,  to  suck  up  his  profit ;  and  there- 
fore can  afford  to  coin  cheaper  than  the  crown,  if  he 
will  but  find  good  materials,  proper  implements, 
and  skilful  workmen. 

Whether  this  project  will  succeed  in  Mr  M'Cul- 
la's  hands  (which,  if  it  be  honestly  executed,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see),  one  thing  I  am  confident  of, 
that  it  might  be  easily  brought  to  perfection  by  a 
society  of  nine  or  ten  honest  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
who  wish  well  to  their  country,  and  would  be  con- 
tent to  be  neither  gainers  nor  losers,  farther  than  the 
bare  interest  of  their  money.  And  Mr  M'CuUa,  as 
being  the  first  starter  of  the  scheme,  might  be  con- 
sidered and  rewarded  by  such  a  society ;  whereof, 
although  I  am  not  a  man  of  fortune,  1  should  think 
it  an  honour  and  happiness  to  be  one,  even  with, 
borrowed  money  upon  the  best  security  I  could 
give.    And,  first,  I  am  confident,  without  any  skill, 
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but  by  general  reason,  that  the  charge  of  coining 
copper  would  be  very  much  less  than  thirty  per 
cent.  Secondly,  I  believe  ten  thousand  pounds,  in 
halfpence  and  farthings,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  even  under  our  great  and  most  un« 
necessary  distress  for  the  want  of  silver;  and  that, 
without  such  a  distress,  half  the  sum  would  suffice^ 
For,  I  compute  and  reason  thus  I  the  city  of  Dablin, 
by  a  gross  computation,  contains  ten  thousand  fa- 
milies ;  and  I  am  told  by  shopkeepers,  **  That  if 
silver  were  as  plenty  as  usual,  two  shillings  in  cop- 
per would  be  sufficient,  in  the  course  of  bosinessi 
for  each  family/'  But,  in  consideration  of  the  want 
of  silver,  I  would  allow  five  shilliugs  to  each  family, 
which  would  amount  to  2500/. ;  and,  to  help  this,  I 
would  recommend  a  currency  of  all  the  genuine  un- 
defaced  harp-halfpence,  which  are  left,  of  Lord 
DartnM)uth'8  and  Moor's  patents  under  King 
Charles  II.;  and  the  small  Patrick  and  David  fot 
farthings.  To  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  I  would 
assign  the  7^00/.  remaining;  reckoning  Dublin  to 
answer  one-fourth  of  the  kingdom,  as  London  is 
jwlged  to  answer  (if  1  mistake  not)  one-third  of 
England;  1  mean  in  the  view  of  money  only. 

To  compute  our  want  of  small  change  by  the 
number  of  souls  in  the  kingdom,  beside  being  per- 
plexed, is,  I  think,  by  no  means  just.  They  have 
been  reckoned  at  a  million  and  a  half;  whereof  a 
million  at  least  are  beggars  in  all  circumstances^ 
except  that  of  wandering  about  for  alms;  and  that 
circumstance  may  arrive  soon  enough,  when  it  will 
be  time  to  add  another  ten  thousand  pounds  in  cop- 
per. But,  without  doubt,  the  families  of  Ireland, 
who  lie  chiefly  under  the  difficulties  of  wanting 
small  change,  cannot  be  above  forty  or  fifty  thou« 
sand,  which  the  sum  often  thousand  pounds,  with 
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the  addition  of  the  fairest  old  halfpence,  would  to- 
lerably supply :  for,  if  we  give  too  great  a  loose  to  ' 
any  projector  to  pour  in  upon  us  what  he  pleases, 
the  kingdom  will  be  (how  shall  I  express  it  under 
our  present  circumstances?)  more  than  undone. 

And  hence  appears,  in  a  very  strong  light,  the 
villany  of  Wood,  who  proposed  the  coinage  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  pounds  in  copper,  for 
the  use  of  Ireland;  whereby  every  family  in  the 
kingdom  would  be  loaded  with  ten  or  a  dozen  shil- 
lings, although  Wood  might  not  transgress  the 
bounds  of  his  patent,  and  although  no  counterfeits, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  were  added  to  the  num- 
ber; the  contrary  to  both  which  would  indubitably 
have  arrived.  So  ill  informed  are  great  men  on  the 
other  side,  who  talk  of  a  million  with  as  little'  cere- 
mony as  we  do  of  half  a  crown ! 

But  to  return  to  the  proposal  I  have  made :  Sup- 
pose ten  gentlemen,  lovers  of  their  country,  should 
raise  200/.  a-piece ;  and,  from  the  time  the  money 
is  deposited  as  they  shall  agree,  should  begin  to 
charge  it  with  seven  per  cent,  for  their  own  use : 
that  they  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  provide  a  mint 
and  good  workmen,  and  buy  copper  sufficient  for 
coining  two  thousand  pounds,  subtracting  a  fifth 
part  of  the  interest  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the 
charges  of  the  tools,  and  fitting  up  a  place  for  a 
ipint;  the  other  four  parts  of  the  same  interest  to  be 
subtracted  equally  out  of  the  four  remaining  coin- 
ages of  2000/.  each,  with  a  just  allowance  for  other 
necessary  incidents.  Let  the  charge  of  coinage  be 
fairly  reckoned,  and  the  kingdom  informed  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  the  price  of  copper.  Let  the  coin  be  as 
well  and  deeply  stamped  as  it  ought.  Let  the  metal 
be  as  pure  as  can  consist  to  have  it  rightly  coined 
(wU^rein  I  am  wholly  ignorant),  and  the  bulk  as 
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large  as  that  of  King  Charles  fl.  And  let  this  club 
often  gentlemen  give  tlieir  joint  security  to  receive 
all  tlie  coins  they  issue  out  for  seven  or  ten  years, 
anH  return  gold  anH  silver  uithout  any  defalcation. 

Let  the  same  rluh  or  company,  when  they  have 
issued  out  the  first  two  thousand  pounds,  go  on  the 
second  year,  if  they  find  a  demand,  and  that  their 
scheme  has  answered  to  their  own  intention  as  well 
as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  puhlic.  And,  if  they 
find  seven  per  cent,  not  sufficient,  let  them  subtract 
eight,  beyond  which  I  would  not  have  them  go. 
And  when  they  have  in  two  years  coined  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  let  them  give  public  notice  that  they 
will  proceed  tio  farther,  but  shut  up  their  mint,  and 
dismiss  their  workmen ;  unless  the  real,  universal, 
unsolicited  declaration  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  kingdom  shall  signify  a  desire  that  they  should 
go  on  for  a  certain  sum  farther. 

This  company  may  enter  into  certain  regula- 
tions among  themselves;  one  of  which  should  be, 
to  keep  nothing  concealed,  and  duly  to  give  an 
account  to  the  world  of  their  whole  methods  of 
acting. 

Give  me  leave  to  compute,  wholly  at  random, 
what  charge  the  kingdom  will  be  at,  by  the  loss  of 
intrinsic  value  in  the  coinage  of  10,000/.  in  copper, 
tinder  the  management  of  such  a  society  of  gentle- 
men. 

First,  It  is  plain  that  instead  of  somewhat  more 
than  16  per  cent,  as  demanded  by  Mr  M'Culla,  this 
society  desires  hut  8  per  cent. 

Secondly,  whereas  Mr  M'Culla  charges  the  ex- 
pense of  coinage  at  thirty  per  cent.,  I  hope  and 
believe  this  society  will  be  able  to  perform  it  at 
ten. 

Whereas  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr  M'Culla 
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can  give  any  security  for  the  goodness  of  his  copper, 
because  not  one  in  ten  thousand  have  the  skill  to 
distinguish ;  the  society  will  be  all  engaged  that 
theirs  shall  be  of  the  best  standard. 

Fourthly,  That  whereas  Mr  M*Culla's  halfpence 
are  one-fourth  part  lighter  than  that  kind  coined  in 
the  time  of  Kin:;  Charles  II.,  these  gentlemen  will 
oblige  themselves  to  the  public,  to  give  the  coin  of 
the  same  weight  and  goodness  with  those  halfpence, 
unlessthey  shall  find  they  can  not  afford  it;  and,  in  that 
case,  they  shall  beforehand  inform  the  public,  show 
their  reasons,  and  signify  how  large  they  can  make 
them  without  being  losers;  and  so  give  over  or  pur- 
sue their  scheme,  as  they  find  the  opinion  of  the 
world  to  be.     However,  I  do  not  doubt  but  thev 
can  afford  them  as  large,  and  of  as  good  metal,  as 
the  best  English  halfpence  that  have  been  coined  in 
the  three  last  reigns,  which  very  much  outweigh 
those  of  Mr  M'Culla.     And  this  advantage   will 
arise  in  proportion,  by  lessening  the  charge  of  coin- 
age from  thirty  per  cent,  to  ten  or  fifteen,  or  twenty 
at  most.     But  I  confess  mvself  in  the  dark  on  that 
article  :  only  1  think  it  impossible  it  should  amount 
to  any  proportion  near  thirty  per  cent. ;  otherwise 
the  coiners  of  those  counterfeit  halfpence  called  raps 
would  have  little  enoouragement  to  follow  their  trade. 
But  the  indubitable  advantages,  by  having  the 
management  in  such  a  society,  would  be  the  paying 
eight  per  cent,  instead  of  sixteen,  the  being  sure  of 
the  goodness  and  just  weight  of  the  coin,  and  the 
period  to  be  put  to  any  farther  coinage  than  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  and 
desires  of  the  kingdom:  and  all  this  under  the  se- 
curity of  ten  gentlemen  of  credit  and  fortune,  who 
would  be  ready  to  give  the  best  security  and  satis- 
faction, that  they  had  no  design  to  turn  the  scheme 
into  a  job. 
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As  to  any  mistakes  I  have  made  in  computation, 
they  are  of  little  moment ;  and  I  shall  not  descend 
so  low  as  to  justify  them  against  any  caviller. 

The  strongest  objections  against  what  I  offer,  aad 
which  perhaps  may  make  it  appear  visionary,  is  the 
difficulty  to  find  half  a  score  gentlemen,  who,  out 
of  a  public  spirit,  will  be  at  the  trouble,  for  no  more 
profit  than  one  per  cent,  above  the  legal  interest,  to 
be  overspers  of  a  mint  for  five  years ;  and  perhaps, 
without  any  justice,  raise  the  clamour  of  the  people 
against  them.  Besides,  it  is  most  certain  that  ma^ 
ny  a  squire  is  as  fond  of  a  job,  and  as  dextrous  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  as  Mr  M'Culla  himself,  or  any 
of  his  level.  However,  I  do  not  doubt  but  there 
may  be  ten  such  persons  in  this  town,  if  they  had 
only  some  visible  mark  to  know  thefn  at  sight. 
Yet  I  just  foresee  another  inconveniency ;  that 
knavish  men  are  fitter  to  deal  with  others  of  their 
own  denomination ;  while  those  who  are  honest  and 
best-intentioned  may  be  the  instruments  of  as  much 
mischief  to  the  public,  for  want  of  cunning,  as  the 
greatest  knaves ;  and  more,  because  of  the  chari- 
table opinion  which  they  are  apt  to  have  of  others. 
Therefore,  how  to  join  the  prudence  of  the  serpent 
with  the  innocency  of  the  dove,  in  this  affair,  is  the 
most  difficult  point.  It  is  not  so  hard  to  find  an 
honest  man,  as  to  make  this  honest  man,  active,  and 
vigilant,  and  skilful;  which,  I  doubt,  will  require  a 
spur  of  profit  greater  than  my  schefne  will  afford 
him,  unless  he  will  be  contented  with  the  honour  of 
serving  his  country,  and  the  reward  of  a  good  con- 
science. 

Alter  reviewing  what  I  had  written,  I  see  very 
well  that  1  have  not  given  any  allowance  ior  the 
first  charge  of  preparing  all  things  necessary  for 
Cpining,  which,  I  am  told^  will  amount  to  abou| 
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400/.  beside  20/.  per  annum  for  five  years  rent  of  a 
house  to  work  in  I  can  only  say,  that,  this  making 
in  ail  SOO/.  it  will  be  an  addition  of  no  more  than  3 
per  cent,  out  of  10,000/. 

But  the  great  advantages  to  the  public,  by  hav- 
ing the  coinage  placed  in  the  hands  of  ten  gentle- 
inen  such  as  I  have  already  described  (if  such  are 
to  be  found),  are  these  : 

First,  They  propose  no  other  gain  to  themselves, 
than  one  per  cent,  above  the  legal  interest  for  the 
money  they  advance  ^  which  will  hardly  aiTord  them 
coffee  when  they  meet  at  their  mint-house. 

Secondly,  They  bind  themselves  to  make  their 
coins  of  as  good  copper  as  the  best  English  half- 
pence, and  as  well  coined,  and  of  equal  weight : 
and  do  Ukewise  bind  themselves  to  charge  the  pub- 
lic with  not  one  farthing  for  the  expence  of  coinagei 
IDore  than  it  shall  really  stand  them  in. 

Thirdly,  They  will,  for  a  hmited  terra  of  seven  or 
ten  years,  as  shall  be  thought  proper  upon  mature 
consideration,  pay  gold  and  silver,  without  any  de- 
falcation, for  all  ^eir  own  coin  that  shall  be  retura-* 
ed  .upon  their  hands. 

Fourthly,  They  )villtake  care  that  the  coins  shall 
have  a  deep  impression,  leaving  a  rising  rim  on 
both  sides,  to  prevent  their  being  defaced  in  a  long 
time ;  and  the  edges  shall  be  milled. 

I  suppose  they  need  not  be  very  apprehensive  of 
counterfeits,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  so  as 
not  to  be  discovered ;  for  it  is  plain  that  those  bad 
halfpence  called  raps  are  so  easily  distinguished, 
even  from  the  most  worn  genuine  halfpenny,  that 
nobody  will  now  take  them  for  a  farthing,  although 
under^the  great  present  want  of  change. 

I  shall  here  subjoin  some  computations  relating 
to  Mr  M^Culla's  copper  i^otes*    They  were  sent  jo 
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me  by  a  person  well  skilled  in  such  calculations ; 
and  therefore  I  refer  them  to  the  reader. 

Mr  M'CulIa  charges  good  copper  at  fourteen- 
pence  per  pound :  but  I  know  not  whether  he  means 
avoirdupois  or  Troy  weight. 

Avoirdupois  is  sixteen  ounces  to  a 

pound  ....  6960  grains. 

A  pound  Troy  weight         .  .  5760  grains. 

Mr  M*Culla's  copper  is  fourteen  pence  per  pound 
avoirdupois. 

Two  of  Mr  M^CuIla's  penny  notes,  one  with 
another,  weigh  .  524  grains. 

By  which  computation,  two  shillings 

of  his  notes,  which  he  sells  for  one 

pound  weight,  will  weigh         .  6288  grains. 

But  one  pound  avoirdupois  weighs,  as 

above,  ....  696O  grains. 

This  difference  makes  10  [)er  cent,  to  Mr  M'Cul- 
la's  profit,  in  point  of  weight. 

The  old  Patrick  and  David  halfpenny 

weighs         ....  149  grains. 

Mr  M^CuUa's  halfpenny  weighs      .        131  grains* 

The  difference  is  18 

« 

Which  is  equal  to  lOJ  per  cent. 

The  English  halfpenny  of  king  Charles 

II.  weighs  .  .  .  .  167  grains. 
Mr  M^CuUa's  halfpenny  weighs       .       131  grains. 

The  difference        36 
Which  difference,  allowed  a  fifth  part,  is  20  per  cent* 
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ANOTHER  COMPUTATION. 

Mr  M^CuIla  allows  his  pound  of  copper  (coinage 
included)  to  be  worth  twenlypence ;  for  which  he 
demands  two  shillings. 

His  coinage  he  computes  at  sixpence  per  pound 
weight  ;  therefore,  laying  out  only  twentypence, 
and  gaining  fourpence,  he  makes  per  cent  profit,  20 
The  sixpence  per  pound  weight,  allowed  for 

coinage,  makes  per  cent.  .  .  ;  30 
The  want  of  weight  in  his  halfpenny,  compared 

as  above,  is  per  cent.  .         .         .         10 

By  all  which  (viz  coinage,  profit,  and  want  of  — 

weight)  the  public  loses  per  cent.        .         .       60 

If  Mr  M^Culla's  coins  will  not  pass,  and  he  re- 
fuses to  receive  them  back,  the  owner  cannot  sell 
them  at  above  twelvepence  per  pound  *,  whereby, 
with  the  defect  of  weight  of  10  per  cent,  he  will  lose 
60  per  cent 

The  scheme  of  the  society,  raised  as  high  as  it 
can  possibly  be,  will  be  only  thus : 

For  interest  of  their  money  per  cent.      ...     8 
For  coinage,  instead  of  10,  suppose  at  most  per 

cent 20 

For  300/.  laid  out  for  tools,  a  mint,  and  house- 
rent,  charge  3  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage  of 
10,000/ 5 

Charges  in  all  upon  interest,  coinage,  &c.  per 
cent 31 

Which,  with  all  the  advantages  above  mentioned, 
of  the  goodness  of  the  metal,  the  largeness  of  the 
coin,  the  deepness  and  fairness  of  the  impression, 
the  assurance  of  the  society  confining  itself  to  such 
a  sum  as  they  undertake,  or  as  the  kingdom  shall 
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approve ;  and  lastly,  their  paying  in  gold  or  silver 
for  all  their  coin  returned  upon  their  hands  without 
any  d^lcatioo,  woujid  be  of  mighty  benefit  to  the 
kingdom ;  and,  with  a  little  steadiness  and  activity, 
could,  I  doubt  not,  b^  easily  compassed. 

I  would  not  in  this  scheme  recommend  the  me- 
thod of  promissory  notes,  after  Mr  M'CuUa's  man- 
ner;  but,  as  I  have  seen  in  old  Irish  coins,  the 
words  CI  VITAS  DVBLiN,  ou  oiie  side,  with  the  year 
^  our  Lord  and  the  Irish  harp  on  the  reverse. 
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A  t>ROPOSAL 


THAT 


ALL  THE  LADIES  AND  WOMEN  OF  IRELAND 

SHOULD  APPBAR  CONSTANTLY  IN  IRISH 
MANUFACTURES.     1729. 


Xhbre  was  a  treatise  written  about  nine  years  ago, 
to  persuade  the  people  of  Ireland  to  wear  their  own 
manufactures.  This  treatise  was  allowed  to  have 
not  one  syllable  in  it  of  party  or  disaffection ;  but 
was  wholly  founded  upon  the  growing  poverty  of 
the  nation,  occasioned  by  the  utter  want  of  trade^ 
except  the  ruinous  importation  of  all  foreign  extra- 
vagancies from  other  countries.  This  treatise  was 
presented,  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Dublin,  as  a  scandalous,  seditious,  and  factious 
pamphlet.  I  forget  who  was  the  foreman  of  the 
city  grand-jury;  but  the  foreman  for  the  county 
was  one  Dr  Seal,  register  to  the  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, wherein  he  differed  much  from  the  sentiment3 
of  his  lord  *.    The  printer  was  tried  before  the  late 


*  Sfle  the  author's  letter  to  the  archbishop  concerning  the 
ferty  in  which  be  pressjBS  the  necessity  of  a  non-importatioa  law« 
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Mr  Whitshed,  that  famous  lord  chief-justice;  wh^, 
on  the  bench,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  declared, 
upon  his  salvation,  **  That  the  author  was  a  jaeobite, 
and  had  a  design  to  beget  a  quarrel  between  the 
two  nations.''  In  the  mi^t  of  this  prosecution, 
about  fifteen  hundred  weavers  were  forced  to  beg 
their  bread,  and  had  a  general  contribution  made 
for  their  relief,  which  just  served  to  make  them 
drunk  for  a  week ;  and  then  they  were  forced  to 
turn  rogues,  or  strolling  beggars,  or  to  leave  the 
kingdom. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  then  lieutenant^ 
being  perfectly  ashamed  of  so  infamous  and  unpo- 
pular a  proceeding,  obtained  from  England  a  noli 
prosequi  for  the  printer.  Yet  the  grand  jury  had 
solemn  thanks  given  them  from  the  secretary  of 
state. 

I  mention  this  passage  (perhaps  too  much  forgot- 
ten), to  show  how  dangerous  it  has  been  for  the  best 
meaning  person  to  write  one  syllable  in  the  defence 
of  his  country,  or  discover  the  miserable  condition 
it  is  in. 

And  to  prove  this  truth,  I  will  produce  one  in- 
stance more ;  wholly  omitting  the  famous  cause  of 
the  Drapier,  and  the  proclamation  against  him,  as 
well  as  the  perverseness  of  another  jury  against  the 
same  Mr  Whitshed,  who  was  violently  bent  to  act 
the  second  part  in  another  scene. 

About  two  years  ago,  there  was  a  small  paper 
printed,  which  was  called,  "  A  Short  View  of  the 
itate  of  Ireland,"  relating  to  the  several  causes 
whereby  any  country  may  grow  rich,  and  applying 
them  to  Ireland.  Whitshed  was  dead^  and  conse- 
quently the  printer  was  not  troubled.  Mist,  the  fa« 
mous  journalist,  happened  to  reprint  this  paper  in 
London^  for  which  his  press-folk  were  prosecuted  for 
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almost  a  twelvemonth;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  are 
not  yet  discharged. 

This  is  our  case ;  insomuch,  that  although  I  am 
often  without  money  in  my  pocket,  I  dare  not  own 
it  in  some  company,  for  fear  of  being  thought  disaf- 
fected. 

But,  since  I  am  determined  to  take  care  that  the 
author  of  this  paper  shall  not  be  discovered  (follow- 
ing herein  the  most  prudent  practice  of  the  Drapier), 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  three  seasons  where- 
in our  corn  has  miscarried,  did  no  more  contribute 
to  our  present  misery,  than  one  spoonful  of  water 
thrown  upon  a  rat  already  drowned  would  contri- 
bute to  his  death  ;  anri  that  the  present  plentiful 
harvest,  although  it  should  be  followed  by  a  dozen 
ensuing,  would  no  more  restore  us,  than  it  would 
the  rat  aforesaid  to  put  him  near  the  fire,  which 
might  indeed  warm  his  fur  coat,  but  never  bring 
him  back  to  life. 

The  short  of  the  matter  is  this  :  The  distresses  of 
the  kingdom  are  operating  more  and  more  every 
day,  by  very  large  degrees,  and  so  have  been  doing 
for  above  a  dozen  years  past. 

If  you  demand  whence  these  distresses  have  arisen, 
I  desire  to  ask  the  following  question: 

If  two-thirds  of  any  kingdom's  revenue  be  ex- 
ported to  another  country,  without  one  farthing  of 
value  in  return;  and  if  the  said  kingdom  be  forbid* 
den  the  most  profitable  branches  of  trade  wherein  to 
employ  the  other  third,  and  only  allowed  to  traffic 
in  importing  those  commodities  which  are  most  rui- 
nous to  itself;  how  shall  that  kingdom  stand  ? 
•  If  this  question  were  formed  into  the  first  propo- 
sition of  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  I  defy  the  man 
bom  in  Ireland,  who  is  now  in  the  fairest  way  of 
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getting  a  coUectorship,  or  a  cornet's  post,  to  gitrc! 
good  reason  for  denying  it. 

Let  me  put  another  case.  Suppose  a  gentleman's 
estslte  of  two  haiidred  pounds  a- year  should  sink  to 
one  hundred,  by  some  accident,  whether  by  an 
earthquake,  or  inundation,  it  matters  not :  and  sop* 
pose  the  said  gentleman  utterly  hopeless  and  on- 
<]tialified  ever  to  retrieve  the  loss  -,  how  is  he  otber« 
wise  to  proceed  in  his  future  economy,  than  by  re- 
ducing il  on  every  article  to  one  half  less^  unless  he 
will  be  content  to  fly  his  country^  or  rot  in  gaol  ^ 
This  is  a  representation  of  Ireland's  condition ;  only 
with  cme  fault,  that  it  is  a  little  too  favourable.  Nei- 
ther am  I  able  to  propose  a  full  remedy  for  this,  but 
only  a  small  prolongation  of  life,  until  Ood  shall  mi- 
raculously dispose  the  hearts  of  our  neighbours  and 
om'  kinsmen,  our  fellow*  protestants,  fellow- subjects^ 
and  fellow  rational  creatures,  to  permit  us  to  starve 
Without  running  farther  in  debt.  1  am  informed  that 
our  national  debt  (and  God  knows  how. we  wretches 
came  by  that  fash  ionable  thing  a  national  debt)  is  libout 
two  hundred  atid  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  which  is 
at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  kingdom's  rents^  aftef 
our  absentees  and  other  foreign  drains  lire  paid^ 
and  about  flfty  thousand  pounds  more  than  all  the 
cash. 

It  seems  there  are  several  schemes  for  raising  a 
fund  to  pay  the  interest  of  this  formidable  sum^  not 
the  principal,  for  this  is  allowed  impossible.  The 
necessity  of  raising  such  a  fund,  is  strongly  and  re- 
gularly pleadeds  ffom  the  late  deficiencies  in  the  du- 
ties aiid  customs.  And  is  it  a  fault  of  Ireland  that 
these  funds  are  deficient  ?  If  they  depend  on  trade, 
can  it  pos^bly  be  otherwise,  while  we  have  nei* 
ther  liberty  to  trade,  nor  money  to  trade  with ;  nei* 
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ther  hands  to  work,  nor  business  to  employ  them  if 
we  had  ?  Our  diseases  are  visible  enough  both  in 
their  causes  and  effects ;  and  the  cures  ar6  well 
known,  but  impossible  to  be  applied. 

If  my  steward  comes  and  tells  me,  "  that  my  rents 
are  sunk  so  low,  that  they  are  very  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  my  servants  their  wages ;"  have  I 
any  other  course  left  than  to  cashier  four  in  six  of 
my  rascally  footmen,  and  a  number  of  other  varlets 
in  my  family,  of  whose  insolence  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood complains  ?  And  I  would  think  it  ex- 
tremely severe  in  any  law,  to  force  me  to  maintain 
a  household  of  fifty  servants,  and  fix  their  wages, 
before  I  had  offered  my  rent-roll  upon  oath  to  the 
legislators. 

To  return  from  digressing:  I  am  told  one  scheme 
for  raisins^  a  fund  to  pay  the  interest  of  our  national 
debt,  is,  by  a  farther  duty  of  forty  shillings  a  tun 
upon  wine.  Some  gentlemen  would  carry  this  much 
farther,  by  raising  it  to  twelve  pounds  ;  which,  in  a 
manner,  would  amount  to  a  prohibition :  thus  weak- 
ly arguing  from  the  practice  of  England. 

1  have  often  taken  notice,  both  in  print  and  in 
discourse,  that  there  is  no  topic  so  fallacious,  either 
in  talk  or  in  writing,  as  to  argue  how  we  ought  to 
act  in  Ireland,  from  the  example  of  England,  Hol- 
land, France,  or  any  other  country,  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  allowed  the  common  rights  and  liberties  of 
humankind.  I  could  undertake  to  name  six  or  seven 
of  the  most  uncontrouled  maxims  in  government^ 
which  are  utterly  false  in  this  kingdom. 

As  to  the  additional  duty  on  wine,  I  think  any 
person  may  deliver  his  opinion  upon  it,  until  it  shall 
have  passed  into  a  law ;  and  till  then,  I  declare  mine 
to  be  positively  against  it. 

First,  Because  there  is  no  nation  yet  known,  in 
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either  hemisphere,  where  the  people  of  all  condi- 
tions are  more  in  want  of  some  cordial  to  keep  up 
their  spirits,  than  in  this  of  ours.  I  am  not  in  jest; 
and  if  the  fact  will  not  be  allowed  me^  I  shall  not 
argue  it. 

Secondly,  Tt  is  too  well  and  generally  known,  that 
this  tax  of  forty  shillings  additional  on  every  tun  of 
wine  (which  will  be  double  at  least  to  the  home  con* 
sumer)  will  increase  equally  every  new  session  of 
parliament,  until  it  comes  perhaps  to  twelve  pounds. 
Thirdly,  Because,  as  the  merchants  inform  me^ 
and  as  1  have  known  many  the  like  instances  in 
England,  this  additional  tax  will  more  probably  les- 
sen this  branch  of  the  revenue,  than  increase  it. 
And  therefore  Sir  John  Stanley,  a  commissioner  of 
the  customs  in  England,  used  to  say,  "  That  the 
house  of  commons  were  generally  mistaken  in  mat- 
ters of  trade,  by  an  erroneous  opinion  that  two  and 
two  make  four/'     Thus  if  you  should  lay  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  one  penny  a  pound  on  raisins  or  su- 
gar, the  revenue,  instead  of  rising,  would  certainly 
sink  J  and  the  consequence  would  only  be,  to  les- 
sen the  nuntber  ot  plum-puddings,  and  ruin  the  con- 
fectioner. 

Fourthly,  I  am  likewise  assured  by  merchants, 
that  upon  this  additional  forty  shillings,  the  French 
will  at  least  equally  raise  their  duties  upon  all  com* 
modities  we  export  thither. 

Fifthly,  If  an  original  extract  of  the  exports  and 
imports  be  true,  we  have  been  gainers,  upon  the  ba- 
lance, by  our  trade  with  France  for  several  years 
past ;  and,  although  our  gain  amounts  to  no  great 
sum,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied,  since  we  are  no  losers, 
with  the  only  consolation  we  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing. 

Lastly,  The  worst  consequence  is  behind.    If  we 
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raise  the  duty  on  wine  to  a  considerable  height,  we 
lose  the  only  hold  we  have  of  keeping  among  us 
the  few  gentlemen  of  any  tolerable  estates.  1  am 
confident^  there  is  hardly  a  gentleman  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  and  upward,  in  this  kingdom, 
who  would  balance  halLan  hour  to  consider  whether 
he  should  live  here,  or  m  England,  if  a  family  could 
be  as  cheaply  maintained  in  the  one  as  the  other. 
As  to  eatables,  they  are  as  cheap  in  many  fine  coun- 
ties of  England,  as  in  some  very  indifferent  ones 
here ;  or,  if  there  be  any  difference,  that  vein  of 
thrift  and  prudence  in  economy,  which  passes  there 
without  reproach  (and  chiefly  in  London  itself)> 
would  amply  make  up  the  difference.  But  the  ar- 
ticle of  French  wine  is  hardly  tolerable,  in  any  de* 
gree  of  plenty,  to  a  middling  fortune  ?  and  this  it  is, 
which,  by  growing  habitual,  wholly  turns  the  scale 
with  those  few  landed  men,  disengaged  from  em<* 
ployments,  who  content  themselves  to  live  hospi- 
tably with  plenty  of  good  wine  in  their  own  coun- 
try, rather  than  in  penury  and  obscurity  'in  another^ 
with  bad,  or  with  none  at  all. 

Having  therefore,  as- far  as  in  me  lies,  abolished 
this  additional  duty  upon  wine ;  tor  I  am  not  under 
the  least  concern  about  paying  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  but  leave  it,  as  in  loyalty  bounds 
wholly  to  the  wisdom  of  the  honourable  house  of 
commons  3  I  come  now  to  consider,  by  what  me- 
thods we  may  be  able  to  put  off  and  delay  our  utter 
undoing  as  long  as  it  is  possible. 

I  never  have  discoursed  with  any  reasonable  man 
upon  the  subject,  who  did  not  allow  that  there  was 
no  remedy  left  us,  but  to  lessen  the  importation  of 
all  unnecessary  commodities  as  miuch  as  it  was  pos«< 
sible  ;  and  likewise  either  to  persuade  pur  absentees 
to  spend  their  money  at  home,  which  is  impossible; 
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or  tax  them  at  five  shillings  in  the  pound  during 
their  absence,  with  such  allowances,  upon  necessary 
occasions,  as  shall  be  thought  convenient :  or,  by 
permitting  us  a  free  trade,  which  is  denied  to  no 
other  nation  upon  earth  The  three  last  methods 
are  treated  by  Mr  Prior,  in^is  most  useful  treatise, 
added  to  his  list  of  absentees. 

It  is  to  gratify  the  var»ity  and  pride  and  luxury  of 
the  women,  and  of  the  young  fops  who  admire  them, 
that  we  owe  this  insupportable  grievance,  of  bring- 
ina  in  the  instruments  of  our  ruin.  There  is  an- 
nually brought  over  to  this  kingdom  near  ninety 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  silk,  whereof  the  greater 
part  is  manufactured.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  more 
expended  in  muslin,  holland,  cambric,  and  calico. 
What  the  price  of  lace  amounts  to,  is  not  easy  to  be 
collected  from  the  custom-house  book,  being  a  kind 
of  goods  that  takes  up  a  little  room,  and  is  easily 
run  ;  but,  considering  the  prodigious  price  of  a  wo- 
man's head*dress,  at  ten,  twelve,  twenty  pounds  a 
yard,  must  be  very  great.  The  tea,  rated  at  seven 
shillihgs  per  pound,  comes  to  near  twelve  thousand 
pounds  ;  but,  considering  it  as  the  common  luxury 
of  every  chambermaid,  semstress,  and  tradesman's 
wife,  both  in  town  and  country,  however  they  come 
by  it,  must  needs  cost  the  kingdom  double  that  sum. 
Coffee  is  somewhat  above  seven  thousand  pounds. 
I  have  seen  no  account  of  the  chocolate,  and  some 
other  Indian  or  American  goods.  The  drapery 
imported  is  about  four-and- twenty  thousand  pounds. 
The  whole  amounts  (with  one  or  two  other  particu- 
lars) to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The 
lavishing  of  all  which  money  is  just  as  prudent  and 
necessary,  as  to  see  a  man  in  an  embroidered  iDoat 
begging  out  of  Newgate  in  an  old  shoe. 

I  allow  that  the  thrown  and  raw  silk  is  less  perni- 
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cious,  because  we  have  some  share  in  the  manufaC'* 
.  ture  :  but  we  are  not  now  in  circumstances  to  trifle. 
It  costs  us  above  forty  thousanH  pounds  a  year ;  and 
if  the  ladies,  till  better  times,  will  not  be  content  to 
go  in  their  own  country  shifts,  I  wish  they  may  go 
in  rags.  Let  them  vie  with  each  other  in  the  fine- 
ness of  their  native  linen  :  their  beauty  and  gentle- 
ness will  as  well  appear,  as  if  they  were  covered 
with  diamonds  and  brocade     • 

I  believe  no  man  is  so  weak,  as  to  hope  or  expect 
that  such  a  reformation  can  be  brought  about  by  a 
law.  But  a  thorough  hearty  unanimous  vote,  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  might  perhaps  answer  as 
well :  every  senator,'  noble,  or  plebian,  giving  his  ho- 
nour, "  That  neither  himself,  nor  any  of  his  family, 
would,  in  their  dress  or  furniture  of  their  houses, 
make  use  of  £iny  thing  except  what  was  of  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom ;  and  that  they 
would  use  the  utmost  of  their  power,  influence,  and 
credit,  to  prevail  on  their  tenants,  dependants,  and 
friends,  to  follow  their  example." 
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von  PREVRNTINO  THE  CHILDREN  OF  POOR  PBOPLB  IN 
IRELAND  FROM  REING  A  RURDEN  TO  THEIR  PA« 
RENTS  OR  COUNTRY,  AND  FOR  MAKING  THEM  W- 
NKFICIAL  TO  THE  PURLIC.       1729* 


[This  oelebrtted  piece  of  humour  if  urged  with  inch  inimitaUe 
gravity  of  irony ,  that  a  foreign  author  is  aaid  actually  to  h^ie 
considered  the  proposal  as  serious,  and  to  hare  quoUxl  it  as  an 
instance  of  the  eitremity  under  which  Ireland  laboured,  that  a 
man  of  letters,  and  a  clergyman,  had  seriously  recommeodeil 
to  the  rich  to  feed  upon  the  children  of  the  poor.] 


It  is  a  melancholy  object  to  those  who  walk  through 
this  great  town,  or  travel  in  the  country,  when  they 
see  the  streets,  the  roads,  and  cabin  doors  crowddi 
with  beggars  of  the  female  sex,  followed  by  three, 
four,  or  six  children,  all  in  rags,  and  importuning 
every  passenger  for  an  alms.  These  mothers,  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  work  for  their  honest  liveli- 
hood, are  forced  to  employ  all  their  time  in  strolling 
to  beg  sustenance  for  their  helpless  infants ;  who,  as 
thej  grow  up,  either  turn  thieves»  for  want  of  work, 
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or  leave  their  dear  native  country  to  fight  for  the 
pretender  in  Spain,  or  sell  themselves  to  the  Bar- 
badoes. 

1  think  it  is  agreed  by  all  parties,  that  this  prodi* 
gious  number  of  children  in  the  arms,  or  on  the 
backs,  or  at  the  heels  of  their  mothers,  and  frequent- 
ly of  their  fathers,  is,  in  the  present  deplorable  state 
of  the  kingdom,  a  very  great  additional  grievance  5 
and  therefore  whoever  could  find  out  a  fair,  cheap^ 
and  easy  method  of  making  these  children  sound 
useful  members  of  the  commonwealth,  would  de- 
serve so  well  of  the  public,  as  to  have  his  statue  set 
up  for  a  preserver  of  the  nation. 

But  my  intention  is  very  far  fron;i  being  confined 
to  provide  only  for  the  children  of  professed  beggars : 
it  is  of  a  much  greater  extent,  and  shall  take  in  the 
whole  number  of  infants  at  a  certain  age,  who  are 
bom  of  parents  in  effect  as  little  able  to  support 
them,  as  those  who  demand  our  charity  in  the 
streets. 

As  to  my  own  part,  having  turned  my  thoughts 
for  many  years  upon  this  important  subject,  and 
maturely  weighed  the  several  schifemes  of  our  pro- 
jectors, I  have  always  fouad  them  grossly  mistaken 
in  their  computation.  It  is  true,  a  child  just  drop- 
ped from  its  dam  may  be  supported  by  her  milk  for 
a  solar  year,  with  little  other  nourishment :  at  most 
not  above  the  value  of  two  shillings,  which  the  mo* 
ther  may  certainly  get,  or  the  vsdue  in  scraps,  by 
her  lawful  occupation  of  begging ;  and  it  is  exactly 
at  one  year  old  that  I  propose  to  provide  for  them 
in  such  a  manner,  as,  instead  of  being  a  charge 
upon  their  parents,  or  the  parish,  or  wanting  food 
and  raiment  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  they  shall,  on 
the  contrary,  contribute  to  the  feeding,  and  partly 
to  the  clothing  of  many  thousands. 
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There  is  likewise  another  great  advantage  in  my 
scheme,  that  it  will  prevent  those  voluntary  abor- 
tions, and  that  horrid  practice  of  women  murdering 
their  bastard  children,  alas  too  frequent  among 
us !  sacrificing  the  poor  innocent  babes,  I  doubt 
more  to  avoid  the  expence  than  the  shame,  which 
would  move  tears  and  pity  in  the  most  savage  and 
inhuman  breast. 

The  number  of  souls  in  this  kingdom  being  usu- 
ally reckoned  one  million  and  a  half,  of  these  I  cal- 
culate there  nriay  be  about  two  hundred  thousand 
couple  whose  wives  are  breeders ;  from  which  num- 
ber I  subtract  thirty  thousand  couple,  who  are  able 
to  maintain  their  own  children  (although  I  appre- 
hend there  cannot  be  so  many,  under  the  present 
distresses  of  the  kingdom) ;  but  this  being  granted, 
there  will  remain  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
breeders.  I  again  subtract  fifty  thousand,  for  those 
women  who  miscarry,  or  whose  children  die  by  ac- 
cident or  disease  within  the  year.  There  only  re- 
main a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  children  of 
poor  parents  annually  born.  The  question  there- 
fore is,  How  this*number  shall  be  reared  and  pro- 
vided for?  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  under  the 
present  situation  of  affairs,  is  utterly  impossible  by 
all  the  methods  hitherto  proposed.  For  we  can 
neither  employ  them  in  handicraft  or  agriculture ; 
we  neither  build  houses  (I  mean  in  the  country), 
nor  cultivate  land  :  they  can^very  seldom  pick  up  a 
livelihood  by  stealing,  till  they  arrive  at  six  years 
old,  except  where  they  are  of  towardly  parts ;  al- 
though I  confess  they  learn  the  rudiments  much 
earlier;  during  which  time  they  can  however  be  pro- 
perly looked  upon  only  as  probationers;  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  principal  gentleman  in  the  coun^ 
^tyof  Cavan,  who  protested  to  me,  that  he  never 
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knew  above  one  or  two  instances  under  the  asre  of 
six,  even  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  so  renowned  for 
the  quickest  proficiency  in  ^hat  art. 

I  am  assured  by  our  merchants,  that  a  boy  or  a 
girl  before  twelve  years  old  is  no  saleable  commo- 
dity ;  and  even  when  they  come  to  this  age  they 
will  not  yield  above  three  pounds,  or  three  pounds 
and  half-a-crown  at  most,  on  the  exchange ;  which 
cannot  turn  to  account  either  to  the  parents  or  king- 
dom, the  charge  of  nutriment  and  rags  having  been 
at  least  four  times  that  value*. 

I  shall  now  therefore  humbly  propose  my  own 
thoughts,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  liable  to  the 
least  objection. 

I  have  been  assured  by  a  very  knowing  Ameri* 
can  of  my  acquaintance  in  Ix)ndon,  that  a  young 
healthy  child,  well  nursed,  is  at  a  year  old  a  most 
4elicious,  nourishing,  and  wholesome  food,  whether 
stewed,  roasted,  baked,  or  boiled ;  and  I  make  no 
doubt  that  it  will  equally  serve  in  a  fricassee  or  a  ra*» 
gont. 

I  do  therefore  humbly  offer  it  to  public  consi* 
deration,  that  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
childrea  already  computed,  twenty  thousand  may- 
be reserved  for  breed,  whereof  only  one-fourth  part 
to  be  males ;  which  is  more  than  we  allow  to  sheep, 
black-cattle,  or  swine ;  and  my  reason  is,  that  these 
children  are  seldom  the  fruits  of  marriage,  a  circum- 
stance not  much  regarded  by  our  savages,  therefore 
one  male  will  be  sufficient  to  serve  four  females. 
That  the  remaining  hundred  thousand  may,  at  a 
year  old,  be  offered  in  sale  to  the  persons  of  quali« 
ty  and  fortune  through  the  kingdom ;  always  ad^ 
vising  the  mother  to  let  them  suck  plentifully  in 
the' last  month,  so  as  to  render  them  plump  and  fat 
for.a  good  table.     A  child  will  make  two  dishes  at 
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an  entertainment  for  friends ;  and  when  the  family 
dines  alone,  the  fore  or  hind  quarter  will  make  a 
reasonable  dish,  and  seasoned  with  a  little  pepper 
or  salt,  will  be  very  good  boiled  on  the  fourth  day, 
especially  in  winter. 

I  have  reckoned,  upon  a  medium,  that  a  child 
JQst  born  will  weigh  twelve  pounds,  and  in  a  solar 
year,  if  tolerably  nursed,  will  increase  to  twenty* 
eight  pounds. 

X  grant  this  food  will  be  somewhat  dear,  and  there- 
fore very  proper  for  landlords,  who,  as  they  have 
already  devoured  most  of  the  parents,  seem  to  have 
the  best  title  to  the  children. 

Infants'  flesh  will  be  in  season  throughout  the 
year,  but  more  plentifully  in  March,  and  a  little  be- 
fore  and  after :  for  we  are  told  by  a  grave  author, 
an  eminent  French  physician,  that  fish  being  a  pro« 
lific  diet,  there  are  more  children  born  in  Roman 
catholic  countries  about  nine  months  after  Lent, 
than  at  any  other  season ;  therefore,  reckoning  a 
year  after  Lent,  the  markets  will  be  more  glutted 
than  usual,  because  the  number  of  popish  infants  is 
at  least  three  to  one  in  this  kingdom;  and  therefore 
It  will  have  one  other  collateral  advantage,  by  lessen* 
ing  the  number  of  papists  among  us. 

I  have  already  computed  the  charge  of  nursing  a 
beggar's  child  (in  which  list  I  reckon  all  oottagers, 
labourers,  and  four*fifths  of  the  farmers)  to  he  s&out 
two  shillings  per  annum,  rags  included  ;  and  I  be* 
lieve  no  gentleman  would  repine  to  give  ten  shillings 
for  the  carcass  of  a  good  fat  child,  which,  as  I  have 
•aid,  will  make  four  dishes  of  excellent  nutritive 
meat,  when  he  has  only  sotne  particular  friend  or 
his  own  family  to  dine  with  him.  Thus  the  squire 
will  learn  to  be  a  good  landlord,  and  grow  popular 
among  his  tenants ;  the  mother  will  have  eight  shil-* 
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lings  neat  profit,  and  be  fit  for  work  till  she  produ- 
ces  another  child. 

Those  who  are  more  thrifty  (as  I  must  confess 
the  times  require)  may  flay  the  carcass ;  the  skin 
of  which,  artificially  dressed,  wilt  make  admirable 
gloves  for  ladies,  and  summer-boots  for  fine  gentle- 
men. 

As  to  our  city  of  Dublin,  shambles  .may  be  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  in  the  most  convenient  parts 
of  it,  and  butchers  we  maybe  assured  will  not  be 
wanting;  although  I  rather* recommend  buying  the 
children  alive,  than  dressing  them  hot  from  the  knife« 
as  we  do  roasting  pigs. 

A  very  worthy  person,  a  true  lover  of  his  coun- 
try, and  whose  virtues  I  highly  esteem,  was  lately 
pleased,  in  discoursing  on  this  matter,  to  offer  a  re^ 
finement  upon  my  scheme.  \le  said,  that  many 
gentlemAi  of  this  kingdom,  having  of  late  destroyed 
their  deer,  he  conceived  that  the  want  of  venison 
might  be  well  supplied  by  the  bodies  of  young  lads 
and  maidens,  not  eitceeding  fourteen  years  of  age, 
nor  under  twelve ;  so  great  a  number  of  both  sexes  in 
every  county  being  now  ready  to  starve  for  want  of 
work  and  service ;  and  these  to  be  disposed  of  by  their 
parents  if  alive,  or  otherwise  by  their  nearest  relap» 
lions.  But  with  due  deference  to  so  excellent  a 
friend,  and  so  deserving  a  patriot,  I  cannot  be  alto- 
gether in  his  sentiments ;  for  as  to  the  males,  my 
American  acquaintance  assured  me,  from  frequent 
experience,  that  their  flesh  was  generally  tough  and 
lean,  like  that  of  our  schoolboys,  by  continual  ex* 
ercise,  and  their  taste  disagreeable ;  and  to  fatten 
them  would  not  answer  the  charge.  Then  as  to  the 
females,  it  would,  I  think,  with  humble  submission^ 
be  a  loss  to  the  public,  because  they  soon  would  be- 
come breeders  themselves;  and  besides,  it  is  not 
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improbable  that  some  scrupulous  people  mip^ht  be 
apt  to  censure  such  a  practice,  (although  indeed 
very  unjustly)  as  a  little  bordering  upon  cruelty ; 
which,  I  confess,  has  always  been  with  me  the  strong- 
est objection  against  any  project,  how  well  soever 
intended.  , 

But  in  order  to  justify  my  friend,  he  confessed 
that  this  expedient  was  put  into  his  head  by  the  fa- 
mous Psalmanazar,  a  native  of  the  island  Formosa, 
who  came  from  thence  to  London  «bove  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  in  conversation  told  my  friend,  that 
m  his  country,  when  any  young  person  happened 
to  be  put  to  death,  the  executioner  sold  the  carcass 
to  persons  of  quality  as  a  prime  dainty  ;  and  that 
in  his  time  the  body  of  a  plump  girl  of  fifteen,  who 
was  crucified  for  an  attempt  to  poison  the  emperor, 
was  sold  to  his  imperial  majesty's  prime-minister  of 
state,  and  other  great  mandarins  of  the  court,  in 
joints  from  the  gibbet  at  four  hundred  crowns  ♦. 


*  This  anecdote  is  taken  from  the  Description  of  the  Island  of 
Formosa  by  that  Very  extraordinary  impostor  George  Psalma* 
nazar,  who  for  some  time  passed  himself  for  a  native  of  that  difl* 
tant  country.  He  afterwards  published  a  retractation  of  his  fig- 
oients,  with  many  expressions  of  contrition,  but  containing  oer« 
tain  very  natural  indications  of  dislike  to  those  who  had  detected 
him.  The  passage  referred  to  in  the  text  is  as  follows :  *^  We 
also  eat  Jiumane  flesh,  which  1  am  now  convinced  is  a  very  bar- 
barous custom,  though  we  feed  only  upon  our  open  enemies^ 
slain  or  made  captive  in  the  field,  or  else  upon  malefactors  legaU 
Iv  executed ;  the  flesh  of  the  latter  is  our  greatest  dainty,  and  ia 
lour  tiroes  dearer  than  other  rare  and  delicious  meat.  We  buy  it 
of  the  executioner,  for  the  bodies  of  all  public  capital  ofllendert 
are  his  fees.  As  soon  as  the  criminal  is  dnid,  he  cuts  the  body  in 
pieces^  squec^s  out  the  blood,  and  makes  his  house  a  shambles 
for  the  flesh  of  men  and  women,  where  all  people  that  can  af* 
ford  it  come  and  buy.  I  remember,  about  ten  years  ago,  a  tally 
welUcompleiioned|^  pretty  fat  firgin,  about  ninetoea  years  of 
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Neither  indeed  caa  i  deny,  that  if  the  same  use 
were  made  of  several  plump  young  girls  in  this 
town,  who  without  one  single  groat  to  their  for- 
tunes, cannot  stir  abroad  without  a  chair,  and  ap- 
pear at  a  playhouse  and  assemblies  in  foreign  fine- 
ries which  they  never  will  pay  for,  the  kingdom 
would  not  be  the  worse. 

Some  persons  of  a  desponding  spirit  are  in  great 
concern  about  that  vast  number  of  poor  people,  who 
are  aged,  diseased,  or  maimed ;  and  I  have  been 
desired  to  employ  my  thoughts,  what  course  may 
be  taken  to  ease  the  nation  of  so  grievous  an  incum* 
brance.  But  i  am  not  in  the  least  pain  upon  that 
matter,  because  it  is  very  well  known,  that  they 
are  every  day  dying,  and  rotting,  by  cold  and  fa- 
mine, and  filth  and  vermin,  as  fast  as  can  be  rea* 
sonably  expected.  And  as  to  the  young  labourerSt 
they  are  now  in  almost  as  hopefui  a  condition:  they 
cannot  get  work,  and  consequently  pine  away  for 
want  of  nourishment,  to  a  degree,  that  if  at  any 
time  they  are  accidentally  hired  to  common  labour, 
they  have  not  strength  to  perform  it ;  and  thus  the 
country  and  th^paselves  are  happily  delivered  from 
the  evils  to  come. 


age,  and  tire-woman  to  the  queen,  was  found  guilty  of  high 
treasoiu  for  design ini^  to  poison  the  king  ;  and  accordingly  she 
ifas  condemned  to  buffer  the  most  cruel  death  that  could  be  in- 
Tented,  and  her  sentence  was,  to  be  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  kept 
alive  as  long  as  possible.  The  sentence  was  put  in  execution  ; 
when  she  fainted  with  the  cruel  torment,  the  hangman  gaTc  her 
•trong  liquors,  &c.  to  reTi?e  her  ;  the  sixth  day  she  died.  Her 
long  sufierings,  youth,  and  good  constitution,  made  her  flesh  so 
tender,  delicious,  and  taluable,  that  the  executioner  sold  it  for 
above  eight  tallies ;  for  there  was  such  thronging  to  this  inhumaD 
market,  that  men  of  great  fashion  thought  themselves  fortunate 
if  they  could  purchaae  a  pound  or  two  of  it"  Lpnd»  1705. 
p.  113. 
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I  have  too  long  digressed,  and  therefore  shall  k* 
turn  to  my  subject.  I  think  the  advantages  by  the 
proposal  which  I  have  made>  are  obvious  and  many, 
as  well  as  of  the  highest  importance. 

For  first,  as  I  have  already  observed,  it  would 
greatly  lessen  the  number  of  papists,  -with  whom  we 
-are  yearly  over-run,  being  the  principal  breeders  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  our  most  dangerous  enemies ; 
and  who  stay  at  home  on  purpose  to  deliver  the 
Icingdom  to  the  pretender,  hoping  to  take  their  ad- 
vantage by  the  absence  of  so  many  good  protest- 
ants,  who  have  chosen  rather  to  leave  their  coun- 
try, than  stay  at  home  and  pay  tithes  against  their 
conscience  to  an  episcopal  curate. 

Secondly,  The  poorer  tenanu  will  have  something 
valuable  of  their  own,  which  by  law  may  be  made 
liable  to  distress,  and  help  to  pay  their  landlord's 
rent ;  their  com  and  cattle  being  already  seised,  and 
money  a  thing  unknown. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  the  maintenance  of  a  hundred 
thousand  children,  from  two  years  old  and  upward, 
cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  ten  shillings  a  piece 
per  annum,  the  nation's  stock  will  be  thereby  in- 
creased fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  beside 
the  profit  of  a  new  dish  introduced  to  the  tables  of 
all  gentlemen  of  fortune  in  the  kingdom,  who  have 
any  refinement  in  taste.  And  the  money  will  cir- 
culate among  ourselves,  the  goods  being  entirely  of 
our  own  growth  and  manufacture. 

Fourthly,  The  constant  breeders,  beside  the  gain 
of  eight  shillings  sterling  per  annum  by  the  sale  of 
their  children,  will  be  rid  of  the  charge  of  main- 
taining them  after  the  first  year. 

Fifthly,  This  food  would  likewise  bring  great  cns^ 
torn  to  taverns  ;  where  the  vintners  will  certainly  be 
so  prudent  as  to  procure  the  best  receipts  for  are^ 
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»ng  it  to  perfection,  and,  consequently,  have  their 
houses  frequenled  by  all  the  fine  gentlemen,  who 
justly  value  themselves  upon  their  knowledge  in 
good  eating :  and  a  skilful  cook,  who  understands 
how  to  oblige  his  guests,  will  contrive  to  make  it 
as  expensive  as  they  please. 

Sixthly,  This  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  mar- 
riage, which  all  wise  nations  have  either  encourag- 
ed by  rewards,  or  enforced  by  laws  and  penalties.^ 
It  would  increase  the  care  and  tenderness  of  mo- 
thers toward  their  children,  when  they  were  sure  of 
a  settlement  for  life  to  the  poor  babes,  provided  in 
some  sort  by  the  public,  to  their  annual  profit  or 
expense.  We  should  see  an  honest  emulation  a- 
mong  the  married  women,  which  of  them  could 
bring  the  fattest  child  to  the  market.  Men  would 
become  as  fond  of  their  wives  during  the  time  of 
their  pregnancy,  as  they  are  now  of  the  mares  in 
foal,  their  cows  in  calf,  their  sows  when  they  are 
ready  to  farrow  ;  nor  offer  to  beat  or  kick  them  (as 
is  too  frequent  a  practice)  for  fear  of  a  miscarriage. 

Many  other  advsmtages  might  be  enumerated. 
For  instance,  the  addition  of  some  thousand  car* 
cases  in  ou reexportation  of  barrelled  beef ;  the  pr6- 
pagation  of  swine's  flesh,  and  improvement  in  the 
art  of  making  good  bacon,  so  much  wanted  among 
us  by  the  great  destruction  of  pigs,  too  frequent  at 
Our  table ;  which  are  no  way  comparable  in  taste  or 
magnificence  to  a  well  grown,  fat,  yearling  child, 
which  roasted  whole  will  make  a  considerable  figure 
at  a  lord  mayor's  feast,  or  any  other  public  enter- 
tainment. But  this,  and  many^others,  I  omit,  being 
studious  of  brevity. 

Supposing  that  one  thousand  families  in  this  dty 
would  be  constant  customers  for  infants'  flesh,  beside 
others  who  might  have  it  at  merry-nieetingS)  parti- 
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cularly  at  weddings  and  christenings,  I  compute 
that  Dublin  would  take  off  annually  about  twenty 
thousand  carcasses;  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
(where  probably  they  will  be  sold  somewhal 
cheaper)  the  remaining  eighty  thousand. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  objection,  that  will  possi- 
bly be  raised  against  this  proposal,  unless  it  should 
be  urged,  that  the  number  of  people  will  be  thereby 
much  lessened  in  the  kingdom.  This  I  freely  own, 
and  it  was  indeed  one  principal  design  in  offering  it 
to  the  world.  I  desire  the  reader  will  observe,  that 
I  calculate  my  remedy  for  this  [one  individual  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  and  for  no  other  that  ever  was,  is, 
-or  I  think  ever  can  be  upon  earth.  Therefore  let 
no  man  talk  to  me  of  other  expedients :  of  taxing 
our  absentees  at  five  shillings  a  pound :  of  using 
neither  clothes,  nor  household-furniture,  except 
.what  is  our  own  growth  and  manufacture :  of  utterly 
rejecting  the  materials  and  instruments  that  promote 
foreign  luxury :  of  curing  the  expensiveness  of  pride, 
vanity,  idleness,  and  gaming  in  our  women  :  of  in- 
troducing a  vein  of  parsimony,  prudence  and  tem- 
perance; of  learning  to  love  our  country,  in  the 
want  of  which  we  differ  even  from  Laplanobrs, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Topinamboo  :  of  quitting  our 
animosities  and  factions,  nor  acting  any  longer  like 
the  Jews,  who  were  murdering  one  another  at  the 
very  moment  their  city  was  taken :  of  being  a  little 
cautious  not  to  sell  our  country  and  conscience  for 
nothing:  of  teaching  landlords  to  have  at  least  one 
.degree  of  mercy  toward  their  tenants:  lastly,  of 
putting  a  spirit  of  honesty,  industry,  and  skill  into 
our  shopkeepers;  who,  if  a  resolution  could  now  be 
taken  to  buy  only  our  negative  goods,  would  im- 
mediately unite  to  cheat  and  exact  upon  us  in  the 
pricC)  the  measure, .  and  the  goodness,  nor  could 
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ever  yet  be  brought  to  make  one  fair  proposal  of 
just  dealing)  though  often  and  earnestly  invited  to  it. 

Therefore  I  repeat,  let  no  man  talk  to  me  of  tbesie 
and  the  like  expedients,  till  he  has  at  least  some 
glimpse  of  hope,  that  there  will  ever  be  some  hearty 
and  sincere  atempt  to  put  them  in  practice. 

But,  as  to  myself,  having  been  wearied  out  for 
many  years  with  offering  yain,  idle,  visionary 
thoughts,  and  at  length  Utterly  despairing  of  sue* 
cess,  1  fortunately  fell  upon  this  proposal ;  which, 
as  it  is  wholly  new,  so  it  has  something  solid  and 
real,  of  no  expence  and  little  trouble,  full  in  our 
own  power,  and  whereby  we  can  incur  no  danger 
in  disobliging  England.  For  this  kind  of  commo- 
dity will  not  bear  exportation,  the  flesh  being  of 
too  tender  a  consistence  to  admit  a  long  continu* 
ance  in  salt,  although  perhaps  I  could  name  a  coun- 
try, which  would  be  glad  to  eat  up  our  whole  na- 
ticm  without  it. 

After  all,  I  am  not  so  violently  bent  upon  my 
own  opinion  as  to  reject  any  offer  proposed  by  wise 
men,  which  shall  be  found  equally  innocent,  cheap, 
tosy,  and  eff*ectual.  But  before  something  of  that 
kind  shall  be  advanced  in  contradiction  to  my 
scheme,  and  offering  a  better,  I  desire  the  author  or 
authors  will  be  pleased  maturely  to  consider  two 
points.  First,  as  things  now  stand,  how  they  will  be 
able  to  find  food  and  raiment  for  a  hundred  thousand 
useless  mouths  and  backs.  And  secondly,  there 
being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  human  figure 
thoughout  this  kingdom,  whose  whole  subsistence 
put  into  a  common  stock  would  leave  them  in  debt 
two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  adding  those  who 
are  beggars  by  profession,  to  the  bulk  of  farmers, 
cottagers,  and  labourers,  with  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren, who  are  beggars  in  effect ;  I  desire  those  poU'« 

VOL.  VII.  6  g 
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ticians  who  dislike  my  overture,  and  may  perhaps 
be  so  bold  as  to  attempt  an  answer,  that  they  will 
first  ask  the  parents  of  these  mortals,  whether  they 
would  not  at  this  day  think  it  a  great  happiness  to 
have  been  sold  for  food  at  a  year  old,  in  the  manner 
I  prescribe,  and  thereby  have  avoided  such  a  per- 
petual scene  of  misfortunes,  as  they  have  since  gone 
through,  by  the  oppression  of  landlords,  the  impos- 
sibility of  paying  rent  without  money  or  trade,  the 
want  of  common  sustenance,  with  neither  house  nor 
clothes  to  cover  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  the  most  inevitable  prospect  of  entail- 
ing the  like,  or  greater  miseries,  upon  their  breed 
for  ever. 

I  profess,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  that  I  have 
not  the  least  personal  interest  in  endeavouring  to 
promote  this  necessary  work,  having  no  other  mo- 
tive than  the  public  good  of  my  country,  by  ad- 
vancing our  trade,  providing  for  infants,  relieving 
the  poor,  and  giving  some  pleasure  to  the  rich.  I 
have  no  children  by  which  I  can  propose  to  get  a 
single  penny  ;  the  youngest  being  nine  years  oU, 
and  my  wife  past  child-bearing. 
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THE  SUBSTANCE 

OF  WHAT  WAS  SAID  BT 

THE  DEAN  OF  ST  PATRICK'S 

t 

TO 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND  SOME  OF  THE  ALDER> 

MEN  OF  DUBLIN; 

f 

WHEN   HIS    LORDSHIP    CAME    TO    PRESENT    THE    SAID 
DEAN  W^ITH  HIS  FREEDOM  IN  A  GOLD  BOX. 


VY  HEN  his  lordship  had  said  a  few  words,  and  pre- 
sented the  instrument,  the  dean  gently  put  it  back, 
and  desiiT^d  first  to  be  heard.     He  said,  "  He  was 
"  much  obliged  to  his  lordship  and  the  city  for  the 
**  honour  they  were  going  to  do  him ;  and  which, 
•*  a^  he  was  informed,  they  had  long  intended  him: 
•*  That  it  was  true,  this  honour  was  mingled  with  a 
*'  little  mortification,  by  the  delay  which  attended 
*^  it;  but  which,  however,  he  did  not  impute  to  his 
♦*  lordship  or  the  city :  and  that  the  mortification 
was  the  less,  because  he  would  willingly  hope  the 
delay  was  founded  on  a  mistake ;  for  which  opi- 
^'  nion  he  would  tell  his  reason."     He  said,  ^*  It  was 
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well  known  that  some  time  ago,  a  person  *  with 
a  title  was  pleased,  in  two  great  assembliesy  to 
rattle  bitterly  somebody  without  a  name,  under 
the  injurious  appellations  of  a  tory,  a  jaigobite,  an 
enemy  to  King  George,  and  a  libeller  of  the  go- 
vernment ^  which  character,'^  the  dean  said, 
many  people  thought  was  applied  to  him :  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  be  of  that  opinion,  because  the 
person  who  had  delivered  those  abusive  words 
had,  for  several  years,  caressed  and  courted  and 
solicited  hi%  friendship,  more  than  any  man  in 


*  The  person  here  intimated,  Joshua,  Lord  Allea,  (whon 
Swift  elsewhere  satirizes  under  the  name  of  Traulns,)  was  bom  in 
1685.  He  is  said  to  haTe  been  a  weak  and  dissipated  man;  and 
some  particulars  are  recorded  by  tradition  concerning  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Du  Pass,  (whose  father  was  clerk  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  ofiice  in  James  the  Second's  reign,  and  died  in  Iiklia  in  1699,) 
which  do  very  little  honour  either  to  his  heart  or  understandiog. 
It  is  reported,  that  being  trepanned  into  a  marriage  with  thb 
lady,  by  a  stratagem  of  the  celebrated  Lionel,  Duke  of  Dorset, 
Lord  Allen  refused,  for  some  time,  to  acknowledge  her  as 
his  wife.  But  the  lady,  after  living  some  time  in  close  retira* 
ment,  caused  an  Qdrertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  [tapers,  statii^ 
the  death  of  a  brother  in  the  £a«t  indies,  by  which  Miss  Marga^ 
ret  Du  Pass  had  succeeded  to  a  large  fortune.  Accordingly,  she 
put  on  mourning,  and  assumed  an  equipage  conforming  to  her 
sup|)oscd  change  of  fortune.  Lord  Allen's  afiairs  being  mnch  de- 
ranged, he  became  now  as  anxious  to  proTC  the  marriage  with 
the  wealthy  heiress,  as  he  had  formerly  been  to  disown  the  un- 
portioned  damsel,  and  succeeded,  after  such  opposition  as  tha  kdy 
judged  necessary  to  give  colaur  to  the  farce.  Before  the  deceit 
was  discoTcred,,  i  afiy  Allen,  by  her  good  sense  and  talents^  had 
obtained  such  ascendance  over  her  husband,  that  they  eTer  after- 
wards liyed  in  great  harmony. 

Lord  Allen  was,  at  the  time  of  giving  offence  to  Swift,  a 
privy. counsel  lor,  and  distinguished  himself,  according  to  Lodge, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  by  his  excellent  speechesfbr  the  benefit  <^ 
his  country.    He  died  at  StiJlorgan,  1743« 
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^*  either  kingdom  had  ever  done ;  by  inviting  him  to 
^^  his  house  in  town  and  country ;  by  coming  to  the 
deanery  often;  and  calling  or  sending  almost  every 
day  when  the  dean  was  sick;  with  many  other 
particulars  of  the  same  nature,  which  continued 
even  to  a  day  or  two  of  the  time  wben  the  said 
^'  person  made  those  invectives  in  the  council  and 
**  house  of  lords.  Therefore,  that  the  dean  would 
**  by  no  means  think  those  scurrilous  words  could 
^*  be  intended  against  him;  because  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  overthrow  all  the  principles  of  ho- 
nour, justice,  religion,  truth,  and  even  common 
humanity.  Therefore  the  dean  will  endeavour  to 
**  believe,  that  the  said  person  had  some  other  ob* 
"  ject  in  his  thoughts;  and  it  was  only  the  uncha- 
«^  ritable  custom  of  the  world  that  applied  this 
*'  character  to  him.  However,  that  he  would  insist 
^*  on  this  ai^ument  no  longer:  but  one  thing  he 
^^  would  affirm  and  declare,  without  assigning  any 
**  name  or  making  any  exception.  That,  wlioever 
^^  either  did,  or  does,  or  shall  hereafter  at  any  timei 
*'  charge  him  with  the  character  of  a  Jacobite,  an 
•*  enemy  to  King  George,  or  a  libeller  of  the  go- 
"  vernment,  the  said  accusation  was,  is,  and  will  be, 
^^  false,  malicious,  slanderous,  and  altogether  ground- 
*'  less.  And  he  would  take  the  freedom  to  tell 
'<  his  lordship,  and  the  rest  that  stood  by,  that  he 
"  had  done  more  service  to  the  Hanover  title,  and 
«*  more  disservice  to  the  pretender's  cause,  than 
**  forty  thousand  of  those  noisj^ ,  railing,  malicious, 
"  empty  zealots,  to  whom  natute  has  denied  any 
**  .talent  that  could  be  of  use  to  God  or  their  coun- 
"  try,  and  left  them  only  the  gift  of  reviling,  and 
^^  spitting  their  venom,  against  all  who  differ  from 
"  them  in  their  destructive  principles,  both  in  church 
^^  anc^  state.    That  he  confessed,  it  was  sometimes 
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**  his  misfortune  to  dislike  some  things  in  public 
*^  proceedings  in  both  kingdoms,  ivherein  he  had 
**  often  the  honour  to  agree  with  wise  and  good 
men;  but  this  did  by  no  means  affect  either  his 
loyalty  to  his  prince,  or  lore  to  his  country.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  he  protested  that  such  dislikes 
never  arose  in  him  from  any  other  principles,  than 
the  duty  he  owed  to  the  king,  and  his  affection 
to  the  kingdom.  That  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  courts  and  ministers  long  enough,  and  knew 
too  well  that  the  best  ministers  might  mistake  in 
points  of  great  importance;  and  that  he  had  the 
^^  honour  to  know  many  more  able,  and  at  least  full 
<'  as  honest,  as  any  can  be  at  present.*'  The  dean 
farther  said,  ^*  That  since  he  had  been  so  falsely  re- 
"  presented,  he  thought  it  became  him  to'  give 
•*  some  account  of  himself  for  above  twenty  years, 
if  it  were  only  to  justify  his  lordship%nd  the  city 
for  the  honour  they  were  going  to  do  him/*  He 
related  briefly  how,  "  merely  by  his  own  personal 
"  credit,  without  other  assistance,  and  in  two  jour- 
*'  nies  at  his  expense,  he  had  procured  a  grant  of 
"  the  first-fruits  to  the  clergy,  in  the  late  queen's 
time;  for  which  he  thought  he  deserved  some 
gentle  treatment  from  his  brethren.  That,  during 
<^  all  the  administration  of  the  said  ministry,  he  had 
'^  been  a  constant  advocate  for  those  who  are  cal- 
led the  whigs ;  had  kept  many  of  them  in  their  em- 
ployments, both  in  England  and  here,  and  some 
^'  who  were  afterward  the  first  to  lift  up  their  heek 
*'  against  him.'*  fie  reflected  a  little  upon  the  se- 
vere treatment  he  had  met  with  upon  his  retura»to 
Ireland  after  her  majesty's  death,  and  Cor  some  years 
after:  "  That,  being  forced  to  live  retired,  he  could 
"  think  of  no  better  way  to  do  public  service,  than 

^^  by  employing  all  the  little  money  he  could  save^ 
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'^  and  lending  it,  without  interest,  in  small  sums,  to 
<'  poor  industrious  tradesmen,  without  examining 
"  their  party  or  their  faith.  And  God  had  so  far 
^'  pleased  to  bless  his  endeavours,  that  his  managers 
^^  tell  him  he  has  recovered  above  two  hundred  fa- 
milies in  this  city  from  ruin,  and  placed  most  of 
them  in  a  comfortable  way  of  life.*'  The  dean 
related  how  much  he  had  suffered  in  his  purse,  and. 
with  what  hazard  to  his  liberty,  by  a  most  iniquitous 
judge;  who,  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  rage  of. 
party,  had  condemned  an  innocent  book,  written 
with  no  worse  a  design,  than  to  persuade  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  to  wear  their  own  manufactures.* 
How  the  said  judge  had  endeavoured  to  get  a  jury 
to  his  mind ;  but  they  proved  so  honest,  that  he  was 
forced  to  keep  them  eleven  hours,  and  send  them 
back  nine  times,  until  at  last  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  printer  to  the  mercy  of  the-  court ;  and  the 
dean  was  forced  to  procure  a  noli  prosequi  from  a 
noble  person,  then  secretary  of  state,  who  had  been 
his  old  friend.  The  dean  then  freely  confessed  him- 
self to  be  the  author  of  those  books  called  ^^  The 
**  Drapier*s  letters  ;'*  and  spoke  gently  of  the  pro- 
clamation, offering  three  hundred  pounds  to  dis- 
cover the  writer.  He  said,  "  That  although  a  cer- 
<<  tain  person  was  pleased  to  mention  those  books  in 
«^  a  slight  manner  at  a  public  assembly,  yet  he  (the 
*^  dean)  had  learned  to  believe,  that  there  were  ten 
<^  thousand  to  one  in  the  kingdom  who  differed 
<^  from  that  person:  and  the  people  of  England, 
^'  who  had  ever  heard  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  in 
"  France,  Were  all  of  the  same  opinion."  The  dean 
mentioned  several  other  particulars,  some  of  which 


*  See  p.  101 
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those  from  whom  I  had  the  accoant  could  not  re- 
collect,  and  others,  although  of  great  consequence, 
perhaps  his  enemies  would  not  allow  him.  The 
dean  concluded  with  acknowledging  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  wishes,  that  an  inscription  might  have 
been  graven  on  the  box,  showing  som^  reason  why 
the  city  thought  fit  to  do  him  that  honour,  whicn 
was  much  out  of  the  common  forms  to  a  person  in  a 
private  station;  those  distinctions  being  usually 
made  only  to  chief-governors,  or  persons  in  very 
high  employments. 


[  m  ] 
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ADVERTISEMENT  BY  DR  SWIFT, 


IN  HIS  DEFBNCE  AGAINST  JOSffUA^  LORD  ALL8K, 

FEB.  18,  1729. 


♦•Whereas  Dr  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St  Pa- 
trick's,  Dublin,  hath  been  credibly  informed,  that  on 
Friday  the  13th  of  this  instant  February,  a  certain 
person  did,  in  a  public  place,  and  in  the  hearing  of 
a  great  number,  apply  himself  to  the  right  honour- 
able the  lord  mayor  of  this  city,  and  some  of  his  bre- 
thren, in  the  following  reproachful  manner :  *  My 
lord,  you  and  your  city  can  squander  away  the  pub- 
lic money,  in  giving  a  gold  box  to  a  fellow  who  has 
libelled  the  government !'  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Now,  if  the  said  words,  or  words  to  the  like  effect, 
were  intended  against  him  the  said  dean,  and  as  a 
reflection  on  the  right  hon.  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, aiid  commons,  for  the  decreeing  unanimously, 
and  in  full  assembly,  the  freedom  of  this  city  to  the 
said  dean,  in  an  honourable  manner,  on  account  of 
an  opinion  they  had  conceived  of  some  services 
done  by  him  the  said  dean  to  this  city,  and  to  th# 
kingdom'  in  general :  The  said  dean  doth  declare, 
that  the  said  words,  or  words  to  the  like  effect,  are 
insolent,  false,  scandalous,  malicious,  and  in  a  parti- 
cular  manner  perfidious ;  the  said  person,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  spoken  the  said  or  the  like  words. 
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having,  for  some  years  past,  and  even  within  some 
few  days,  professed  a  great  friendship  for  the  said 
dean  ;  and,  what  is  hardly  credible,  sending  a  com- 
mon friend  of  the  dean  ana  himself,  not  many  hoars 
after  the  said  or  the  like  words  had  been  spoken,  to 
renew  his  profession  of  friendship  to  the  said  dean, 
bat  concealing  the  orator]^  -y  whereof  the  dean  had 
no  account  till  the  following  d^y,  and  then  told  it  to 
all  his  friends/* 


[    *75    3 


A 

VINDICATION 

OF 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  JOHN,  LORD  CARTERET, 

FROM 

TH£  CHARGE  OP  FAVOURING  NONE  BUT  TORIES,  HIGH 
CHURCHMEN,  AND  JACOBITES.       1730. 


{[Lord  Carteret,  who  had  long  headed  a  party  id  the  cabinet  against 
theinflaeoce  of  Walpole,  now  held  the  situation  of  ]ord«lieute« 
nant  in  Ireland,  under  Tery  precarious  circumstances.  He  waf 
suspected  of  having  inflamed  the  dispute  concerning  Wood's 
patent,  by  caballing  with  the  Brodericks  ;  and  Walpole,  ingeni- 
ous in  his  revenge,  contrived  to  have  him  sent  as  lord-lieute- 
nant to  Ireland,  for  the  ?ery  purpose  of  carrying  through  that 
measure.  Carteret  could  only  pre?ent  his  utter  disgrace  at 
court  by  accepting  this  painful  preferment,  and  the  reader  has 
already  seen  how  much  he  was  embarrassed  in  the  ta»k  imposed 
upon  him.  When  Wood's  patent  was  resigned.  Lord  Carteret 
was  still  permitted  to  retain  the  nominal  authority,  while  the 
real  go?ernment  of  Ireland  was  vested  in  Dt  Hugh  Boulter, 
who  had  been  ad?anced  from  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  to  be 
primate  of  Ireland.  Thus  employed,  without  being  either  fa- 
voured or  trusted,  the  lord- lieu  tenant's  situation  was  rendered 
still  more  difficult  by  the  accuracy  with  which  all  his  motions 
were  watched,  and  the  invidious  eagerness  by  which  his  attach- 
ment to  Swift,  and  other  men  of  his  party,  was  construed  into 
an  encouragement  of  disaffection  to  the  goTcrnment.  To  conn- 
teract  these  insinuations,  is  the  object  of  the  Dean's  humorous 
vindication. 


In  order  to  treat  this  important  subject  with  the 
greatest  fairness  and  impartiality,  perhaps  it  may  be 
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convenient  to  give  some  account  of  bis  excellency ; 
in  whose  life  and  character  there  are  certain  particu- 
lars, which  might  give  a  very  just  suspicion  of  some 
truth  in  the  accusation  he  lies  under. 

He  is  descended  from  two  noble,  ancient,  and 
most  loyal  families,  the  Carterets  and  the  Granvilles: 
too  much  distinguished,  I  confess,  for  what  they  ac- 
ted, and  what  they  suffered,  in  defending  the  former 
constitution  in  church  and  state,  under  king  Charles 
the  martyr :  I  mean  that  very  prince,  on  account  of 
whose  martyrdom  a  form  of  prayer,  with  fasting,  was 
enjoined  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  used  on  the  30th 
day  of  January  every  year,  to  implore  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  the  guilt^)f  that  sacred  and  innocent  blood 
might  not  be  visited  on  us  or  our  posterity  ;  as  we 
may  read  at  large  in  our  Common  Prayer  Books ; 
which  day  has  been  solemnly  kept,  even  within  the 
memory  of  many  men  now  alive. 

His  excellency,  the  present  lord,  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Oxford*  ;  from  whence,  with 
a  singularity  scarce  to  be  justified,  he  carried  away 
more  Greek,  Latiu,  and  philosophy,  than  properly 
became  a  person  of  bis  rank ;  indeed  much  more  of 
each  than  most  of  those  who  are  forced  to  live  by 
their  learning,  will  be  at  the  unnecessary  pains  to 
load  their  heads  with. 

This  was  the  rock  he  split  on,  upon  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  and  havijig  just  got  clear  of 
his  guardians.  For,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  town, 
some  bishops  and  clergymen,  and  other  persons 
most  eminent  for  learning  ana  parts,  got  him  among 
them;  from  whom,  although  he  were  fortunately 


*  Iq  ChristXhurch  College,  to  which  his  lordship  remoTal 
from  Westminster  at  an  early  age. 
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dragged  by  a  lady  and  the  court,  yet  he  could  never 
wipe  off  the  stain,  nor  wash  out  the  tincture  of  his 
university  acquirements  and  dispositions. 

To  this  another  misfortune  was  added,  that  it 
pleased  God  to  endow  him  with  great  natural  ta- 

J  lents, memory,  j udgment,  comprehension,  eloquence, 
and  wit ;  and,  to  finish  the  work,  all  these  were  for- 
tified, even  in  his  youth,  with  the  advantages  re- 
ceived by  such  employments  as  are  best  fitted  both 
to  exercise  and  polish  the  gifts  of  nature  and  educa* 
tion,^c-having  been  ambassaaorin  several  courts, when 
his  age  would  hardly  ^low  him  to  take  a  degree  ; 
and  made  principal  secretary  of  state  at  a  period 
when,  according  to  custom,  he  ought  to  have  been 
busied  in  losing  his  money  at  a  chocolate-house,  or 
in  other  amusements  equally  laudable  and  epidemic, 
among  persons  of  honour. 

I  cannot  omit  another  weak-side  in  his  excellen- 
cy. For  it  is  known^  and  fcan  be  proved  upon  him^ 
that  Greek  and  Latin  Hooks  might  be  found  every 
day  in  his  dressing-room,  if  it  were  carefully  search- 
ed ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  some  of  the 
said  books  have  been  privately  conveyed  to  him  by 

^  tory  hands.  I  am  likewise  assured,  that  he  has  been 
taken  in  the  very  fact  of  reading  the  said  books,  even 
in  the  midst  of  a  session,  to  the  gf  eat  neglect  of  pub- 
lic affairs  ^. 


*  Of  this  Mr  Sheridan  affords  ns  a  remarkable  instance. 

^^  On  the  appointment  of  Lord  Carteret  to  the  govemmeBt  of  Ire* 
laad,  who  had  been  cine  of  bis  old  friends,  Dr  Sheridan  was  one  of 
the  ^nt  he  recoromended  to  his  protection.  He  got  him  appoint* 
cd  one.  of  his  domestic  chaphuns,  with  a  promise  of  making  a  pro- 
vision for  him  in  the  church.  Lord  Carteret,  who  was  himself  an  ex- 
cellent scholar,  soon  distinguished  the  doctoifs  merit  in  that  line  ; 
nor  was  he  less  pleated  wi^  hlra  as  a  companion,  often  isTiting 
him  to  his  private  parties;  and  sometimes^  laying  his  state  aside^  1» 
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I  own,  there  may  be  some  grounds  for  this  charge : 
because  I  have  it  from  good  hands,  that  when  his 
excellency  is  at  dinner  with  one  or^  two  scholars  at 
his  elbows,  he  grows  a  most  insupportable  and  un- 
intelligible companion  to  all  the  fine  gentlemen 
round  the  table. 

I  cannot  deny,  that  his  excellency  lies  under  ana* 
ther  very  great  disadvantage  ;  for,  with  all  the  ac- 
complishments  above  mentioned,  adding  that  of  a 
most  comely  and  gleeful  person,  and  during  the 
prime  of  youths  spirits,  ari¥l  vigour,  he  has  in  a  most 
unexemplary  manner  led  a  regular  domestic  life; 
discovers  a  great  esteem,  and  friendship,  and  love 
for  his  lady,  as  well  as  true  affection  for  his  child- 
ren ;  and  when  he  is  disposed  to  admit  an  entertain- 
ing evening  companion,  he  does  not  always  enough 
reflect,  whether  the  person  may  possibly  in  former 


would  steal  out  from  the  castle  in 'a  hackney-chair  to  pass  the 
efening  at  Sheridan's  with  Swift,  and  the  select  set  who  used  to 
meet  there.  Bj  desire  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  doctor  had  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  performed  by  his  scholars  for  his  en- 
tertainment. Before  the  day  of  exhibition.  Lord  Carteret  ap- 
pointed a  morning  to  pass  with  him  in  reading  the  phiy  togeCbery  ^ 
in  order  to  refresh  his  memory  after  so  long  an  absence  from  his 
Greek  studies^  The  doctor  was  astonished  at  the  facility  and  ac 
curacy  with  which  he  translated  this  difficult  author,  hafing  scarce 
any  opportunity  of  giving  him  assistance  through  the  whole  play. 
While  be  was  expressing  his  surprise  at  this,  and  admiration  at 
the  wonderful  knowledge  which  his  lordship  showed  of  the  Greek 
language,  Lord  Carteret,  with  great  candour,  told  him,  he  would 
let  him  into  the  secret  how  he  came  to  be  so  far  master  of  this 
particular  author.  He  said,  that  when  he  was  envoy  in  Denmark, 
lie  had  been  for  a  long  time  confined  to  his  chamber,  partly  by 
illness,  and  partly  by  the  severity  of  the  weather ;  and  haTing  but 
few  books'  with  him,  he  had  read  Sophocles  ofer  and  orer  so  often 
as  to  be  able  almo^  to  repeat  the  whole  verbatim^  which  im- 
pressed it  efer  after  Indelibly  on  his  memorj/'— Sheridaa'a  Ltfn 
of  Swift. 
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dftys  have  lain  under  the  imputation  of  a  tory  ;  nor 
at  such  times  do  the  natural  or  affected  fears  of  po- 
pery and  the  pretender  make  any  part  of  the  con- 
versation ; '  I  presume,  because  neither  Homer,  Pla- 
to, Aristotle,  nor  Cicero,  have  made  any  mention  of 
them. 

These  I  freely  acknowledge  to  be  his  excellency's 
failings :  yet,  I  think  it  is  agreed  by  philosophers 
and  divines,  that  some  allowance  ought  to  be  given  i 
to  human  infirmity,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  a  wrong 
education.  * 

I  am  well  aware  how  much  my  sentiments  differ 
from  the  orthodox  opinions  of  one  or  two  principal 
patriots,  at  the  head  of  whom  I  name  with  honour 
Pistorides  *  ;  for  thesa  have  decided  the  matter  di- 
rectly against  me,  by  declaring,  that  no  person  who 
was  ever  known  to  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  one 
single  tory  principle,  or  who  had  been  once  seen  at 
a  great  man's  levee  in  the  worst  of  times  f  should  be 
allowed  to  come  within  the  verge  of  the  Castle ; 
much  less  to  bow  in  the  antechamber,  appear  at  the 
assemblies,  or  dance  at  a  birth-night.     However^  I 
dare  assert  that  this  maxim  has  been  often  controul- 
ed ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  early  penitents  have  been  received  into  grace. 


*  Richard  Tighe^  Esq.  incurred  the  remorseless  ridicule  of  the 
Dean,  by  being  the  person  who  officiously  informed*' Lord  Carte- 
rat  of  Slieridan's  unfortunate  choice  of  a  text  for  the  anniTersarjr 
of  Queen  Anne's  death,  by  which  the  Doctor  lost  his  appoint- 
ment as  chaplain  to  the  lord.lieutenant  See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  30, 
35«  Tighe  is  in  this  tract  called  PistorideSi  and  in  the  Legion 
Clnb  denominated  Dick  Fitzbaker,  in  allusion  to  his  descent  from 
a  contractor  who  supplied  Cromwell's  army  with  bread. 

f  The  four  bust  years  of  Queen  Anne,  whan  Lord  Oxford  was 
r^  was  so  called  by  the  whigs.— H. 
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who  are  now  an  ornament,  happiness,  and  support 
to  the  nation. 

Neither  do  I  find  any  murmuring  on  some  other 
points  of  greater  importance,  whefe  this  farourite 
maxim  is  not  do  strictly  observed. 

To  instance  only  in  one.     I  have  not  heard  thai 
any  care  has  hitherto  been  taken  to  discover  whe- 
ther Madame  Violante  ^  be  a  whig  or  tory  in  her 
^.principles ;  or  even  that  she  has  ever  been  offered 
the  oaths  to  government ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  told 
that  she  openfy  professes  herself  to  be  a  high-Dyer  ^ 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  by  her  outlandish  name, 
she  may  also  be  a  papist  in  her  heart ;  yet  we  see 
this  illustrious  and  dangerous  female  openly  caressed 
by  principal  persons  of  both  pieties,  who  contribute 
to  support  her  in  a  splendid  manner,  without  the 
least  apprehensions  from  a  grand  jury,  or  even  from 
Squire  Hartley  Hutchesonf  himself,  that  zealous 
prosecutor  of  hawkers  and  libels :  and,  as  Hobbes 
wisely  observes,  so  much  money  being  equivalent 
to  so  much  power,  it  may  deserve  considering,  with 
what  safety  such  an  instrument  of  power  ou^ht  to  be 
trusted  in  the  bands  of  an  alien,  wtio  has  not  given 
any  legal  security  for  her  good  affection  to  the  go* 
vernment. 

I  confess  there  is  one  evil  which  I  could  wish  our 
friends  would  think  proper  to  redress.  There  are 
many  whigs  in  this  kingdom  of  the  old-fashioned 
stamp,  of'-whom  we  might  nuike  very  good  use* 
They  bear  the  same  loyalty  with  us  to  the  Hanove- 
rian family,  in  the  person  of  King  George  the  II.; 
the  same  abhorrence  of  the  pretender,  with  the  con- 


*  A  famous  Italiao  rope-dancer. — H. 
f  A  Justice  of  Peace  who  afterwards  gaie  Swift  fartlier  prove* 
cation. 
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sequences  of  popery  and  slavery  ;  and  the  same  in- 
dulgence to  tender  consciences  :  but  having  nothing 
to  ask  for  themselves,  and  therefore  the  more  leisure 
to  think  for  the  public,  they  are  often  apt  to  entertain 
fears  and  melancholy  prospects  concerning  the  state 
of  their  country,  the  decay  of  trade,  the  want  of  mo- 
ney, the  miserable  condition  of  the  people,  with 
other  topics  of  tlie  like  nature ;  all  which  do  equally 
concern  both  whig  and  tory  ;  who,  if  they  have  any 
thing  to  lose,  must  be  equally  sufferers  Perhaps  one 
or  two  of  these  melancholy  gentlemeti  will  some- 
times venture  to  publish  their  thoughts  in  print: 
now  I  can  by  no  means  approve  our  usual  custom 
of  cursing  and  railing  at.  this  species  of  thinkers,  un- 
der the  names  of  tories,  Jacobites,  papists,  libellers, 
rebels,  and  the  like. 

This  was  the  utter  ruin  of  that  pi^or,  hungry,  bust^ 
ling,  well-meaning  mortal  Pistorides,  who  lies  equal- 
ly under  the  contempt  of  both  parties;  with  no 
other  difference  than  a  mixture  of  pity  on  one  side, 
and  of  aversion  on  the  other. 

How  has  he  been  pelted,  pestered,  and  pounded 
by  one  single  wag,  who  promises  never  to  forsake 
him,  living  or  dead  ^  ! 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  humour  of  a  sur- 
geon in  this  town,  who  having,  in  his  own  appre- 
hension, received  some  great  injustice  from  the  Earl 
of  Gal  way,  and  despairing  of  revenge  as  well  as  re- 
lief, declared  to  all  his  friends,  that  he  had  set  apart 
one  hundred  guineas  to  purchase  the  earl's  carcass 


*  In  a  letter  to  Sheridan,  25th  September  1725,  the  Dean  ex- 
horts his  friend  to  a?enge  himself  on  Tighe,  ^^  the  beast  who  had 
kicked  him,*'  and  promises  Ms  assistance.  Accordingly,  he  was 
a  distinguished  mark  of  Swift's  satire  upon  every  possible  occa- 
sion. 

TOL.  VII.  H  h 
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from  the  sexton,  whenever  it  should  die^  to  make  a 
skeleton  of  the  bones,  stuff  the  hide,  and  show  them 
for  threepence ;  and  thus  get  vengeance  for  the  in- 
juries he  had  suffered  by  its  owner. 

Of  the  like  spirit  too  often  is  that  implacable  race 
of  wits,  against  whom  there  is  no  defence  but  in- 
nocence  and  philosophy,  neither  of  which  is  likely 
to  be  at  hand  ;  and  therefore  the  wounded  have  no 
where  to  fly  for  a  cure,  but  to  downright  stupidity, 
a  crazed  head,  or  a  profligate  contempt  of  guilt  and 
shame. 

1  am  therefore  sorry  for  that  other  miserable  crea- 
ture Traulus* ;  who,  although  of  somewhat  a  differ- 
ent species,  yet  seems  very  far  to  outdo  even  the  ge- 
nius of  Pistorides,  in  that  miscarrying  tident  of  rail- 
ing, without  consistency  or  discretion,  against  the 
most  innocent  persons,  according  to  the  present  si- 
tuation of  his  gall  and  spleen.  I  do  not  blame  an 
honest  gentleman,  for  the  bitterest  invectives  against 
one  to  whom  he  professes  the  greatest  friendship^ 
provided  he  acts  in  the  dark  so  as  not  to  be  disco- 
vered :  but  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  visits,  and  invi- 
tations, to  run  into  the  streets,  or  to  as  public  a  place, 
and  without  the  least  pretended  incitement  sputter 
out  the  basest  and  falsest  accusations,  then  to  wipe 
his  mouth,  come  up  smiling  to  his  friend,  shake 
him  by  the  hand,  and  tell  him  in  a  whisper  it  was 
all  for  his  service.  This  proceeding  I  am  bold  to 
think  a  great  failure  in  prudence :  and  I  am  afraid 
lest  such  a  practitioner,  with  a  body  so  open,  so 
foul,  and  so  full  of  sores,  may  fall  under  the  resent- 


*  Joshua,  Lord  Allen.  For  the  ground  of  the  charge  here 
made,  see  substance  of  Swift's  speech  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen^ 
and  the  subsequent  advertisement. 
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ment  of  an  incensed  political  surgeon,  who  is  not  iii 
much  renown  for  his  mercy,  upon  great  provoca- 
tions :  who,  without  waiting  for  his  death,  will  flay 
and  dissect  him  alive ;  and  to  the  view  of  mankind 
lay  open  all  the  disordered  cells  of  his  brain,  the  ve- 
nom of  his  tongue,  the  corruption  of  his  heart,  and 
spots  and  flatuses  of  his  spleen;  and  all  this  for 
threepence*. 

In  such  a  case,  what  a  scene  would  be  laid  open! 
and,  to  drop  my  metaphor,  what  a  character  of  our 
mistaken  friend  might  an  angry  enemy^draw  and 
expose  !  particularizing  that  unnatural  conjunction 
of  vices  and  follies,  so  inconsistent  with  each  other 
in  the  same  breast :  furious  and  fawning,  scurrilous 
and  flattering,  cowardly  and  provoking,  insolent  and 
abject ;  most  profligately  false,  with  the  strongest 
professions  of  sincerity  j  positive  and  variable,  tyran- 
nical and  slavish. 

I  apprehend,  that  if  all  this  should  be  set  out  to 
the  world,  by  an  angry  whig  of  the  old  stamp,  the 
unavoidable  consequence  must  be,  a  confinement  of 
our  friend  for  some  months  more  to  his  garret ;  and 
thereby  depriving  the  public  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
in  so  important  a  juncture,  of  his  useful  talents  in 
their  service,  while  he  is  fed  like  a  wild  beast  through 
a  hole;  but  I  hope  with  a  special  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  his  nourishment.  * 

In  vain  would  his  excusers  endeavour  to  palliate 
his  enormities,  by  imputing  them  to  madness ;  be- 
cause it  is  well  known,  that  madness  only  operates 
by  inflaming  and  enlarging  the  good  or  evil  disposi- 
tions of  the  mindf.    For  the  curators  of  Bedlam  as- 


•  See  the  Poem  called  TrauluB. 

f  Iq    the  satire  of  Traulas,  one  of  the   speakers   defends 
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sure  us,  that  some  lunatics  are  persons  of  honour, 
truth,  benevolence,  and  many  other  virtues,  which 
appear  in  their  highest  ravings,  although  after  a  wild 
incoherent  manner ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary, 
discover  in  every  word  and  action  the  utmost  base- 
ness and  depravity  of  human  minds ;  which  infalli- 
bly they  possessed  in  the  same  degree,  although  per- 
haps under  a  better  regulation,  before  their  entrance 
into  that  academy. 

But  it  maybe  objected,  that  there  is  an  argument 
of  much  force,  to  excuse  the  overflowings  of  that 
2eal  whidh'our  friend  shows  or  means  for  our  cause. 
And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  easy  and  smooth 
fluency  of  his  elocution,  bestowed  on  him  bv  na- 
ture, and  cultivated  by  continual  practice,  added  to 
the  conSeliness  of  his  person,  the  harmony  of  his 
voice,  the  gracefulness,  of  his  manner^  and  the  de- 
cency of  his  dress,  are  temptations  too  strong  for 
such  a  genius  to  resist,  upon  any  public  occasion  of 
making  them  appear  with  universal  applause.  And 
if  good  men  are  sometimes  accused  of  loving  their 
jest  better  than  their  friend  ;  surely  to  gain  the  re- 
putation of  the  first  orator  in  the  kingdom,  no  man 
of  spirit  would  scruple  to  lose  all  the  friends  he  had 
in  the  world. 

It  is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  declaim 
iDn  both  sides  of  an  argument ;  and  as  some  kinds  of 
assemblies  are  called  the  schools  of  politics,  I  con- 
fess nothing  can  better  improve  political  school-boys, 
than  the  art  of  making  plausible  or  implausible  ha- 
rangues, against  the  very  opinion  for  which  they  re- 
solve to  determine. 


Lord  Allen  against  the  accasatioiis  of  the  other^  by  plcMling  his 
madness. 
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So  cardinal  Perron,  after  having  spoke  for  an  hour> 
to  the  admiration  of  all  his  hearers,  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  told  some  of  his  intimates,  that  he 
could  have  spoken  another  hour,  and  much  better, 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

1  have  placed  this  reasoning  in  the  strongest  light 
that  I  think  it  will  bear;  and  have  nothing  to  an- 
swer, but  that,  allowing  it  as  much  weight  as  the 
reader  shall  please,  it  has  constantly  met  with^ill  suc- 
cess in  the  mouth  of  our  friend ;  but  whether  for 
want  of  good  luck,  or  good  management,  I  suspend 
myjudgment. 

To  return  from  this  long  digression :  If  persons 
in  high  stations  have  been  allowed  to  choose  wenches 
without  regard  even  to  difference  in  religion,  yet 
never  incurred  the  least  reflection  on  their  loyalty  or 
their  protestantism,  shall  the  chief  governor  of  a  great 
kingdom  be  censured  for  choosing  a  companion^ 
who  may  formerly  have  been  suspected  for  differing 
from  the  orthodox  in  some  speculative  opinions  of 
persons  and  things,  which  cannot  affect  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  sound  whig? 

But  let  me  suppose  a  very  possible  case.  Here 
is  a  person  sent  to  govern  Ireland,  whose  unfortu- 
nate weak- side  it  happens  to  be,  for  several  reasons 
above-mentioned,  that  he  has  encouraged  the  at- 
tendance of  one  or  two  gentlemen  distinguished  for 
their  taste,  their  wit,  and  their  learning;  who  have 
taken  the  oaths  to  his  majesty,  and  pray  heartily  for 
him;  yet,  because  they  may  perhaps  be  stigmatised  as 
mwndam  tories  by  Pistorides  and  his  gang,  his  excel- 
lency must  be  forced  to  banish  them,  under  the  pain 
and  peril  of  displeasing  the  zealots  of  his  own  party ; 
and  thereby  be  put  into  a  worse  condition  than 
every  common  good  fellow,  who  may  be  a  sincere 
protestant  and  a  loyal  subject,  and  yet  rather  choose 
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to  drink  fine  ale  at  the  Pope's  head,  then  muddy  at 
the  King's. 

Let  me  then  return  to  my  suppositions.  It  is  cer- 
tain the  high-tlown  loyalists,  in  the  present  sense  of 
the  word,  have  their  thoughts,  and  studies,  and 
tongues,  so  entirely  diverted  by  political  schemes, 
that  the  zeal  of  their  principles  has  eaten  up  their 
understandings ;  neither  have  they  time  from  their 
employments,  their  hopes,  and  their  hourly  labours, 
for  acquiring  new  additions  of  merit,  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  philological  converse  or  speculations, 
which  are  utterly  ruinous  to  all  schemes  of  rising  in 
the  world.  What  then  must  a  great  man  do,  whose 
ill  stars  have  fatally  perverted  him  to  a  love,  and 
taste,  and  possession  of  literature,  politeness,  and 
good  sense  ?  Our  thoroughsped  republic  of  whigs, 
which  contains  the  bulk  of  all  hopers,  pretenders, 
expecters,  and  professors,  are  beyond  all  doubt  most 
highly  useful  to  princes,  to  governors,  to  great 
ministers,  and  to  their  country ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  necessary  consequence,  the  most  dis- 
agreeable companions  to  all  who  have  that  unfor- 
tunate turn  of  mind  peculiar  to  his  excellency,  and 
perhaps  to  five  or  six  more  in  a  nation. 

I  do  not  deny  it  possible,  that  an  original  or  pro- 
selyte favourite  of  the  times,  might  have  been  bom 
to  those  useless  talents,  which  in  former  ages  quali- 
fied a  man  to  be  a  poet  or  a  philosopher.  All  I  con- 
tend for  is,  that  where  the  true  genius  of  party  once 
enters,  it  sweeps  the  house  clean,  and  leaves  room 
for  many  other  spirits  to  take  joint  possession,  until 
the  last  state  of  that  man  is  exceedingly  better  than 
the  first. 

I  allow  it  a  great  error  in  his  excellency,  that  he 
adheres  so  obstinatelv  to  his  old  unfashionable  aca- 
demic  education  ^  yet  so  perverse  19  human  nature. 
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that  the  usual  remedies  for  this  evil  in  others  have 
produced  a  contrary  effect  in  him ;  to  a  degree,  that 
I  am  credibly  informed  he  will,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  quote  passages 
out  of  Plato  and  Pindar  at  Ihs  own  table,  to  some 
book-learned  companion,  without  blushing,  even 
when  persons  of  great  stations  are  by. 

I  will  venture  one  step  farther,  which  is  freely  to 
confess,  that  this  mistaken  method  of  educating 
youth  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  learning  and  lan- 
guage, is  too  apt  to  spoil  their  politics  and  princi- 
ples; because  the^^doctrine  and  examples  of  the  books 
they  read,  teach  them  lessons  directly  contrary  in 
every  point  to  the  present  practice  of  the  world : 
and  accordingly  Hobbes  most  judiciously  observes, 
that  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made 
young  men  imbibe  opinions  against  absolute  power 
in  a  prince,  or  even  in  a  first-minister,  and  embrace 
notions  of  liberty  and  property. 

It  has  been  therefore  a  great  felicity  in  these  king- 
doms, that  the  heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  have  a 
weakness  in  their  eyes,  a  tenderness  in  their  consti- 
tutions ;  are  not  able  to  bear  the  pain  and  indignity 
of  whipping ;  and  as  the  mother  rightly  expresses  it, 
could  never  take  to  their  books ;  yet  are  well  enough 
qualified  to  sign  a  receipt  for  half  a  year's  rent,  to  put 
their  names  (rightly  spelt)  to  a  warrant,  and  to  read 
pamphlets  against  religion  and  high-flying ;  where- 
by they  fill. their  niches,  and  carry  themselves 
through  the  world  with  that  dignity  which  best  be- 
comes a  senator  and  a  'squire'^. 


*  The  reader  may  compare  what  is  stated  in  these  two  para- 
graphs with  the  same  opinion  expressed  by  theauthor  in  the  Pub- 
lic Spirit  of  the  Whigs.  Vol.  IV.  p.  407, 408. 
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I  could  heartily  wish  his  excellency  would  be 
more  condescending  to  the  genius  of  the  kingdom  he 
governs,  to  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  stalion  he  fills.  Yet  if  it  be  true^  what  I 
have  read  in  old  English  story-books,  that  one  Age- 
silaus  (no  matter  to  the  bulk  of  my  readers  whether 
I  spell  the  name  right  or  wrong)  was  caught  by  the 
parson  of  the  parish  riding  on  a  hobby-horse  with 
his  children  ;  that  Socrates,  a  heathen  philosopher, 
was  found  dancing  by  himself  at  fourscore ;  that  a 
king  called  Caesar  Augustus  (or  some  such  name) 
used  to  play  with  boys,  whereof  some  might  possibly 
be  sons  of  tories ;  and  that  two  great  men,  called 
Scipio  and  Lselius  (I  forget  their  Christian  names, 
and  whether  they  were  poets  or  generals)  often  play- 
ed at  duck  and  drake  with  smooth  stones  on  a  ri- 
ver: Now  I  say,  if  these  facts  be  true  (and  the  book 
where  1  found  them  is  in  print),  I  cannot  imagine 
why  our  most  zealous  patriots  may  not  a  little  in- 
dulge his  excellency  in  an  infirmity,  which  is  not 
morally  evil ;  provided  he  gives  no  public  scandal, 
which  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided :  I  say,  why 
he  may  not  be  indulged  twice  a  week  to  converse 
with  one  or  two  particular  persons;  and  let  him 
and  them  con  over  their  old  exploded  readings  to- 
gether, after  mornings  spent  in  hearing  and  prescrib- 
ing ways  and  means  from  and  to  his  most  obedient 
politicians  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom ;  although 
the  said  particular  person  or  persons  may  not  have 
made  so  public  a  declaration  of  their  political  faith 
in  all  its  parts,  as  the  business  of  the  nation  reqhires, 
still,  submitting  my  opinion  to  that  happy  majority, 
which  I  am  confident  is  always  in  the  right ;  by 
whom  the  liberty  of  the  subject  has  been  so  fre-' 
quently,  so  strenuously,  and  so  successfully  asserted ; 
who,  by  their  wise  counsels,  have  made  commerce  to 
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flourish,  money  to  abound,  inhabitants  to  increase, 
the  value  of  lands  and  rents  to  rise,  and  the  whole 
island  put  on  a  new  face  of  plenty  and  prosperity. 

But,  in  order  to  clear  his  excellency  more  fully 
from  this  accusation  of  shewing  his  favours  to  high- 
flyers, tories,  and  Jacobites,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
come  to  particulars. 

The  first  person  of  atory  denomination,  to  whom 
his  excellency  gave  any  marks  of  his  favour  was 
Doctor  Thomas  Sheridan,  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  happened  so  early  in  his  excellency's  govern- 
ment, as  it  may  be  justly  supposed  he  had  not  been 
informed  of  that  gentleman's  character  upon  so  dan- 
gerous an  article.     The  doctor  being  well  known, 
and  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  success  in  the 
education  of  youth,  beyond  most  of  his  profession 
for  many  years  past,  was  recommended  to  his  ex- 
cellency on  the  score  of  his  learning,  and  particufar*. 
ly  for  his  Knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  whereof^ 
it  seems,  his  excellency  is  a  great  admirer,  although 
for  what  reasons  I  could  never  imagine.    However, 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  his  lordship  was  teo 
easily  prevailed  on  by  the  doctor's  request,  or  in- 
deed rather  from  the  bias  of  his  own  nature,  to  hear 
a  tragedy  acted  in  that  unknown  language  by  the 
doctor's  lads  *,  which  was  written  by  some  heathen 
author;  but  whether  it  contained  any  tory  or  high- 
church  principles,  must  be  left  to  the  consciences  of 
the  boys,  the  doctor  and  his  excellency ;  the  only 
witnesses  in  this  case  whose  testimonies  can  be  de- 
pended upon. 

It  seems  his  excellency  (a  thing  never  to  be  suf- 
ficiently wondered  at)  was  so  pleased  with  his  en- 


*  See  a  preoediDg  note. 
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tertainment,  that  some  time  after  he  gave  the  doc- 
tor a  church  living  to  the  value  of  almost  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year,  and  made  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains ;  from  an  antiquated  notion  that  good  school^ 
masters  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  nation 
professing  civility  and  religion.  Yet  his  excellency 
did  not  venture  to  make  this  bold  step  without 
strong  recommendations  from  persons  of  undoubted 
principles  fitted  to  the  times ;  who  thought  them» 
selves  bound  injustice,  honour,  and  gratitude,  to  do 
the  doctor  a  good  office,  in  return  for  the  care  he 
had  taken  of  their  children,  or  of  those  of  their 
friends  *.  Yet  the  catastrophe  was  terrible;  for 
the  doctor,  in  the  height  of  his  felicity  and  gratitude, 
going  down  to  take  possession  of  his  parish,  and 
furnished  with  a  few  led  sermons,  whereof  as  it  is  to 
be  supposed  the  number  was  very  small,  having  ne- 
ver served  a  cure  in  the  church,  he  stopped  at  Cork 
to  attend  on  his  bishop ;  and  going  to  church  on  the 
Sunday  following,  was,  according  to  the  usual  civi- 
lity of  country  clergymen,  invited  by  the  ininister 
of  the  parish  to  supply  the  pulpit.  It  happened  to 
be  the  first  of  August ;  and  the  first  of  August  hap- 
pened that  year  to  light  upon  a  Sunday :  and  it  hap- 
pened that  the  doctor's  text  was  in  these  words: 
"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  1 1*  and 
lastly,  it  happened  that  some  one  person  of  the  con- 
gregation, whose  loyalty  made  him  watchful  upon 
every  appearance  of  danger  to  his  majesty's  person 
and  government,  when  service  was  over,  gave  the 


•  Mr  Tickell  and  Mr  Ballaqner. 

•f  The  first  of  August  is  the  annWersary  of  the  HanoTeriaa 
family's  acccMion  to  the  crown  pf  Great  Britain. — £(• 

Swift  seTerely  upbraids  Sheridan  with  this  gro^s  imprudence)  in 
his  history  of  Solomon  the  Second.  Vol.  IX.  p.  515. 
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alarm.  Notice  was  immediately  sent  up  to  town ; 
and  by  the  zeal  of  one  man  of  no  large  dimensions 
of  body«or  mind  *,  such  a  clamour  was  raised  that  we 
in  Dublin  could  apprehend  no  less  than  an  invasion 
by  the  pretender,  who  must  be  landed  in  the  south. 
The  result  was,  that  the  doctor  must  be  struck  out  of 
the  chaplains'  list,  and  appear  uo  more  at  the  Castle; 
yet  whether  he.  were  then,  or  be  at  .this  day,  a  whig 
or  a  tory,  I  think  is  a  secret;  only  it  is  manifest  that 
he.  is  a  zealous  Hanoverian,  at  least  in  poetry  f ,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  the  present  royal  family  through 
all  its  branches.  His  friends  likewise  assert,  that 
he  had  preached  this  sermon  often  under  the  same 
text ;  that  not  having  observed  the  words  till  he  was 
in  the  pulpit,  and  had  opened  his  notes,  as  he  is  a 
person  a  little  abstracted,  he  wanted  presence  of 
mind  to  change  them  :  and  that  in  the  whole  ser- 
mon there  was  not  a  syllable  relating  to  govern- 
ment or  party,  or  to  the  subject  of  the  day. 


*  Richard  Tighe  aforesaid. 

+  This  is  a  sneer  at  a  poem  by  Sheridan,  of  which  his  friend 
did  not  highly  approve.  ^'  Having  lain  many  years  noder  the 
obloquy  of  a  high  tory  and  Jacobite,  upon  the  present  queen's 
birth-day,  he  (  Dr  Sheridan),  writ  a  song  to  be  performed  before 
the  government  and  those  who  attended  them,  in  praise  of  the 
qneeo  and  king,  on  the  common  topics  of  her  beauty,  wit,  fami- 
ly, love  of  England,  and  all  other  virtues,  wherein  the  king  and 
the  royal  children  were  sharers.  It  was  Tcry  hard  to  avoid  the 
common  topics.  A  young  collegian  who  had  done  the  same  job 
the  year  before,  got  some  reputation  on  account  of  his  wit.  So^ 
lomon  would  needs  vie  with  him,  by  which  he  lost  all  the  esteem 
of  his  old  friends  the  tories,  and  got  not  the  least  interest  with 
the  whigs,  for  they  are  now  too  strong  to  want  advocates  of  that 
kind  ;  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  lords-justices  reading  the  verses 
in  some  company  said,  '^  Ah,  doctor!  this  shall  not  do."  His 
name  was  at  length  in  the  title-page ;  and  he  did  this  without  the 
knowledge  or  advice  of  one  living  soul,  as  he  himself  confcsseth. 
History  of  the  Second  Solomon.    VoL  IX.  p.  519. 


i» 
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In  this  incident  there  seems  to  have  been  a  union 
of  events  that  will  probably  never  happen  again  to 
the  end  of  the  world  ;  or  is,  at  least,  like  th«  grand 
conjunction  in  the  heavens;  which,  I  think,  thej 
say  can  arrive  but  once  in  twenty  thousand  years. 

The  second  gentleman  (if  I  am  right  in  my  chro- 
nology), who,  under  the  suspicion  of  a  tory,  receiv- 
ed some  favour  from  his  excellency,  is  Mr  James 
Stopford ;  very  strongly  recommended  by  the  most 
eminent  whig  in  England,  on  the  account  of  his 
learning  and  virtue,  and  other  accomplishments* 
He  had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  youth  in  close 
study,  or  in  travelling;  and  was  either  not  at  home, 
or  not  at  leisure  to  trouble  his  thoughts  about  party; 
which  I  allow  to  be  a  great  omission,  although  I 
cannot  honestly  place  him  in  the  list  of  tories ;  and 
therefore  think  his  excellency  may  be  fairly  acquit- 
ted for  making  him  vicar  of  Finglass,  worth  about 
one  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

The  third  is  doctor  ratrick  Delany.  This  divine 
lies  under  some  disadvantage ;  having  in  his  youth 
received  many  civilities  from  a  certain  person  ♦, 
ttien  in  a  very  high  station  here ;  for  which  reason 
I  doubt  the  doctor  never  drank  his  confusion  since; 
and  what  makes  the  matter  desperate,  it  is  now  too 
late,  unless  our  inquisitors  will  be  content  with 
drinking  confusion  to  his  memory.  The  aforesaid 
eminent  person,  who  was  a  judge  of  all  merit,  ex- 
cept that  of  party,  distinguished  the  doctor,  among 
other  juniors  in  our  university,  for  his  learning,  vir- 
tue, discretion,  and  good  sense.  But  the  doctor 
was  then  in  too  good  a  situation  at  his  college,  to 


*  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  lord.chaiicellor  of  Ireland 
queen  Anne  died.— H. 
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bope  or  eodeavour  at  a  better  establishmenty  from 
one  who  had  no  power  to  give  it  him. 

Upon  the  present  lord-lieutenant's  ^oing  over, 
the  doctor  was  named  to  his  CKCellency  by  a  friend  *, 
among  other  clergy  of  distinction,  as  persons  whose 
characters  it  was  proper  his  excellency  should 
know ;  and  by  the  truth  of  which  the  giver  would 
be  content  to  stand  or  fall  in  his  excellency's  opin- 
ion ;  since  not  one  of  those  persons  were  in  parti- 
cular friendship  with  the  gentleman  who  gave  in 
their  names.  By  this,  and  some  other  incidents, 
particularly  the  recommendation  of  the  late  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  doctor  became  known  to  his 
excellency;  whose  fatal  turn  of  mind  toward  hea- 
thenish and  outlandish  books  and  languages,  finding, 
as  I  conceive,  a  like  disposition  in  the  doctor,  was 
the  cause  of  his  becoming  so  domestic,  as  we  are 
told  he  is,  at  the  castle  of  Dublin. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  the  doctor,  grown  weary 
of  an  academic  life,  for  some  reasons  best  known  to 
the  managers  of  the  discipline  in  that  learned  so- 
ciety (which  it  may  not  be  for  their  honour  to  men- 
tion) fi  resolved  to  leave  it ;  although,  by  the  bene- 
fit of  the  pupils,  and  his  senior  fellowship,. with  all 
its  perquisites,  he  received  every  year  between  nine 
hundred  and  a  thousand  pounds.  And  a  small 
northern  living,  in  the  university's  donation,  of  some- 
what better  than  one  hundred  pounds  a-year,  fal- 


*  The  autlior.-^H. 

f  Id  1724)  two  uBiler-graduates  were  expelled  from  Trinity 
College  for  alleged  insolence  to  the  provost.  Dr  Delanjr  espous- 
ed their  cause  with  such  warmth  that  it  drew  upon  him  very  in- 
eonrenient  consequences,  and  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  gi?e 
ntiffaction  to  the  college  by  a  forimU  acknowledgement  of  his 
offimce. 
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ling  at  the  same  time  with  the  chancellorship  of 
Christ-church,  to  about  equal  the  yaiue,  in  the  gift 
of  his  excelfency,  the  doctor  ventured  into  the  world 
in  a  very  scanty  condition  ;  having  squandered  a- 
way  all  his  annual  income  in  a  manner  which,  al- 
though perhaps  proper  enough  for  a  clergyman 
without  a  family,  will  not  be  for  the  advantage  of 
his  character  to  discover,  either  on  the  exchange  or 
at  a  banker's  shop. 

About  two  months  ago,  his  excellency  gave  the 
doctor  a  prebend  ii^  St  Patrick's  cathedral;  which  be- 
ing of  near  the  same  value  with  either  of  the  two 
former,  will  add  a  third  part  to  his  revenues^  after 
he  shall  have  paid  the  great  incumbrances  upon  it ; 
so  that  he  may  now  be  said  to  possess  of  church 
preferments,  in  scattered  tithes,  three  hundred  pounds 
a^year;  instead  of  the  like  sum  of  infallible  rents 
from  a  senior  fellowship,  with  the  offices  annexed; 
beside  the  advantage  of  a  free  lodging,  a  great  num- 
ber of  pupils,  and  some  other  easements. 

But  since  the  doctor  has  not,  in  any  of  his  writ- 
ings, his  sermons,  his  actions,  his  discourse^  or  his 
company,  discovered  one  single  principle  of  either 
whig  or  tory,  and  that  the  lord-lieutenant  still  con- 
tinues to  admit  him,  I  shall  boldly  pronounce  him 
ONE  OF  us:  but,  like  a  new  free-mason,  who  has  not 
learned  all  the  dialect  of  the  mystery.  Neither  can 
he  justly  be  accused  of  any  tory  doctrines ;  except 
perhaps  some  among  those  few,  with  which  that 
wicked  party  was  charged  during  the  height  of 
their  power,  but  have  been  since  transferred,  for 
the  most  solid  reasons,  to  the  whole  body  of  our  firm- 
est friends. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  clergy  :  and,  upon  the 
strictest  examination,  have  not  been  able  to  find  a- 
bove  one  of  that  order^  against  whom  any  party  sas- 
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picion  can  lie ;  I  mean  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
doctor  Sheridan,  who^  by  mere  chance-medley,  shot 
his  own  fortune  dead  with  a  single  text. 

As  to  the  laity,  I  can  hear  but  of  one  person  of 
the  tory  stamp,  who,  since  the  beginning  of  his  ex- 
cellency's government,  did  ever  receive  any  solid 
mark  of  his  favour;  I  mean  Sir  Arthur  Acheson^ 
reported  to  be  an  acknowledged  tory ;  and  what  is 
almost  as  bad,  a  scholar  into  the  bargain.  It  is 
whispered  about,  as  a  certain  truth,  that  this  gentle- 
man is  to  have  a  grant  of  a  certain  barrack  *  upon 
his  estate,  within  two  miles  of  his  own  house ;  for 
which  the  crown  is  to  be  his  tenant,  at  the  rent  of  sixty 
pounds  per  annum ;  he  being  only  at  the  expence  of 
about  five  hundred  pounds,  to  put  the  house  in  re- 
pair, build  stables,  and  other  neciessaries.  I  will 
place  this  invidious  mark  of  beneficence  conferred 
on  a  tory  in  a  fair  light,  by  computing  the  costs 
and  necessary  defalcations :  after  which  it  may  be 
seen  how  much  Sir  Arthur  will  be  annually  a  clear 
gainer  by  the  public  ;  notwithstanding  his  unfortu- 
nate principles,  and  his  knowledge  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 

For  repairs,  &c.  5001.  the  interest  whereof 

per  annum  .  .  .  •       .30  0  0 

For  all  manner  of  poultry  to  furnish  the 
troopers,  but  which  the  said  troopers 
must  be  at  the  labour  of  catching,  va- 
lued per  annum  .  .  .  5  0  0 

For  straggling  sheep  .  .  .  8  0  0 

For  game  destroyed  five  miles  round       .        6  0  0 

49  0  0 


^  This  was  nothing  else  than  the  project  of  conyerting  Hamilton's 
Bawn  into  a  barrack,  which  garc  rise  to  one  of  Swift's  most  life- 
ly  poems. 
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Rent  paid  to  Sir  Arthur        .        .        •        60  0  0 
Deduct  .        .  49  0  0 


Remains  clear  .        .        .         110  0 


Thus  if  Sir  Arthur  Acheson  shall  have  the  good 
^fortune  to  obtain  a  grant  of  this  barrack,  he  will  re- 
ceive net  profit  annually  from  the  crown  ELEVEN 
pounds  sterling,  to  help  him  in  entertaining  the  of- 
ficers, and  making  provisions  for  his  younger  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  true,  there  is  another  advantage  to  be  ex- 
pected, which  may  fully  compensate  the  loss  of  cat- 
tle and  poultry  ;  by  multiplying  the  breed  of  man- 
kind, and  particularly  that  of  good  protestants,  in  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  half  depopulated  by  the  wild 
humour  among  the  farmers  there,  of  leaving  their 
country.  But  I  am  not  so  skilful  in  arithmetic  as 
to  compute  the  value. 

I  have  reckoned  one  per  cent,  below  the  legal  in- 
terest for  the  money  that  Sir  Arthur  must  expend, 
and  valued  the  damage  in  the  other  articles  very  mo- 
derately. However,  I  am  confident  be  may  with 
good  management  be  a  saver  at  least ;  which  is  a 
prodigious  instance  of  moderation  in  our  friends  to- 
ward a  professed  tory ;  whatever  merit  he  may  pre- 
tend, by  the  unwillingness  he  has  shown  to  make 
his  excellency  uneasy  in  his  administration. 

Thus  I  have,  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  col- 
lected every  single  favour  (farther  than  personal 
civilities)  conferred  by  his  excellency  on  lories, 
and  reputed  tories,  since  bis  first  arrival  here,  to  the 
30th  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1730,  giv- 
ing ali4iIlowance  possible  to  the  arguments  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  question ;  and  the  account  will 

stand  thus: 

Disposed  of  preferments  and  employments  to  to- 

ries,  or  reputed  tories,  by  his  excellency  John,  lord 

Carteret,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in   about  the 

space  of  six  years : 

To  doctor  Thomas  Sheridan,  in  a  rectory 

near  Kinsale,  per  annum      .     .     •     .      100  0  0 

To  sir  Arthur  Acheson,  baronet,  a  bar- 
rack, per  annOm 110  0 


111  0  0 


Give  me  leave  now  to  compute  in  gross  the  value 
of  the  favours  done  by  his  excellency  to  the  true 
friends  of  their  king  and  country,  and  of  the  protest- 
ant  religion. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  although  his  excel- 
lency cannot  be  properly  said  to  bestow  bishoprics, 
commands  in  the  army,  the  place  of  a  judge,  or 
commissioner  in  the  revenue,  and  some  others  ;  yet 
they  are  for  the  most  part  disposed  upon  his  recom- 
mendation, except  where  the  persons  are  immedi- 
ately sent  from  England  by  their  interest  at  court; 
for  which  I  have  allowed  great  defalcations  in  the 
following  accounts.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
only  considerable  station  conferred. on  a  tory  since 
his  present  excellency's  government,  was  of  this 
latter  kind. 

And  indeed  it  is  but  too  notorious,  that  in  a 
neighbouring  nation  (where  this  dangerous  denomi- 
nation of  men  is  incomparably  more  numerous, 
more  powerful,  and  of  consequence  more  formida- 
ble,) real  tories  can  often  with  much  less  difficulty 
obtain  very  high  favours  from  the  government,  than 

VOL.  VII.  I  i 
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their  reputed  brethren  can  arrive  to  the  lowest  in 
ours.  1  observe  this  with  all  possible  submission  to 
the  wisdom  of  their  policy ;  which  however  will 
not,  I  believe,  dispute  the  praise  of  vigilance  with 
ours. 

WHIG  account. 

To  persons  promoted  to  bishoprics,   or 
removed    to   more   beneficial    dues, 

computed  per  annum *  10050  0  0 

To  civil  employments 9030  0  0 

To  military  commands 8436  0  Oi 

Amount  of  the  Whig  account    .     .    .     27516  0  0 

TORY  account. 
Totories Ill  0  0 


Balance 27405  0  0 


I  shall  conclude  with  the  observation,  that  as  I 
think  the  tories  have  sufficient  reason  to  be  fully 
satisfied  with  the  share  of  trust,  power,  and  em- 
ployment, which  they  possess  under  the  lenity  of 
the  present  government ;  so  I  do  not  find  how  his 
excellency  can  be  justly  censured  for  favouring  none 
but  high-church,  highflyers,  termagants,  laudists, 
saokeverellians,  tiptopgailantmen,  Jacobites,  tanti- 
vies, antihanoverians,  friends  to  popery  and  the  pre- 
tender and  to  arbitrary  power,  disobligers  of  Eng- 
land, breakers  of  dependency,  inflamers  of  quar- 
rels between  the  two  nations,  public  incendiaries, 
enemies  to  the  king  and  kingdoms,  haters  of  true 
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protestants,  laurelmen,  annists,  complainers  of  the 
nation's  poverty^  ormondians,  iconoclasts,  antiglo- 
rious-memorists,  antirevolutioners,  white-rosalists, 
tenth-a-junians,  and  the  like  ;*■  when,  by  a  fair  state 
of  the  account,  the  balance,  I  conceive,  seems  to  lie 
on  thp  other  side. 


^  This  string  of  epithets,  bestowed  upon  the  tories,  and  op. 
ponents  of  administration  in  IreUnd,  is  in  genera!  sufficiently 
intelligible.  The  term  fconoclasts,  or  image-breakers,  is  bestow, 
ed  on  those  who  defaced  the  statue  of  King  William.  Church. 
OPs  lines  preserve  the  memory  of  the  badge  worn  by  the 
partizans  of  Stuart  on  the  pretender's  birth.daj» 


'**  One  white  rose 


Which,'  on  the  tenth  of  Jooe,  1^  instinct  blowa*' 
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AN  ANSWER 

TO  THE  CRAFTSMAN  OF  DECEMBER  1%  17S0L 

out  A  TERT  INTERESTING  SUBJECT  RELATITE  TO 

IRELAND. 

To  which  is  prefixed  the  Craftsman  Uselfm 


THE  CRAFTSMAN. 
No.  232.  Saturday,  Dec  12,  173a 

Ihe  following  article,  which  has  lately  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  deserves  our  immediate  conside- 
ration, viz. 

*'  They  write  from  Dublin,  that  an  officer  from 
every  regiment  in  the  French  service  is  arrived  there 
in  order  to  raise  recruits  for  their  respective  corps ; 
which  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  clandestine  manner,  as 
formerly  (when  several  persons  suffered  death  for 
it),  but  publicly.  These  gentlemen  are  to  disperse 
themselves  into  the  several  counties,  *where  they 
have  the  best  interest ;  and  a  field-officer  is  ready 
to  reside  constantly  at  Dublin,  to  hear  all  complaints 
which  may  be  made  by  any  of  the  recruits  against 
their  officers ;  and  also  to  prepare  for  sending  them 
Q^.  Count  Broglio  has  been  soliciting  an  order  to 
tnis  purpose  these  two  years.** 

When  I  first  read  this  account  in  the  public 
prints,  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  common  piece  of  felse 
intelligence,  and  was  in  full  expectation  of  seeing 
it  contradicted  in  the  next  day's  papers,  according 
to  frequent  custom  ;  but  having  since  heard  it  con- 
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iidently  affirmed  to  be  true  (although  I  can  hardly 
yet  believe  it,  especially  as  to  every  part)  the  duty 
which  I  owe  my  country,  and  my  zeal  for  the  pre- 
sent establishment,  oblige  me  to  take  some  notice  of 
an  affair,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  both. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  the 
reader  a  short  account  of  the  nature  of  these  troops, 
as  they  are  now  established  in  France. 

They  consist,  as  we  have  been  informed,  of  one 
regiment  of  horse,  and  five  regiments  of  foot,  all 
doubly  or  trebly  officered ;  so  that  they  are  of  them- 
selves a  very  considerable  body  of  men. 

But  their  number  is  the  least  point  to  be  consi- 
dered in  this  affair.  There  are  other  circumstances, 
which  render  these  troops  infinitely  more  formida-  . 
ble  to  Great  Britain.  They  are  not  only  all  Roman 
catholics,  but  the  most  dangerous  of  that  commu- 
nion with  respect  to  us, —  I  mean  Roman  catholic 
subjects  of  our  dominions;  many  of  whom  have 
been  obliged  to  fly  their  native  country,  on  account 
of  rebellions  and  conspiracies  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged  ;  and  all  of  them  devoted  by  inclina- 
tion, by  ^interest,  by  conscience,  by  every  motive 
human  and  divine,  to  the  service  of  the  pretender, 
in  opposition  to  the  protestant  succiession  in  his  ma- 
jesty's royal  family. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  they  are  generally  es- 
teemed the  best  forces  in  the  French  service ;  that 
they  have  always  behaved  themselves  as  such  in  the 
late  wars ;  and  are  commanded  by  officers  of  ap- 
proved courage,  as  well  as  great  skill  and  experience 
in  military  affairs. 

It  is  said  likewise,  that  the  Serjeants,  corporals, 
and  private  men  are  so  well  seasoned  to  danger, 
and  expert  in  their  duty,  that  by  a  gradual  promo- 
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tion,  they  could  furnish  officers  for  a  very  formida* 
ble  army,  in  case  of  any  sudden  invasion  or  insur- 
rection. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  exa- 
mine this  affair  with  regard  to  our  laws. 

It  is  made  felony,  by  act  of  parKament  in  Ire- 
land, for  any  subject  of  that  kingdom  to  enlist  him- 
self, or  to  enlist  others,  in  the  service  of  any  fo- 
reign state ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  multitudes 
of  poor  wretches  have  suffered  death  upon  that  ac- 
count. 

We  know  it  may  be  said,  that  a  power  is  reserved 
to  his  majesty,  by  a  clause  in  that  act,  to  dispense 
with  it,  by  granting  any  foreign  prince  a  license 
to  raise  forces  in  bis  dominions,  and  indemnify- 
ing his  subjects  from  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

Although  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  dispute 
any  of  his  majesty's  legal  prerogatives,  or  to  caH 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  in  question,  yet  I  must 
take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  such  powers  have 
been  sometimes  granted  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
crown,  that  the  prince's  hands  may  not  be  absolute- 
ly tied  up,  and  in  full  confidence  that  they  will  ne- 
ver be  exerted  but  for  the  benefit  of  this  nation,  or 
possibly  of  some  protestant  ally,  upon  great  emer- 
gencies of  state.  The  exercise  of  the  prerogative, 
in  these  cases,  is  therefore  merely  a  prudential  part, 
which  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  prince  and  his 
ministers,  who  ought  always  to  be  supposed  the  best 
judges  of  these  afl'airs;  and  therefore  how  ridicu- 
lous would  it  be  to  send  to  the  attorney-general  for 
his  opinion  in  such  a  case,  who  can  be  a  competent 
judge  of  nothing  but  the  legality  of  it,  and  whether 
the  affair  be  actionable  or  not;  but  ministers  ought 
to  regulate  their  conduct  in  these  respects,  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  the  exigencies  of 
government. 
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I  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  consider  the  present 
subject  of  the  Irish  forces  in  this  light.  • 

It  will  not  be  denied,  I  presume,  that  a  license 
to  recruit  Roman  catholic  regiments  of  English  sub- 
jects, in  foreign  service,  and  in  the  interest  of  a  pre* 
tender  to  the  crown  (which  is  death  by  the  law, 
without  his  majesty's  permission)  is  a  favour  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature,  and  ought  to  be  attend- 
ed with  some  extraordinary  circumstances.  I  con- 
fess that  I  can  see  no  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances at  present ;  unless  it  should  be  said  that  this 
favour  was  granted,  in  order  to  engage  our  good 
allies  in  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk ;  but  I  hope  they 
have  more  generosity  than  to  insist  upon  such  hard 
terms  for  the  effectual  performance  of  that  which 
they  are  obliged  by  treaty  to  do.  I  am  sure  such 
conditions  seem  unreasonable  on  our  part,  after  we 
have  made  them  so  many  other  concessions  ;  par- 
ticularly with  relations  to  the  flag,  and  Santa  Lucia; 
which,  I  think,  are  sufficient  to  make  them  com- 
ply with  all  our  demands,  without  expecting  any 
farther  favours,  and  even  supererogation  of  friend- 
ship. 

Perhaps  my  adversaries  (if  they  have  any  con- 
ceit) may  take  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  me  for 
writing  in  this  strain ;  but,  as  it  sometimes  serves 
their  turn  to  make  me  a  great  man,  and  to  argue 
against  me  as  such,  I  will  for  once  suppose  myself 
SO;  and  methinks,  if  I  had  the  honour  of  being  half 
an  hour  in  that  station,  I  could  reason  against  such 
an  order  for  the  good  of  my  king  and  my  country, 
in  the  following  manner :    • 

1.  These  troops  have  always  been  made  use  of, 
whenever  there  has  been  any  attempt  in  favour  of 
the  pretender ;  and  indeed  they  are,  upon  many 
accounts,  the  fittest  for  this  purpose.    They  are  our 
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fellow-subjects  ;  they  speak  our  language ;  are  ac-* 
quainted  with  our  manners ;  and  do  not  raise  thai 
aversion  in  the  people,  which  they  naturally  con- 
ceive against  other  foreign  troops,  who  understand 
neither.  I  am  afraid  I  may  add^  that  they  are  kept 
up,  for  this  purpose,  in  entire  regiments,  without 
suffering  them  to  be  mixed  with  the  troops  of  any 
other  nation.  It  is  well  known  at  least,  that  they 
supplied  the  late  King  James  with  a  nursery  of  sol- 
diers, who  were  always  ready  for  his  service,  when- 
ever any  opportunity  offered  itself  for  his  restonu 
tion ;  and  that  at  this  time,  the  pretender  is  always 
the  bait  made  use  of  by  their  officers  to  raise  recruits. 
They  never  niention  the  King  of  France,  or  the 
King  of  Spain,  upon  these  occasions  ;  but  list  the 
poor  wretches  under  an  assurance,  that  they  are  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  him  whom  they  call  their 
natural  and  rightful  king.  I  will  not  suspect  the  pre- 
sent fidelity  of  France,  and  their  cordiality  to  Uie 
protestant  establishment ;  yet  methinks  we  might 
easily  excuse  ourselves  from  furnishing  them  with 
instruments,  which  they  may  employ  against  us, 
whenever  ambition,  or  reasons  of  state,  shall  dis- 
solve their  present  engagements,  and  induce  them 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  pretender  again. 

2.  It  is  very  probable  that  bis  catholic  majesty 
(who  has  likewise  several  regiments  of  this  kind  in 
his  service)  will  expect  the  same  favour  of  recruit- 
ing them  in  Ireland ;  and  that  he  may,  in  case  of 
refusal,  make  it  a  pretence,  at  any  time,  for  quar* 
relling  with  us,  interrupting  our  commerce,  and 
disturbing  us  again  in  the  possessioaof  Gibraltar. 
And  here  it  is  proper  just  to  take  notice,  that  these 
troops  did  his  catholic  majesty  the  most  eminent 
service  in  the  last  siege  of  that  important  place. 
He  may  complain,   perhaps,   of  our  partiality  to 
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France,  and  allege,  that  we  do  not  treat  Spain  im 
the  same  manner  we  expect  to  be  treated  by  them, 
as  one  of  the  most  favoured  nations. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Ireland  seems  at  this  time  in 
a  very  ill  condition  to  admit  of  any  such  draughts 
out  of  her  dominions.     She  has  been  already  so 
much  exhausted  by  the  voluntary  transportation  of 
multitudes  of  her  inhabitants  (who  have  been  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  the  calamities  of  their  own  conn* 
try,  to  seek  their  bread  in  other  parts  of  the  world) 
that  the  interposition  of  parliament  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  and  shall  we  suffer  any 
foreign  power  to  drain  her  still  farther  under  such 
circumstances ;  especially  in  this  manner,  and  for 
this  purpose  ?  I  do  not  hear  that  this  license  is  con- 
fined to  any  particular  number  of  men.     It  is  con- 
fessed, I  think,  that  they  want  above  two  thou* 
sand  men  to  complete  their  Corps ;  ^nd  who  knows 
iiTut  they  may  design  to  raise  a  great  many  more 
than  they  care  to  own ;  or  even  to  form  some  new 
regiments  of  these  troops  ?  But  supposing  they  are 
confined  to  a  certain  number  of  recruits,  and  that 
Ireland  were  in  a  capacity  to  spare  them ;  it  is  well 
known  how  easily  such  limitations  are  evaded,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  know  when  people  conform  ex- 
actly to  the  terms  of  their  commission.     This  was 
suinciently  explained  in  the  late  famous  controversy, 
concerning  Mr  Wood's  patent  for  supplying  Ire- 
land with  a  particular  sum  of  copper  halfpence; 
and  the  arguments  upon  that  subject  may  be  applied 
to  this,  with  some  allowances  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases.      It  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
likewise,  that  all  the  vigilance  of  the  ministry  has 
been  hitherto  found  ineffectual  to  prevent  the  French 
from  clandestinely  recruiting  these  regiments  with 
Irish  catholics ;  and  therefore^  that  we  may  as  well 
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allow  them  to  do  it  openly ;  nay,  that  it  is  oilr  in- 
terest to  let  them  purge  Ireland  of  her  popish  inha- 
bitants as  much  as  they  please :  but  I  deny  this  for 
several  reasons^  which  I  shall  mention  presently ; 
and  if  it  were  really  the  case,  that  the  French  can  at 
any  time  recruit  these  troops  clandestindy,  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  they  should  solicit  an  order  so 
pressingly,  for  two  years  together,  to  do  it  openly, 
unless  they  have  some  other  design.  Ought  not 
even  this  consideration  to  put  us  a  little  upon  our 
-guard ;  and  is  it  not  a  tacit  confession,  that  these 
troops  are  thought  to  be  of  more  importance  to  them 
than  we  ought  to  wish  ?  Besides,  are  we  to  license 
and  authorize  a  mischievous  practice,  because  we 
cannot  totally  prevent  it  ?  Every  one  justly  applaud- 
ed his  majesty's  singular  firmness  and  resolution  in 
supporting  the  rights  of  his  German  subjects,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  seduce  some  of  them  into 
the  King  of  Prussia's  service,  although  perhaps  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  that  practice  entirely.  We 
all  remember  that  the  enlisting  of  a  miller's  son,  and 
a  few  other  ordinary  peasants,  occasioned  such  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  crowns,  as  pro- 
ceeded almost  to  a  rupture.  Nor  was  the  zeal  of 
the  English  parliament  backward  on  this  occasion ; 
but  on  this  consideration,  among  others,  resolved 
to  keep  up  a  body  of  13,000  Hessian  troops  in  our 
pay,  which  have  already  cost  us  above  a  million  of 
money.  I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  the  same 
paternal  care  will  always  influence  his  majesty  to 
guard  and  protect  his  British  subjects  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  if  any  measure  should  be  taken,  which 
savours  too,much  of  the  French  interest,  and  seems 
of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  interest  of  his  fa- 
mily, the  world  can  impute  it  to  nothing  but  the  de- 
ceitful representations  of  those  who  lie  under  such 
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particular  obligations  to  the  court  of  France,  that 
they  can  refuse  them  nothing. 

Such  a  license  sennas  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  continue -Roman  catholics, 
since  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  a  provision  both  ia 
the  French  and  Spanish  service ;  whereas  we  al- 
ways reject  them  in  our  troops,  and  absolutely  pro- 
hibit our  officers  to  recruit  in  Ireland.  Now,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  safe  to  trust  them  in  our 
armies,  yet  certainly  we  ought  not  to  give  the  least 
encouragement  to  their  entering  into  foreign  service, 
especially  into  such  compact  bodies  as  these  regi- 
ments. And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  relate  a 
story  much  more  to  the  honour  of  an  English  noble- 
man, who  has  also  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Ire- 
land of  any  man  in  the  kingdom.  When  he  went 
to  visit  the  Invalides  in  France,  a  place  in  the  nature 
of  our  Chelsea  College  here,  all  the  Irish  officers 
and  soldiers  of  that  hospital  drew  out  in  a  body  to 
do  him  particular  honours.  We  can  make  no  ques- 
tion that  their  chief  view  was  to  have  some  present 
from  his  lordship ;  but  though  he  has  a  heart  as  well 
disposed  to  generous  charity,  as  any  man,  and  a 
purse  well  able  to  answer  the  dictates  of  it ;  yet,  out 
of  regard  to  his  country,  for  which  he  has  likewise 
the  most  disinterested  zeal,  his  answer  to  them  was 
only  this :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  sensible  of  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  and  heartily  pity  your 
misfortunes;  but,  as  you  have  drawn  them  upon 
yourselves  by  serving  against  your  country,  you 
must  not  expect  any  relief  or  reward  from  me,  for 
having  suffered  in  a  service  in  which  I  wish  you 
had  never  engaged." 

5.  Is  there  not  some  reason  to  apprehend  that 
this  license  may,  at  one  time  or  other,  prove  a  snare 
to  that  country,  and  draw  many  people  into  their 
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destruction  ;  for,  unless  it  is  made  perpetual,  can  it 
be  supposed  that  all  the  poor  ignorant  wretches  in 
the  kingdom  should  be  apprised  how  long  this  li- 
cense is  to  be  in  force  ?  or  when  they  may  enlist 
with  impunity,  and  when  they  may  not  ?  Besides, 
as  it  may  be  presumed  that  these  officers  will  ne^er 
go,  for  the  future,  upon  such  errands,  without  some 
pretended  orders,  when  the  real  one  is  expired;  so 
th^y  will  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  impose  such 
a  counterfeit  upon  illiterate  people;  who  may  thus 
jocur  the  penalties  of  the  law,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  Such  a  method  of  providing 
for  persons,  whose  principles  render'  them  unser- 
viceable to  our  army,  is  indeed  a  little  more  chari* 
table  than  a  late  project  for  preventing  Irish  children 
from  being  starved,  by  fattening  them  up,  and  sel- 
ling them  to  the  butcher. 

6«  I  have  often  heard  that  these  troops  have  been 
made  use  of,  in  parliament,  as  an  argument  for 
keeping  up  a  standing-army  in  England;  and  I 
think  we  need  not  take  any  measures  to  render 
that  argument  stronger.  God  knows,  there  are 
too  many  argumenti|  already  upon  such  occasions. 

I  might  insist  upon  some  other  points,  which  this 
affair  naturally  ^suggests  to  $  considering  mind ;  par- 
ticularly  the  danger  of  suffering  several  bigotted  Irish 
papists,  in  foreign  service,  to  disperse  themselves 
into  those  countries  where  they  have  the  best  in- 
terest, and  to  stroll  about  Ireland  among  their  rela- 
tions and  old  acquaintance,  of  the  same  principles 
with  themselves.  Are  we  sure  that  they  will  not 
make  a  bad  use  of  this  liberty,  by  inquiring  into  the 
strength  of  their  party,  by  giving  them  hopes,  and 
taking  an  opportunity  to  concert  measures  for  the 
advantage  of  their  cause  ?  have  we  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  they  may  endeavour  to  raise  seameii 
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as  well  as  soldiers,  under  colour  of  this  order  }  of  ^ 
engage  great  numbers  of  their  countrymen  to  trans- 
port themselves  over  to  the  French  colonies  and 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  .which  are  already 
grown  formidable  to  the  trading  interest  of  Great 
Britain  in  those  parts  ? 

But  whatever  may  be  the  motives  to  such  an  ex- 
traordinary favour,  or  the  consequences  of  it,  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  strongest  mark  of  our  confidence  in 
France ;  and  such  a  one,  as  I  believe  they  would  not 
place  in  us,  upon  any  occasion.  I  will  illustrate 
this  by  a  parallel  case. 

The  French  protestants  who  fled  over  hither  from 
a  persecution  on  account  of  religion,  never  disco- 
vered any  principles  which  were  incompatible  with 
the  civil  governtnenl  of  France,  nor  ever  set  up  any 
pretender  to  the  present  royal  family  6f  that  king- 
dom;  and  yet,  if  we  should  think  fit  to  form  any 
considerable  number  of  them  into  complete  distindt 
regiments,  to  be  com  poised  ofFrtilch  protestants  only, 
aftd  commanded  by  French  officers,  without  any  in- 
corporation of  British  Soldiers,  I  fancy  it  would  give 
our  good  allies  some  umbrage.  But  I  am  almost 
Confident,  that  they  would  never  permit  us  to  send 
over  a  protestant  French  officer  from  every  regiment 
to  recruit  their  respective  corps,  by  dispersing  them- 
selves into  those  provinces  where  they  have  the  best 
interest  J  or  suflfer  a  field-officer,  in  English  pay,  to 
reside  constantly  in  Paris,  and  exercise  a  sort  of 
martial  law  in  the  capital  of  their  dominions;  I  say, 
they  would  hardly  suffer  this,  even  though  our  am- 
bassador should  solicit  such  an  order,  with  the  ut- 
most application,  fdr  twenty  years  together. 

And  yet,  the  case  of  the  Irish  forces  is  much 
stronger  with  respect  to  us.  They  do  not  differ  with 
us  only  in  matters  of  religion,  but  hold  principles 
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ii)solutely  destructive  of  our  civil  government;  and 
are  generally  looked  upon  abroad  as  a  standing 
army,  kept  on  foot  to  serve  the  pretender  upon  any 
occasion. 

I  must  ask  a  question  or  two,  which  naturally  of- 
fer themselves  in  this  place. 

What  power  has  this  field-officer  to  exercise 
during  his  residence  in  Dublin?  Is  the  French  mar- 
tial law  to  take  place,  if  any  of  these  recruits  sl^ould 
happen  to  repent  of  what  they  h^ve  done,  and  think 
iit  to  desert  ? 

Troops  are  generally  armed  as  soon  as  they  ^e 
listed.  Is  this  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  present 
case  ?  If  so,  another  question  occurs.  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  for  the  security  of  Ireland,  to  re- 
strain all  Roman  catholics  from  wearing,  or  keeping 
any  arms  in  their  houses.  I  ask,  therefore,  whether 
the  authority  of  this  license  is  to  supersede  the  laws; 
of  the  land  ?     I  may  go  farther. 

The  garrison  of  Dublin  seldom  consists  of  above 
800  men  for  the  duty  of  the  place.  Supposing 
double  that  number  of  popish  recruits  should  be 
brought  thither,  in  order  to  be  viewed  by  their  iield- 
oificer,  will  it  be  said  there  is  no  just  apprehension 
of  danger?  But  as  these  suggestions  may  appear  to 
be  founded  on  the  infidelity  of  France  (a  case  not 
to  be  supposed  at  present)  I  press  them  no  farther. 

I  must  however,  repeat  it,  that  this  order  is  the 
fullest  demonstration  of  the  confidence  we  repose  in 
them ;  and  I  hope  they  will  scorn  to  mak^  any  bad 
use  of  it ;  but,  if  it  were  possible  to  suspect  that  they 
could  have  any  design  to  play  the  knave  with  us, 
they  could  not  wish  for  a  better  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote it,  than  by  such  a  power  as  is  now  said  to  be 
put  into  their  hands. 

I  hope  my  remarks  on  this  article  of  news  will 
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not  be  constraed  in  a  Jacobite  sense,  even  by  the 
most  prostitute  scribblers  of  the  present  times;  but 
I  must  beg  leave  to  expostulate  a  little  with  the 
public  on  that  mean,  infamous  practice,  which  these 
writers  have  lately  used,  in  explaining  some  of  my 
papers  into  treasonable  libels ;  taking  an  occasion 
from  hence  to  appear  formally  in  defence  of  the 
throne,  and  laying  it  down  as  a  point  granted,  that 
there  is  an  actual  concerted  design  of  setting  aside 
the  present  establishment  This  is  a  practice  which 
may  be  of  great  service  to  the  real  enemies  of  the 
present  government;  and  every  jacobite  in  the 
kingdom  may  make  use  of  it  to  publish  the  most 
explicit  invectives  on  the  king  and  his  government, 
under  the  pretence  of  interpreting  the  implicit  de- 
sign of  other  writings.  It  is  a  practice  which  was 
never  allowed  till  now,  and  ought  never  to  be  al- 
lowed; for  whatever  may  be  the  secret  meaning  of 
any  author,  such  explanations  are  certainly  libels, 
which  may  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  weak  minds, 
and  are  punishable  by  the  laws,  without  any  ex- 
traordinary methods  of  construction.  These  writers 
ought  to  remember  the  case  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
who  published  the  pretender's  declaration  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  reign,,  with  an  answer  annexed; 
and  although  he  did  it  with  a  very  good  design,  yet 
it  was  universally  allowed  to  be*  contrary  to  law ;  suid 
if  his  principles  of  loyalty  had  not  been  yery  well 
known,  might  have  involved  him  in  a  severe  prose- 
cution. I  shall  make  no  reflections  on  those  who  en- 
couraged such  explanations;  and  those  who  are 
hired  to  do  it  are  beneath  my  notice.  Let  them 
empty  all  the  trite  common-places  of  servile,  inju- 
dicious flattery,  and  endeavour  to  make  their  court 
by  such  nauseous,  dishonest  adulation,  as,  I  am  sure, 
gives  the  most  offence  to  those  persons  to  whooi  it 
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18  paid.  Let  them  throw  as  much  foul  dirt  at  me 
as  they  please.  Let  them  charge  me  with  designv 
which  never  entered  into  my  thoughts,  and  cannot 
justly  be  imputed  to  me  from  any  part  of  my  con- 
duct. God  knows  my  heart;  I  am  as  zealous  for  the 
welfare  of  the  present  royal  family  as  the  most  sor- 
did of  these  sycophants.  I  am  sensible,  that  our 
happiness  depends  on  the  security  of  his  majesty's 
title,  and  the  preservation  of  the  present  goYernment 
upon  those  principles  which  established  them  at  the 
late  glorious  revolution ;  and  which,  I  hope,  will 
Continue  to  actuate  the  conduct  of  Britons  to  the 
latest  generations.  These  have  always  been  my 
principles;  and  whoever  will  give  himself  the  trouble 
of  looking  over  the  course  of  these  papers,  will  be 
convinced  that  they  have  been  my  guide ;  but  I  am 
a  blunt  plain-dealing  old  man,  who  am  not  afraid  to 
speak  the  truth ;  and  as  I  have  no  relish  for  flattery 
myself,  I  scorn  to  bestow  it  on  others.  I  have  not, 
however,  been  sparing  of  just*p raise,  nor  slipped  any 
seasonable  opportunity  to  distinguish  the  royal  vir« 
lues  of  their  present  majesties.*  More  than  this  I 
cannot  do ;  and  more  than  this,  1  hope,  will  not  be 
expected.  Sonoe  of  my  expressions,  perhaps,  may 
have  been  thought  too  rough  and  unpolished  for  the 
climate  of  a  court;  but  they  flowed  purely  from  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart;  and  the  freedom  of  my 
Ivritings  has  proceeded  from  my  zeal  for  the  interest 
of  my  king  and  country. 

With  regard  to  my  adversaries,  I  will  leave  every 
impartial  reader  to  judge,  whether,  even  in  private 
life,  that  man  is  not  most  to  be  depended  upon,  who, 
being  inwardly  convinced  of  the  great  and  good 


*  King  George  II.,  and  Qneea  Caroline  his  coasort — ^F. 
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aualities  of  his  friend,  never  loads  him  with  fulsome 
atteries,  but  takes  the  honest  liberty  of  warning 
him  against  the  measures  of  those  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  mislead  him.  The  case  is  much  stronger 
in  public  life;  and  a  crown  is  beset  with  so  many 
difficulties,  that  even  a  prince  of  the  most  consuoi- 
mate  wisdom  is  not  always  sufficiently  guarded 
against  the  dangers  which  surround  him,  trom  the 
stratagems  of  artful  ministers,  or  the  blunders  of 
weak  ones.  Both  of  them  may  be  equally  bad  mi- 
nisters, and  pursue  the  same  methods  of  supporting 
themselves,  by  flattering  him  into  measures  which 
tend  to  his  destruction. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  to  a  conclusion ;  and  I  can 
only  add,  that  if  I  were  really  engaged  in  any  de- 
sign contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  present  establish- 
ment, I  should  have  sat  down  contented,  and  se- 
cretly rejoiced  at  the  affair  which  occasioned  this 
paper,  instead  of  giving  myself  and  the  reader  so 
much  trouble. 

CD. 
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Sir, 

I  DETEST  reading  your  papers,  because  I  am  not  of 
your  principles,  and  because  I  cannot  endure  to  be 
convinced.  Yet  I  was  prevailed  on  to  peruse  your 
Craftsman  of  December  the  12th,  wherein  I  disco- 
ver you  to  be  as  great  an  enemy  of  this  country,  as 
you  are  of  your  own.  You  are  pleased  to  reflect  on 
a  project  I  proposed,  of  making  the  children  of  Irish 
parents  to  be  useful  to  the  public  instead  of  being 
burdensome ;  and  you  venture  to  assert,  that  your 
own  scheme  is  more  charitable,  of  not  permitting 
our  popish  natives  to  be  listed  in  the  service  of  any 
foreign  prince. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  not  have  heard  of  any 
kingdom  so  unhappy  as  this,  both  in  their  imports 
and  exports.  We  import  a  sort  of  goods,  of  no  in- 
trinsic value,  which  it  costs  us  above  forty  thousand 
pounds  a-year  to  dress,  and  scour,  and  polish,  which 
altogether  do  not  yield  one  penny  advantage ;  and 
we  annually  export  above  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year  in  another  kind  of  goods,  for  which 
we  receive  not  one  single  faithing  in  return;  even 
the  money  paid  for  letters  sent  in  transacting  this 
commerce  being  all  returned  to  England.  But  now, 
when  there  is  a  most  lucky  opportunity  offered  to  be- 
gin a  trade,  whereby  this  nation  will  save  many 


*  This  answer  is  a  masterpiece^  in  the  Dean's  usaa!  ironktl 
style. 
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thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  England  be  a  prodi- 
gious gainer,  you  are  pleased,  without  a  call,  offici* 
ously  and  maliciously  to  interpose  with  very  frivo- 
lous arguments. 

It  is  well  known,  that  about  sixty  years  ago  the 
exportation  of  live-cattle  from  hence  to  England  was 
a  great  benefit  to  both  kingdoms,  until  that  branch 
of  traffic  was  stopped  by  an  act  of  parliament  on 
your  side,  whereof  you  have  sufficient  reason  to  re- 
pent.    Upon  which  account,  when  another  act  pas- 
sed your  parliament,  forbidding  the  exportation  of 
live  men  to  any  foreign  country,  you  were  so  wise 
to  put  in  a  clause,  allowing  it  to  be  done  by  his 
majesty's  permission,  under  his  sign  manual,  for 
which,  among  other,  great  benefits  granted  to  Ire- 
land, we  are  infinitely  obliged  to  the  British  legisla- 
ture.     Yft   this  very  grace  and  favour  you,  Mr 
D*Anvers,  whom  we  never  disobliged,  are  endea- 
vouring to  prevent ;  which,  I  will  take  upon  me  to 
say,  is  a  manifest  mark  of  your  disaffection  to  his 
majesty,  a  want  of  duty  to  the   ministry,  and  a 
wicked  design  of  oppressing  this  kingdom,  and  a 
traitorous  attempt  to  lessen  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  England. 

Our  truest  and  best  ally,  the  most  Christian  king, 
has  obtained  his  majesty's  license,  pursuant  to  law, 
to  export  from  hence  some  thousand  bodies  of 
healthy,  young,  living  men,  to  supply  his  Irish  re- 
giments. The  King  of  Spain,  as  you  assert  yourself^ 
has  desired  the  same  civility,  and  seems  to  have  at 
least  as  good  a  claim.  Supposing  then  that  tl^ese 
two  potentates  will  only  desire  leave  to  carry  off  six 
thousand  men  between  them  to  France  and  Spain ; 
then,  by  computing  the  maintenance  of  a  tall,  hun« 
gry  Irishman,  in  food  and  clothes,  to  be  only  at  five 
pounds  a  head,  here  will  be  thirty  thousand  pounds 
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per  annum  saved  clear  to  the  nation;  for  they  can 
find  no  other  employment  at  home,  beside  begging, 
robbing,  or  stealing.  But,  if  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
thousand  (which  we  would  gladly  spare)  were  sent 
on  the  same  errand,  what  an  immense  benefit  it 
must  be  to  us!  and  if  the  two  princes,  in  whose 
service  they  were,  should  happen  to  be  at  war  with 
each  other,  how  soon  would  those  recruits  be  de- 
troy  edl  then' what  a  number  of  friends  would  the 
pretender  lose,  and  what  a  number  of  popish  ene- 
mies all  true  protestants  get  rid  of!  Add  to  this,  that 
then,  by  such  a  practice,  the  lands  of  Ireland,  that 
want  hands  for  tillage,  must  be  employed  in  grazing, 
which  would  sink  the  price  of  wool,  raw  hides,  bat- 
ter, and  tallow,  so  that  the  English  might  have 
them  at  their  own  rates;  and  in  return  send  uB 
wheat  to  make  our  bread,  barley  to  brew  our 
drink,  and  oats  for  our  horses,  without  any  labour 
of  our  own. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  desire  humbly  to  offer  a 
scheme,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  best  answer 
the  true  interests  of  both  kingdoms :  For,  although 
I  bear  a  most  tender  filial  aflfection  for  England,  mv 
dear  native  country,  yet  I  cannot  deny  but  this 
noble  island  has  a  great  share  in  my  love  and  esteem; 
nor  can  I  express  how  much  I  desire  to  see  it  flourish 
in  trade  and  opulence,  leven  beyond  its  present  hap- 
py condition. 

The  profitable  land  of  this  kingdom  is,  I  think, 
usually  computed  at  seventeen  millions  of  acres,  all 
of  which  I  propose  to  be  wholly  turned  to  grazing. 
Now,  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  one  grazier 
and  his  family  can  manage  two  thousand  acres. 
Thus  sixteen  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  acres 
inay  be  managed  by  eight  thousand  four  hundred 
fcuniiies;  and  the  fraction  of  two  hundred  thousand 
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acres  will  be  more  than  sufficient  for  cabins,  out- 
houses, and  potatoe-gardens ;  because  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  corn  of  all  sorts  must  be  sent  to  us 
from  England. 

These  eight  thousand  four  hundred  families  may 
be  divided  among  the  four  provinces,  according  to 
the  number  of  houses  in  each  province ;  and  making 
the  equal  allowance  of  eight  to  a  family,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  will  amount  to  sixty-seven  thousand 
two  hundred  souls.  To  these  we  are  to  add  a  stand- 
ing army  of  twenty  thousand  English;  which,  to- 
gether with  their  trulls,  their  bastards,  and  their 
horse-boys,  will,  by  a  gross  computation,  very  near 
double  the  count,  and  be  very  sufficient  for  the  de- 
fence and  grazing  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  en- 
rich our  neighbours,  expel  popery,  and  keep  out  the 
pretender.  And  lest  the  army  should  be  at  a  loss 
for  business,  I  think  it  would  be  very  prudent  to  em- 
ploy them  in  collecting  the  public  taxes  for  paying 
themselves  and  the  civil  list. 

I  advise,  that  all  our  owners  of  these  lands  should 
live  constantly  in  England,  in  order  to  learn  polite- 
ness, and  qualify  themselves  for  employments;  but, 
for  fear  of  increasing  the  natives  in  this  island,  that 
an  annual  draught,  according  to  the  number  bom 
every  year,  be  exported  to  whatever  place  will  bear 
the  carriage,  or  transplanted  to  the  English  domi- 
nions on  the  American  continent,  as  a  screen  be- 
tween his  majesty's  English  subjects  and  the  savage 
Indians. 

I  advise  likewise,  that  no  commodity  whatsoever, 
of  this  nation's  growth,  should  be  sent  to  any  other 
country  except  England,  under  the  penalty  of  high 
treason  ;  and  that  all  the  said  commodities  shall  be 
sent  in  their  natural  state;  the  hides  raw,  the  wool 
uncombed^  the  flax  in  the  stub ;  excepting  only  tisb. 
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butter,  tallow,  and  whatever  else  will  be  spoiled  in 
the  carriage.  On  the  contrary,  that  no  goods  what- 
soever shall  be  imported  hither,  except  from  Eng- 
land, under  the  same  penalty  :  that  England  should 
be  forced,  at  their  own  rates,  to  send  us  over  clothes 
ready  made,  as  well  as  shirts  and  smocks  to  the  sol- 
diers and  their  trulls ;  all  iron,  wooden,  and  earthen 
ware,  and  whatever  furniture  may  be  necessary  for 
the  cabms  of  graziers ;  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
gin,  and  other  spirits,  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
get  drunk  on  holidays. 

As  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administratioOj 
which  I  have  not  yet  fully  considered,  I  can  say 
little ;  only  with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  plain,  that 
the  article  of  paying  tithe  for  supporting  speculative 
opinions  in  religion,  which  is  so  insupportable  a 
burden  to  all  true  protestants,  and  to  most  church- 
men, will  be  very  much  lessened  by  this  expedient  j 
because  dry  cattle  pay  nothing  to  the  spiritual  hire- 
ling, any  more  than  imported  com  ;  so  that  the  in- 
dustrious shepherd  and  cowherd  may  sit  every  man 
under  his  own  blackberry-bush,  and  on  his  ownpo- 
tatoe  bed,  whereby  this  happy  island  will  become  a 
new  Arcadia. 

I  do  likewise  propose,  that  no  money  shall  be 
used  in  Ireland  except  what  is  made  of  leather, 
which  likewise  shall  be  coined  in  England,  and 
imported  ;  and  that  the  taxes  shall  be  levied  out  of 
the  commodities  we  export  for  England,  and  there 
turned  into  money  for  his  majesty's  use;  and  the 
rents  to  landlords  discharged  in  the  same  manner. 
This  will.be  no  manner  of  grievance,  for  we  already 
see  it  very  practicable  to  live  without  money,  and 
shall  be  more  convinced  of  it  every  day.  But  whe- 
ther paper  shall  continue  to  supply  that  defect,  or 
whether  we  shall  hang  up  all  those  who  profess 
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the  trade  of  bankers  (which  latter  I  am  rather  in* 
clined  to),  must  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  wiser 
politicians. 

That  which  makes  me  more  zealously  bent  upon 
this  scheme,  is  my  desire  of  living  in  amity  with  our 
neighbouring  brethren  ^  for  we  'have  already  tried 
all  other  means,  without  effect,  to  that  blessed  end: 
and,  by  the  course  of  measures  taken  for  some  years 
past,  it  should  seem  that  we  are  all  agreed  in  the 
point. 

This  expedient  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  both 
kingdoms,  upon  several  accounts :  for,  as  to  Eng- 
'  land,  they  have  a  just  claim  to  the  balance  of  trade 
on  their  side  with  the  whole  world :  and  therefore 
our  ancestors  and  we,  who  conquered  this  kingdom 
'for  them,  ought,  in  duty  and  gratitude,  to  let  them 
have  the  whole  benefit  of  that  conquest  to  them- 
selves ;  especially  when  the  conquest  was  amicably 
made  without  bloodshed,  by  stipulation  between  the 
Irish  princes  and  Henry  II.;  by  which  they  paid 
him,  indeed,  not  equal  homage  with  what  the  elec- 
tors of  Germany  do  to  the  emperor,  but  very  near 
the  same  that  he  did  to  the  king  of  France,  for  his 
French  dominions. 

In  consequence  of  this  claim  from  England,  that 
.  kingdom  may  very  reasonably  demand  the  benefit 
of  all  our  commodities  in  their  natural  growth,  to  be 
manufactured  by  their  people,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  them  for  our  use  to  be  returned  hither  fully 
manufactured. 

This,  on  the  other  side,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
our  inhabitants  the  graziers;  when  time  and  labour 
will  be  too  much  taken  up  in  manuring  their  ground, 
feeding  their  cattle,  shearing  their  sheep,  and  send- 
ing over  their  oxen  fit  for  slaughter ;  to  which  em- 
ployments they  are  turned  by  nature,  as  descended 
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from  the  Scjrthians,  whose  diet  they  are  still  so  fond 
of.     So  Virgil  describes  it : 

£t  lac  coQcretum  cum  sanguine  bibetequino;  * 

Which,  in  English,  is  bonnyclabber  t  mingled  with 
the  blood  of  horses,  as  they  formerly  did,  until  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  when  luxury, 
under  the  form  of  politeness,  began  to  creep  in,  they 
changed  the  blood  of  horses  for  that  of  their  black 
cattle,  and,  by  consequence,  became  less  warlike 
than  their  ancestors. 

Although  I  proposed  that  the  army  should  be 
collectors  of  the  public  revenues,  yet  I  did  not  there* 
by  intend  that  those  taxes  should  be  paid  in  gold  or 
silver;  but  in  kind,  as  all  other  rent:  For,  the  cus- 
tom of  tenants  making  their  payments  in  money,  is 
a  new  thing  in  the  world,  little  known  in  former 
ages,  nor  generally  practised  in  any  nation  at  pre- 
sent, except  this  island  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Britain.     But,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  foresee 
better  times;  the  ancient  manner  begins  to  be  now 
practised  in  many  parts  of  Connaught,  as  well  as  in 
the  county  of  Cork;  where  the  squires  turn  tenants 
to  themselves,  divide  so  many  cattle  to  their  slaves, 
who  are  to  provide  such  a  quantity  of  butter,  hides, 
or  tallow,  still  keeping  up  their  number  of  cattle ; 
and  carry  the  goods  to  Cork,  or  other  port  towns, 
and  then  sell  them  to  merchants.     By  which  inven- 
tion there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ruined  farmer  to  be 
seen ;  but  the  people  live  with  comfort  on  potatoes 
and  bonnyclabber,  neither  of  which  are  vendible 
ct>mmodities  abroad. 


^^  For  drink  and  food, 
T]]^  mix  their  cuntled  milk  with  horses'  bloody"    DaTOBV. 
+  IJiiGk^  soar  milk— F. 
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A  PROPOSAL 

FOR 

AN  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  TO  PAY  OFF  THE  DEBT 

OF  THE  NATION 

WITHOUT  TAXING  THE  SUBJECT  : 

BY  WHICH  THE  KUMBEE  OF  LANDEO-OENTBT  AMD  SUBSTAMTIAL 
FARMBUS  WILL  BE  CONSIDERABLY  INCREASED,  AND  VO  PERSON 
WILL  BE  THE  POOREH,  OR  CONTRIBUTE  ONB  FARTHING  TO  TBR 
CHARGE*.      1732. 


1  HE  debts  contracted  some  years  past  for  the  ser- 
vice and  safety  of  the  nation,  are  grown  so  great, 
that  under  our  present  distressed  condition,  by  the 
want  of  trade,  the  great  remittances  to  pay  absen- 
tees, regiments  serving  abroad,  and  many  other 
drains  of  money  well  enough  known  and  felt,  the 
kingdom  seems  altogether  unable  to  discharge  them 
by  the  common  methods  of  payment :  and  either  a 


*  The  reader  will  perceive  the  following  treatise  to  be  altoge- 
ther ironical.  It  refers  to  the  disputes  which  at  this  time  prerail* 
ed  between  the  bishops  of  Ireland  and  a  great  body  of  their  clergy, 
concerning  the  power  of  the  prelates  to  let  leases  of  long  endq^ 
lauce,  which  Swift  considered  as  affording  the  bishops  in  posses* 
flion  an  undue  opportunity  of  enriching  themselTes,  by  taking 
fines^  &c.  at  the  expence  of  the  impQTerishment  of  the  see. 
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poll  or  land-tax  would  be  too  odious  to  think  of,  es- 
pecially the  latter ;  because  the  lands,  which  have 
been  let  for  these  ten  or  (\ozen  years  past,  were  rais- 
ed so  high,  that  the  owner  can  at  present  hardly  re- 
ceive any  rent  at  all.  For  it  is  the  usual  practice 
of  an  Irish  tenant,  rather  than  want  land,  to  offer 
more  for  a  farm  than  he  knows  he  can  be  ever  able 
to  pay  :  and  in  that  case  he.  grows  desperate,  and 
pays  nothing  at  all.  So  that  a  land-tax  upon  a  rack- 
ed estate,  would  be  a  burden  wholly  insupportable. 

The  question  would  then  be,  how  these  national 
debts  can  be  paid ;  and  how  I  can  make  good  the 
several  particulars  of  my  proposal ;  which  I  shall 
now  lay  open  to  the  public. 

The  revenues  of  their  graces  and  lordships,  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  this  kingdom  (excluding 
the  fines)  do  amount  by  a  moderate  computation  to 
36,8001.  per  annum :  I  mean  the  rents  which  the 
bishops  receive  from  their  tenants.  But  the  real  va- 
lue of  those  lands  at  a  full  rent,  taking  the  several 
sees  one  with  another,  is  reckoned  to  be  at  least 
three-fourths  more  :  so  that  multiplying  S6,8001.  by 
4,  the  full  rent  of  all  the  bishops'  lands  will  amount 
to  147)2001.  per  annum;  from  which  subtracting 
the  present  rent  received  by  their  lordships,  that  is 
96,8001,  the  profits  of  the  lands  received  by  the  first 
and  second  tenants  (who  both  have  great  bargains) 
will  rise  to  the  sum  of  110,4001.  per  annum;  which 
lands,  if  they  were  to  be  sold  at  twenty-two  yeara' 
purchase,  would  raise  a  sum  of  2,428,8001.,  reserv- 
ing to  the  bishops  their  present  rents,  only  excluding 
fines. 

Of  this  sum,  I  propose,  that  out  of  the  one-half, 
which  amounts  to  1,214.4001.  so  much  to  be  ap- 
plied, as  will  entirely  discharge  the  debts  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  remainder  be  laid  up  in  the  treasury. 
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to  supply  contingencies,  as  well  as  to  discharge  some 
of  our  heavy  taxes,  until  the  kingdom  shall  be  in  a 
better  condition. 

But,  whereas  the  present  set  of  bishops  would  be 
greater  losers  by  this  scheme,  for  want  of  their  fines, 
which  should  be  a  hard  treatment  to  such  religicms, 
loyal,  and  deserving  personages ;  I  have  therefore 
set  apart  the  other  half  to  supply  that  defect,  which 
it  will  more  than  sufficiently  do. 

A  bishop's  lease  for  the  full  term  is  reckoned  to 
be  worth  eleven  years*  purchase ;  but  if  we  take 
bishops  round,  I  suppose  there  may  be  four  years  of 
each  lease  elapsed  ;  and  many  of  the  bishops  being 
well  stricken  in  years,  I  cannot  think  their  lives 
round  to  be  worth  more  than  seven  years'  purchase; 
so  that  the  purchasers  may  very  well  afford  fifteeu 
years*  purchase  for  the  reversion,  especially  by  one 
great  additional  advantage,  which  I  shall  soon  men- 
tion. 

This  sum  of  3,428,8001.  must  likewise  be  sunk 
very  considerably,  because  the  lands  are  to  be  sold 
only  at  fifteen  years'  purchase ;  and  this  lessens  the 
sum  to  about  I,6o6,0001.  of  which  I  propose  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  applied  partly  for 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and  partly  as  a 
fund  for  future  exigencies;  and  the  remaining 
456,0001.,  I  propose  as  a  fund  for  paying  the  pre- 
sent set  of  bishops  their  fines ;  which  it  will  abun- 
dantly do,  and  a  great  part  remain  as  an  addition  to 
the  public  stock. 

Although  the  bishops  round  do  not  in  reality  re- 
ceive three  fines  a  piece,  which  take  up  21  years^ 
yet  I  allow  it  to  be  so;  but  then  I  will  suppose  them 
to  take  but  one  year's  rent,  in  recompense  of  giving 
them  so  large  a  term  of  life  ;  and  thus  multiplying 
36,8001.  by  3,  the  product  will  be  only  110,4U01., 
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SO  that  above  three-fourths  will  remain  to  be  applied 
to  public  use. 

If  I  have  made  wrong  computations,  I  hope  to  be 
excused,  as  a  stranger  to  the  kingdom  ;  which  I  ne- 
ver saw  till  I  was  called  to  an  employment,  and  yet 
where  I  intend  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days ;  but  I 
took  care  to  get  the  best  informations  I  could,  and 
from  the  most  proper  persons.  However,  the  mis- 
takes I  may  have  been  guilty  of  will  very  little  affect 
the  main  of  my  proposal ;  although  they  should 
cause  a  difference  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
more  or  less. 

These  fines  are  only  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop  du- 
ring his  incumbency  in  the  same  see  :  If  he  change 
it  for  a  better,  the  purchasers  of  the  vacant  see  lands 
are  to  come  immediately  into  possession  of  the  see 
he  has  left ;  and  both  the  bishop  who  is  removed^ 
and  he  who  comes  into  his  place,  are  to  have  no 
more  fines ;  for  the  removed  bishop  will  find  his  ac- 
count by  a  larger  revenue  ;  and  the  other  see  will 
find  candidates  enough.  For  the  law-maxim  will 
here  have  place  :  caveat  amptar ;  I  mean,  the  per- 
sons who  succeed  may  choose  whether  they  will 
accept  or  not. 

As  to  the  purchasers,  they  will  probably  be  te- 
nants to  the  see,  who  are  already  in  possession,  and 
can  afford  to  give  more  than  any  other  bidder. 

I  will  farther  explain  myself.  If  a  person  already 
a  bishop  be  removed  into  a  richer  see,  he  must  be 
content  with  the  bare  revenues  without  any  fines ; 
and  so  must  he  who  comes  into  a  bishopric  vacant 
by  death  :  and  this  will  bring  the  matter  sooner  to 
bear ;  which  if  the  crown  shall  think  fit  to  counte- 
nance,  will  soon  change  the  present  set  of  bishops ; 
and  consequently  encourage  purchasers  of  their 
l^nds.     For  example  :  If  a  primate  should  die,  and 
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the  gradation  be  wisely  made,  'almost  the  whole  set 
of  bishops  might  be  changed  in  a  month,  each  to  his 
great  advantage,  although  no  fines  were  to  be  got, 
and  thereby  save  a  great  part  of  that  sum  which  I 
have  appropriated  toward  supplying  the  deficiency 
of  fines. 

I  have  valued  the  bishops'  lands  two  years*  pur- 
chase above  the  usual  computed  rate,  because  those 
lands  will  have  a  sanction  from  the  king  and  council 
in  England,  and  be  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment here :  besides,  it  is  well  known,  that  higher 
prices  are  given  •  every  day  for  worse  lands,  at  the 
remotest  distances,  and  at  rack-rents,  which  I  take 
to  be  occasioned  by  want  of  trade  :  when  there  are 
few  borrowers,  and  the  little  money  in  private  hands 
lying  dead,  there  is  no  other  way  to  dispose  of  it 
but  in  buying  of  land ;  which  consequently  makes 
the  owners  hold  it  so  high. 

Besides  paying  the  nation's  debts,  the  sale  of 
these  lands  would  have  many  other  good  effects 
upon  the  nation.  It  will  considerably  increase  the 
number  of  gentry,  where  the  bishops'  tenants  are 
able  or  willing  to  purchase  ;  for  the  lands  will  afford 
a  hundred  gentlemen  a  good  revenue  to  each  :  se- 
veral persons  from  England,  will  probably  be  glad 
to  come  over  hither,  and  be  the  buyers,  rather  than 
give  thirty  years'  purchase  at  home,  under  the  loads 
of  taxes  for  the  public  and  the  poor,  as  well  as  re- 
pairs; by  which  means  much  money  may  be  brought 
among  us;  and  probably  some  of  the  purchasers 
themselves  may  be  content  to  live  cheap  in  a  worse 
country  rather  than  be  at  the  charge  of  exchange 
and  agencies ;  and  perhaps  of  nonsolvencies  in  ab- 
sence, if  they  let  their  lands  too  high. 

This  proposal  will  also  multiply  farmers,  wheiv 
the  purchasers  wiU  have  lands  in  their  own  power 
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to  give  long  and  easy  leases  to  industrious  husband- 
men, 

I  have  allowed  some  bishoprics,  of  equal  income, 
to  be  of  more  or  less  value  to  the  purchaser,  according 
as  they  are  circumstanced.  For  instance,  the  lands 
of  the  primacy  and  some  other  sees,  are  let  so  low, 
that  they  hardly  pay  a  fifth  penny  of  the  real  value 
to  the  bishop  ;  and  there  the  fines  are  the  greater. 
On  the  contrary,  the  sees  of  Meath  and  Clonfert, 
consisting,  as  I  am  told,  much  of  tithes,  those  tithes 
are  annually  let  to  the  tenants  without  any  fines* 
So  the  see  of  Dublin  is  said  to  have  many  fee-farms, 
which  pay  no  fmes ;  and  some  leases  for  lives,  which 
pay  very  little,  and  not  so  soon  nor  so  duly. 

I  cannot  hut  be  confident^  that  their  graces  my 
lords  the  archbishops,  and  my  lords  the  bishops,  will 
heartily  join  in  this  proposal,  out  of  gratitude  to  his 
late  and  present  majesty,  the  best  of  kings,  who  have 
bestowed  on  them  such  high  and  opulent  stations : 
as  well  as  in  pity  to  this  country,  which  is  now  be- 
come  their  own;  whereby  they  will  be  instrumental 
toward  paying  the  nation's  debts  without  impove- 
rishing themselves ;  enrich  a  hundred  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  free  them  from^dependency ;  and  thus  re- 
move that  envy,  which  is  apt  to  fall  upon  their  graces 
and  lordships,  from  considerable  per8ona,who0e  birth 
and  fortunes  rather  quality  them  to  be  lords  of  ma- 
nors, than  servile  dependents  upon  churchmen,  how- 
ever dignified  or  distinguished. 

If  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  there  could  not  be  any 
law  more  popular  than  this.  For,  the  immediate 
tenants  to  bishops,  being  some  of  them  persons  of 
quality  and  good  estates,  and  more  of  them  grown 
up  to  be  gentlemen  by  the  profits  of  these  very  leases 
under  a  succession  of  bishops,  think  it  a  disgrace  to 
be  subject  both  to  rents  and  fines  at  the  pleasure  of 
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their  landlords.  Then  the  bulk  of  the  tenants,  e^ 
pecially  the  dissenters,  who  are  our  true  loyal  pror 
testant  brethren,  look  upon  it  both  as  an  unnatur^ 
and  iniquitous  thing,  that  bishops  should  be  owi;!.- 
ibvs  of  land  at  all  (wherein  I  beg  to  differ  fropi 
them),  being  a  point  so  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  apostles,  whose  successors  they  are  deemed  to 
be ;  and  who,  although  they  were  contented  th^t 
land  should  be  sold  for  the  common  use  of  the  bre- 
thren, yet  would  not  buy  it  themselves,  but  had  it 
laid  at  their  feet,  to  be  distributed  to  poor  prose- 
lytes. 

I  will  add  one  word  more ;  that,  by  such  a  whole- 
some law  all  the  oppressions  fell  by  under-tenants 
of  church  leases,  which  are  now  laid  on  the  bishops, 
would  entirely  be  prevented,  by  their  graces  and 
lordships  consenting  to  have  their  lands  sold  for 
payment  of  the  nation's  debts:  reserving  only  the 
present  rent  for  their  own  plentiful  and  honourable 
support. 

I  beg  leave  to  add  one  particular ;  that,  when 
heads  of  a  bill  (as  I  find  the  style  runs  in  this  king, 
dom)  shall  be  brought  in  for  forming  this  propo- 
sal into  a  law,  I  should  humbly  offer,  that  there 
might  be  a  power  given  to  every  bishop,  except 
those  who  reside  in  Dublin,  for  applying  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  profitable  land,  that  lies  nearest  his 
palace,  as  a  demesne  for  the  convenience  of  his  fa- 
mily. 

1  know  very  well,  that  this  scheme  has  been  much 
talked  of  for  some  time  past,  and  is  in  the  thoughts . 
of  many  patriots ;  neither  was  it  properly  mine,  al- 
though I  fell  readily  into  it,  when  it  was  first  com- 
municated to  me. 

Although  I  am  almost  a  perfect  stranger  in  this 
kingdom^  yet  since  I  have  accepted  an  employment 
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here  of  some  consequence  as  well  as  profit,  I  can- 
not but  think  myself  in  duty  •bound  to  consult  the 
interest  of  people  among  whom  I  have  been  so  well 
received.  And  if  I  can  be  any  way  instrumental 
toward  contributing  to  reduce  this  excellent  pro- 
posal into  a  law  (which  being  not  in  the  least  inju- 
rious to  England,  will,  I  am  confident,  meet  with  no 
opposition  fi*om  that  side)  my  sincere  endeavours  to 
serve  this  church  and  kingdom  will  be  well  reward- 
ed. 


i 
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CERTAIN  ABUSES,  CORRUPTIONS, 
AND  ENORMITIES, 

19  TUE  CITY  or  DUBLIN.      1732. 


JN  OTHINO  is  held  more  commendable  in  all  great 
cities,  especially  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  than 
what  the  French  call  the  police  :  by  which  word  is 
meant  the  government  thereof,  to  prevent  the 'many 
disorders  occasioned  by  great  numbers  of  people 
and  carriages,  especisklly  through  narrow  streets.  In 
this  government  our  famous  city  of  Dublin  is  said 
to  be  very  defective,  and  universally  complained  of. 
Many  wholesome  laws  have  been  enacted  to  cor- 
rect those  abuses,  but  are  ill  executed ;  and  many 
more  are  wanting;  which  I  hope  the  united  wisdom 
of  the  nation  (whereof  so  many  good  effects  have  al- 
ready appeared  this  sessioq)  will  soon  take  into  their 
profound  consideration. 

A9  I  have  been  always  watchful  over  the  good  of 
mine  own  country,  and  particularly  that  of  our  re- 
nowtied  city,  where  fnbsit  invidia)  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  draw  my  fifft  breath ;  I  canoot  have  a  mi« 

VOL.  VII.  L  1 
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nute's  ease  or  patience,  to  forbear  enumerating  some 
of  the  greatest  enormities,  abuses,  and  corruptions, 
spread  almost  through  every  part  of  Dublin ;  and 
proposing  such  remedies  as  I  hope  the  legislature 
will  approve  of. 

The  narrow  compass  to  which  I  have  confined 
myself  in  this  paper  will  allow  me  only  to  touch  the 
most  important  defects  ;  and  such  as  I  think  seem 
to  require  the  most  speedy  redress. 

And  first;  perhaps  there  was  never  known  a 
wiser  in.^titution,  than  that  of  allowing  certain  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  in  large  and  populous  cities,  to 
cry  through  the  streets  many  necessaries  of  life.  It 
would  be  endless  to  recount  the  conveniencies, 
which  our  city  enjoys  by  this  useful  invention ;  and 
particularly  strangers,  forced  hither  by  business, 
who  reside  here  but  a  short  time  ;  for  these,  having 
usually  but  little  money,  and  being  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  town,  might  at  an  easy  price  purchase  a  to- 
leral)le  dinner,  if  the  several  criers  would  pronounce 
the  names  of  the  goods  they  have  to  sell  in  any  to- 
lerable language.  And  therefore,  until  our  law- 
makers shall  think  it  proper  to  interpose  so  far  as 
to  make  those  traders  pronounce  their  words  in  such 
terms,  that  a  plain  Christian  hearer  may  compre- 
hend what  is  cried.  I  would  advise  all  new  comers 
to  look  out  at  their  garret  windows,  and  there  see, 
whether  the  thing  that  is  cried  be  tripes  or  flum- 
mery, butter-milk  or  cow-heels.  For,  as  things  are 
now  managed,  how.  is  it  possible  ifor  an  honest 
countryman^just  arrived  to  find  out  what  is  meant, 
for  instance,  by  the  following  words,  with  which 
his  ears  are  constantly  stunned  twice  a-day,  Mugs, 
jugs,  and  porringers  up  in  the  garret,  and  down  in 
the  cellar !  1  say,  how  is  it  possible  for  any  stranger 
to  understand,  that  this  jargon^is  meant  as  an  invi- 
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tation  to  buy  a  farthing's  worth  of  milk  for  his  break- 
fast or  supper,  unless  his  curiosity  draws  him  to  the 
window,  or  until  his  landlady  shall  inform  him?  I 
produce  this  only  as  one  instance  among  a  hundred 
much  worse;  I  mean  where  the  words  make  a 
sound  wholly  inarticulate,  which  gives  so  much  dis- 
turbance, and  so  little  information. 

The  affirmation  solemnly  made  in  the. cry  of  her- 
rings, is  directly  against  all  tri\th  and  probability; 
Herrings  alive,  alive  here !  The  very  proverb  will 
convince  us  of  this;  for  what  is  more  frequent  in 
ordinary  speech,  than  to  say  of  some  neighbour  for 
whom  the  passing-bell  rings,  that  he  is  dead  as  a 
herring?  And  pray  how  is  it  possible  that  a  herring, 
which,  as  philosophers  observe,  cannot  live  longer  ' 
than  one  minute  three  seconds  and  a  half  out  of  wa- 
ter, should  bear  a  voyage  in  open  boats  from  Howth 
to  Dublin,  be  tossed  into  twenty  hand^  and  preserve 
its  life  in  sieves  for  several  hours  ?  nay,  we  have 
witnesses  ready  to  produce,  that  many  thousands 
of  these  herrings,  so  impudently  asserted  to  be  alive, 
have  been  a  day  and  a  night  upon  dry  land.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst.  What  can  we  think  of  those 
impious  wretches  who  dare,  in  the  face  of  the  sun, 
vouch  the  very  same  affirmative  of  their  salmon, 
and  cry,  Salmon  alive,  alive !  whereas,  if  you  call 
the  woman  who  cries  it,  she  is  not  ashamed  to  turn 
back  her  mantle,  and  show  you  this  individual  sal- 
mon cut  into  a  dozen  pieces  ?  I  have  given  good 
advice  to  these  infamous  disgracers  of  their  sex  and 
calling,  without  the  least  appearance  of  remorse, 
and  fully  against  the  conviction  of  their  own  con- 
sciences ;  1  have  mentioned  this  grievance  to  seve- 
ral of  our  parish-ministers,  but  all  in  vain ;  so  that 
it  must  continue,  until  the  government  shall  think 
fit  to  interpose. 
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There  is  another  cry,  which,  from  the  strictest 
observation  I  can  make,  appears  to  be  very  modera, 
and  it  is  that  of  sweethearts  * ;  and  is  plainly  in- 
tended for  a  reflection  upon  the  female  sex ;  as  if 
there  were  at  present  so  great  a  dearth  of  lovers, 
that  the  women,  instead  of  receiving  presents  from 
men,  were  now  forced  to  offer  money  to  purchase 
sweethearts.  Neither  am  I  sare,  that  this  cry  does 
not  glance  at  some  disaffection  against  the  govern- 
ment; insinuating,  that  while  so  many  of  our  troops 
are  engaged  in  foreign  service,  and  such  a  great 
number  of  our  gallant  officers  constantly  reside  in 
England,  the  ladies  are  forced  to  take  up  with  par- 
sons and  attorneys :  but  this  is  a  most  unjust  reflec- 
tion, as  may  soon  be  proved  by  any  person  who 
frequents  the  Castle,  our  public  walks,  our  balls  and 
assemblies;  where  the  crowds  of  toupees f  were 
never  known  to  swarm  as  they  do  at  present. 

There  is  a  cry  peculiar  to  this  city*  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  been  used  in  London  ;  or  at 
least  not  in  the  same  terms  that  it  has  been  practis- 
ed by  both  parties  during  each  of  their  power,  but 
very  unjustly  by  the  torie^  While  these  were  at 
the  helm,  they  grew  daily  more  and  more  impatient 
to  put  all  true  whigs  and  Hanoverians  otit  of  em- 
ployments :  to  effect  which,  they  hired  certain  ordi- 
nary fellows,  with  large  baskets  on  their  shoulders, 
to  call  aloud  at  every  house.  Dirt  to  carry  out; 
giving  that  denomination  to  our  whole  party ;  as  if 
they  would  signify,  that  the  kingdom  could  never 
be  cleansed,  until  we  were  swept  from  the  earth 


*  A  sort  of  sugar.cakes  in  the  shape  of  hearts.— -F. 
f  A  new  name  for  a  modero  periwig  with  a  long  black  tul^ 
and  for  its  owner ;  now  in  fashion^  Dec.  !•  1733«— F« 
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like  rubbish.  Bat,  since  that  happy  turn  of  times, 
i^hen  we  were  so  miraculously  preserved,  by  just 
an  inch,  from  popery,  slavery,  massacre,  and  the 
pretender,  I  must  own  it  is  prudence  in  us  still  to  go 
on  with  the  same  cry ;  which  has  ever  since  been  so 
effectually  observed,  that  the  true  political  dirt  is 
wholly  removed,  and  thrown  on  its  proper  dunghills, 
there  to  corrupt  and  be  no  more  heard  of. 

But  to  proceed  to  other  enormities.  Every  person 
who  walks  the  streets,  must  needs  observe  an  im- 
mense number  of  human  excrements,  at  the  doors 
and  steps  of  waste  houses,  and  at  the  sides  of  every 
dead  wall ;  for  which  the  disaffected  party  has  as- 
signed a  very  false  and  malicious  cause:  they  would 
have  it,  that  these  heap#were  laid  there  privately  by 
British  fundaments,  to  make  the  world  believe  that 
our  Irish  vulgar  do  daily  eat  and  drink ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  clamour  of  poverty  among  us,  must 
be  false,  proceeding  only  from  Jacobites  and  papists. 
They  would  confirm  this,  by  pretending  to  observe, 
that  a  British  anus,  being  more  narrowly  perforated 
than  one  of  our  own  country,  and  many  of  these  ex- 
crements, upon  astrict  view,  appearing  copple  crown- 
ed, with  a  point  like  a  cone  or  pyramid,  are  easily 
distinguished  from  the  Hibernian,  which  lie  much 
flatter,  and  with  less  continuity.     I  communicated* 
this  conjecture  to  an  eminent  physician,  who  is  well 
versed  in  such  profound  speculations,  and,  at  my 
request,  was  pleased  to  m^e  trial  with  each  of  his 
fingers,  by  thrusting  them  into  the  anus  of  several 
persons  of  both  nations,  and  professed  he  could  find 
no  such  difference  between  them  as  those  ill-dispos* 
ed  people  allege.     On  the  contrary,  he  assured  me 
that  much  the  greater  number  of  narrow  cavities 
were  of  Hibernian  origin.    This  I  only  mention,  to 
show  how  ready  the  Jacobites  are  to  lay  hold  of  any 
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handle,  to  express  their  malice  against  the  govern-^, 
ment.  1  had  almost  forgot  to  add,  that  my  friend 
the  physician  could,  by  smelling  each  finger,  dis- 
tinguish the  Hibernian  excrement  from  the  British, 
and  was  not  above  twice  mistaken,  in  a  hundred 
experiments ;  upon  which  he  intends  very  soon  to 
publish  a  learned  dissertation. 

There  is  ^  diversion  in  this  city,  which  usually 
begins  among  the  butchers,  but  is  often  continued 
by  a  succession  of  other  people,  through  many 
streets  ;  it  is  called  the  COSSING  of  a  dog:  and  I 
may  justly  number  it  among  our  corruptions.  The 
ceremony  is  thus :  A  strange  dog  happens  to  pass 
through  a  flesh-market ;  whereupon  an  expert  butp 
cher  immediately  cries  in  anoud  voice,  and  the  pro- 
per tone,  Coss,  coss,  several  times.  The  same  word 
is  repeated  by  the  people.  The  dog,  who  perfectly 
understands  the  terms  of  art,  and  consequently  the 
danger  he  is  in,  immediately  flies.  The  people, 
and  even  his  own  brother  animals  pursue :  the  pur- 
suit and  cry  attend  him  perhaps  half  a  mile;  he  is 
well  worried  in  his  flight,  and  sometimes  hardly  es- 
capes. This  our  ill-wishers  of  the  Jacobite  kind  are 
pleased  to  call  a  persecution ;  and  affirm,  that  it  al- 
ways  falls  upon  dogs  of  the  tory  principle.  But  we 
*  can  well  defend  ourselves,  by  justly  alleging,  that 
when  they  were  uppermost,  they  treated  our  dogs 
fully  as  inhumanly.  As  to  my  own  part,  who  have 
in  former  times  often  attended  these  processions, 
although  I  can  very  well  distinguish  between  a 
whig  and  a  tory  dog,  yet  I  never  carried  my  resent- 
ment very  far  from  a  party  principle,  except  it  were 
against  certain  malicious  dogs,  who  most  discover 
their  enmity  against  us  in  the  worst  of  times.  And 
I  remember  too  well,  that  in  the  wicked  ministry  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  large  mastitf  of  our  party. 
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being  unmercifully  cossed,   ran,  without  thinking, 
between  my  legs,  as  I  was  coming  up  Fishamble- 
street;  and,  as  I  am  of  low  stature,  with  very  short 
legs,  bore  me  riding  backward   down  the  hill   for 
above  two  hundred  yards :  apd  althouj^h  I  made  use 
of  his  tail  for  a  bridle,  holding  it  fast  with  both  my 
hands,  and  clung  my  legs  as  close  to  his^gides  a:>  I 
could,  yet  we  both  came  down  together  into  the 
middle  of  the  kennel ;  where,  after  rolling  three  or 
four  times  over  each  other,  I  got  up  with  mudi  ado, 
amid  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  a  thousand  mali- 
cious Jacobites.     I  cannot,  indeed,  but  gratefully 
acknowledge,  that  for  this  and  many  other  services 
and  sufferings  *  I  have  been  since  more,  than  over-? 
paid. 

This  adventure  may  perhaps  have  put  me  out 
of  love  with  the  diversion  of  cossing,  which  I  con-p 
fess  myself  an  enemy  to,  unless  we  could  always  be 
sure  of  distinguishing  tory  dogs;  whereof  great 
numbers  have  since  been  so  prudent,  as  entirely  to 
change  their  principles,  and  are  justly  esteemed  the 
best  worriers  of  their  former  friends. 

I  am  assured,  and  partly  know,  that  all  the  chim- 
ney-sweepers' boys,  where  members  of  parliament 
chiefly  lodge,  are  hired  by  our  enemies  to  skulk  in 
the  tops  of  chimneys,  with  theit*  heads  no  higher 
than  will  just  permit  them  to  look  round;  and  at 
the  usual  hours  when  members  are  going  to  the 
house,  if  they  see  a  coach  stand  near  the  lodging  of 
any  loyal  member,  they  call  Coach,  coach,  as  loud 
as  they  can  bawl,  just  at  the  instant  when  the  foot- 
man begins  to  give  the  same  call.  And  this  is  chief- 
ly done  on  those  days,  when  any  point  of  injport* 
ance  is  to  be  debated.     This  practice  may  be  of 

*  See  the  Apology  for  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.~H.    ' 
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very  dangerous  consequence ;  for  these  boys  are  aU 
hired  by  enemies  to  the  government :  and  thus,  by 
the  absence  of  a  few  members  for  a  few  minutes,  a 
question  may  be  carried  against  the  true  interest  oC 
the  kingdom,  and  very^robably  not  without  ao  eye 
toward  the  pretender. 

I  have  not  observed  this  wit  and  fancy  of  the  town 
so  much  employed  in  any  one  article,  as  that  of 
contriving  variety  of  signs,  to  hang  over  houses 
wherf  punch  is  to  be  sold.    The  bowl  is  represent- 
ed full  of  punch  ',  the  ladle  stands  erect  in  the  mid* 
die,  supported  sometimes  by  one,  and  sometimes  by 
two  animals,  whose  feet  rest  upon  the  edge  of  the 
bowL  These  animals  are  sometimes  one  black  lion, 
and  sometimes  a  couple ;  sometimes  a  single  eagle, 
and  sometimes  a  spread  one  ;  and  we  often  meet  a 
crow,  a  swan,  a  bear,  or  a  cock,  in  the  same  posture. 
Now,  I  cannot  find  how  any  of  these  animals, 
either  separate  or  in   conjunction,   are,  properly 
speaking,  fit  emblems  or  embellishments  to  advance 
the  sale  of  punch.    Besides,  it  is  agreed  among  na- 
turalists, that  no  brute  can  endure  the  taste  of  strong 
liquor,  except  where  he  has  been  used  U)  it  from 
his  infancy ;  and  consequently  it  is  against  all  tb^ 
rules  of  hieroglyph,  to  assign  those  animals  as  pa» 
trons  or  protectors' of  punch.    For,  in  that  case,  we 
ought  to  suppose  that  the  host  keeps  always  ready 
the  real  bird  or  beast,  whereof  the  picture  hangs 
over  his  door,  to  entertain  his  guests ;  wbichjL  bow- 
ever,  to  my  knowledge,  is  not  true  in  fiiet  i  not  om 
of  those  birds  being  a  proper  compaaion  fof  a  CbH^ 
tian,  as  to  aiding  and  assisting  in  making  the  punch. 
For,  as  they  are  drawn  upon  the  sign,  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  mute,  or  shed  their  featbets  in- 
to the  liquor.     Then  as  to  the  bear,  he  is  too  ter» 
ribla^  awkward,  and  slovenly  a  companioB  to  coii- 
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verse  with ;  neither  are  any  of  them  at  all  handy 
enough  to  till  liquor  to  the  company.    I  do,  there* 
Core,  vehemently  suspect  a  plot  intended  against  the 
government  by  these  devices.     For,  although  the 
spiead  eagle  be  the  arms  of  Germany,  u|^n  which 
account  it  may  possibly  be  a  lawful  protestant  sign, 
yet  I,  who  am  very  suspicious  of  fair  outsides,  in  a 
matter  which  so  nearly  concerns  our  welfieure,  cannot 
but  call  to  mind,  that  the  pretender^s  wife  is  said  to 
be  of  German  birth ;  and  that  many  popish  princes, 
in  so  vast  an  extent  of  land,  are  reported  to  excel 
both  at  making  and  drinking  punch :  besides,  it  is 
plain  that  the  spread  eagle  exhibits  to  us  a  perfect 
figure  of  a  cross,  which  is  a  badge  of  popery. 
Then  as  to  the  cock,  he  is  wdl  Jcnown  to  represent 
the  French  nation,  our  old  and  dangerous  enemy. 
The  swan,  who  must  of  necessity  cover  the  entire 
bowl  with  his  wings,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Spa* 
niard,  who  endeavours  to  engross  all  the  treasures 
oi  the  Indies  to  himself.    The  lion  is  indeed  the 
€X>mmon  emblem  of  royal  power,  as  well  as  the  arms 
of  England;  but  to  paint  him   black  is  perfect' 
jacobitism,  and  a  manifest  type  of  those  who  black- 
en the  actions  of  the  best  princes.     It  is  not  easy  to . 
distinguish,  whether  that  other  fowl  painted  over 
the  pitnch«bowl  be  a  crow  or  a  raven.     It  is  true 
they  have  both  been  ominous  birds :  but  1  rather 
take  it  to  be  the  former ;  because  it  is  the  disposi* 
tion  of  a  crow  to  pick  out  the  eyes  of  other  creatures, 
and  often  even  of  Christians,  after  they  are  dead  ^ 
and  is  therefore  drawn  here  with  a  design  to  put  the 
Jacobites  in  mind  of  their  old  practice,  first  to  lull 
.  us  asleep  (which  is  an  emblem  of  death),  and  then 
to  blind  our  eyes,  that  we  may  not  see  their  dangerT 
oils  practices  against  the  state. 
To  qpeak  my  private  opinion :  The  least  offimsive. 
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picture  in  the  whole  set  seems  to  be  the  bear ;  be* 
cause  he  represents  ursa  tnajor^  or  the  great  bear, 
who  presides  over  the  north,  where  the  reformation 
first  began;  and  which,  next  to  Britain  (including 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland),  is  the  great  pio- 
tector  of  tiie  true  protestant  religion.  But,  however, 
in  those  signs  where  I  observe  the  bear  to  be  chained, 
I  cannot  help  surmising  a  Jacobite  contrivance;  by 
which  these  traitors  hint  an  earnest  desire  of  using 
all  true  whigs,  as  their  predecessors  did  the  primi-» 
tive  Christians :  I  mean,  to  represent  us  as  bears, 
and  then  hallo  their  tory  dogs  to  bait  us  to  death. 

Thus  T  have  given  a  fair  account  of  what  I  dislike 
in  all  the  signs  set  over  those  houses  that  invite  us 
to  punch.  I  own  it  was  a  matter  that  did  not  need 
explaining,  being  so  very  obvious  to  common  un- 
derstandings :  yet  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but 
methinks  there  seems  a  fatal  blindness  to  overspread 
our  corporeal  eyes,  as  well  as  our  intellectual ;  and 
I  heartily  wish  I  may  be  found  a  false  prophet ;  for 
these  are  not  bare  suspicions,  but  manifest  demon- 
strations. 

Therefore,  away  with  these  popish,  jacobitish, 
and  idolatrous  gewgaws.  And  I  heartily  wish  a 
law  were  enacted,  under  severe  penalties,  against 
drinking  punch  at  all ;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
prove  it  a  disaffected  liquor:  the  chief  ingredients^ 
which  are  brandy,  oranges,  and  lemons,  are  all  sent 
us  from  popish  countries ;  and  nothing  remains  of 
protestant  growth,  but  sugar  and  water.  For  as  to 
biscuit,  which  formerly  was  held  a  necessary  in- 
gredient, and  is  truly  British,  we  find  it  entirely  re* 
jected. 

But  I  will  put  the  truth  of  my  assertion  past  all 
doubt :  I  mean,  that  this  liquor  is  by  one  important 
innovation  grown  of  ill  example,  and  dangerous  con- 
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sequence  to  the  public.  Tt  is  well  known,  that  by 
the  true  original  institution  of  making  punch,  Jeft  us 
by  Captain  Ralcliffe,  the  sharpness  is  only  occasion- 
ed by  the  juice  of  l('mons;  and  so  continued  until 
after  the  happy  revolution.  Oranges,  ajas  !  are  a 
mere  innovation,  and  in  a  manner  but  of  yesterday. 
It  was  the  politics  of  Jacobites  to  introduce  them 
gradually;  and  to  ^hat* intent?  The  thing  speaks 
itself.  It  was  cunningly  to  show  their  virulence 
against  his  sacred  majesty  King  William,  of  ever- 
glorious  and  immortal  memory.  But  of  late  (to 
show  how  fast  disloyalty  increases)  they  came  from 
one  or  two,  and  then  to  three  orangt^s;  nay  at  pre- 
sent we  often  find  punch  made  all  with  oranges,  and 
-  not  one  single  lemon.  For  the  Jacobites,  before  the 
death  of  that  immortal  prince,  had  by  a  superstition 
formed  a  private  prayer,  that  as  they  squeezed  the 
orange,  so  might  that  protestant  king  be  squeezed 
to  death  ;  according  to  the  known  sorcery  described 
by  Virgil  * : 

Limus  ut  hie  darescit,  et  haec  ut  cera  liquescit,  &c. 

Eel.  viii.  80. 

And  thus  the  Romans,  when  they  sacrificed  an  ox, 
used  this  kind  of  prayer  -,  "  As  I  knock  down  this 
ox,  so  mayst  thou,  O  J upiter,  knock  down  our  ene- 
mies.'^  In  like  manner,  after  King  William's  deaths 
whenever  a  Jacobite  squeezed  an  orange,  he  had  a 
mental  curse  upon  the  glorious  memory,  and  a  hearty 
wish  for  power  to  squeeze  all  his  majesty's  friends 
to  death  as  he  squeezed  ikaX  orange,  which  bore  one 
of  his  titles,  as  he  was  prince  of  Orange.     This  I  do 


*  ^^  The  squeezing  of  the  orange"  was  literally  a  toaist  among 
the  disaffected  in  the  reiga  of  WiilLun  III. 
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affirm  for  truth,  many  of  that  faction  having  confes- 
sed it  to  me  under  an  oath  of  secrecy ;  which,  hovr- 
ever,  I  thought  it  my  duty  not  to  keep  when  I  saw 
my  dear  country  in  danger.  But  what  better  can 
be  expected  from  an  infamous  set  of  men,  who  never 
scruple  to  drink  confunim  to  all  true  protestants,  un- 
der the  name  of  whigs  ? — a  most  unchristian  ahd  in- 
human practice ;  which,  tb  ofeir  great  honour  and 
comfort,  was  never  charged  upon  us,  even  by  our 
most  malicious  detractors.  ' 

Ttie  sign  of  two  angels  hovering  in  the  air,  and 
with  their  right  hands  supporting  a  crown,  is  met 
with  in  several  parts  of  this  city,  and  has  often 
given  me  great  offence :  for,  whetlier  by  the  un- 
skilfulness  or  dangerous  principles  of  the  painters 
(although  I  have  goodreasoni  to  suspect  the  latter), 
those  angels  are  usually  drawn  with  such  horrid,  or 
indeed  rather  diabolical  conwtenances,  that  they  give  , 
great  offence  to  every  loyal  eye,  md  equal  cause  of 
triumph  to  the  jacobite,  being  a  most  infamous  re- 
flection upon  our  able  and  excellent  ministry. 

I  now  return  to  that  great  enormity  of  our  city 
cries ;  most  of  which  we  have  borrowed  from  Lon- 
don. I  shall  consider  them  only  in  a  political  view, 
as  they  nearly  affect  the  peace  and  saiety  of  both  # 
kingdoms ;  and  having  been  originally  contrived  by 
wicked  Machiavels  to  bring  in  popery,  slavery,  and 
arbitrary  power,  by  defeating  the  protestant  sncces- 
^  sion  and  introducing  the  pretender,  ought  injustice 
to  be  here  laid  open  to  the  world. 

About  two  or  three  mqpths  after  the  happy  revo- 
lution, all  persons  who  possessed  an^  employment 
or  office  in  church  or  state,  were  obliged,  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  to  take  the  oaths  to  King  William  and 
Queen .  Mary :  and  a  great  number  of  disaffected 
persons  refusing  to  take  the  said  oaths^  from  a  pre* 
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tended  scruple  of  conscience,  but  really  from  a  spi* 
rit  of  popery  and  rebellion,  they  contrived  a  plot  to 
make  the  swearing  to  those  princes  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  To  this  end,  they  hired  certain 
women  of  ill-fame,  but  loud  shrill  voices,  under  pre- 
tence of  selling  fish,  to  go  through  the  streets  with 
sieves  on  their  heads,  and  cry.  Buy  my  soul,  buy  my 
soul ;  plainly  insinuating,  that  all  those  who  swore 
to  King  William  were  just  ready  to  sell  their  souls 
for  an  employment  This  cry  was  revived  at  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  and,  I  hear,  still  continiies  in 
London,  with  much  offence  to  all  true  protestants } 
but  to  our  great  happiness  seems  to  be  almost  drop- 
ped in  Dublin. 

But  because  1  altogether  contemn  the  displeasikre 
and  resentment  of  highflyers,  tories,  and  Jacobites, 
whom  I  look  upon  to  «be  worse  even  than  professed 
papists,  I  do  here  declare,  that  those  evils  which  I 
am  going  to  mention,  were  all  brought  in  upon  us 
in  the  worst  of  times,  under  the  late  earl  of  Oxford's 
administration,  during  the  four  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne*s  reign.  That  wicked  ministerwas  universally 
known  to  be  a  papist  in  his  heart.  He  was  of  a  most 
avaricious  nature,  and  is  said  to  have  died  worth  four 
millions  sterling  *,  beside  his  vast  expense  in  build- 
ing, statues,  plate,  jewels,  and  other  costly  rarities. 
He  was  of  a  mean  obscure  birth,  from  the  very  dregs 
of  the  people  ;  and  so  illiterate  that  he  could  hardly 
read  a  paper  at  the  council-table.  I  forbear  to  touch 
on  his  open,  profane,  profligate  life ;  because  I  de*- 


*  The  anther's  meaning  is  just  contrary  to  the  literal  sense  in 
the  character  of  Lord  Oxford  ;  while  he  is  in  truth  sneering  at 
the  splendour  of  Houghton,  and  the  sapposed  wealth  of  Sir  Bo* 
bertWalpole^ 
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Sire  not  to  rake  into  the  ashes  of  the  dead:  and  there- 
fore I  shall  observe  this  wise  maxim  ;  de  moriuis  nil 
nisi  boftuntm 

Thisflatritious  man,  in  order  to  compass  his  black 
designs,  employed  certain  wicked  instruments  (which 
great  statesmen  are  never  without)  to  adapt  several 
London  cries  in  such  a  manner  as  would  best  answer 
his  ends.     And  whereas  it  was  upon  good  grounds 
grievously  suspected,  that  all  ||laces  at  court  were 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  certain  women  were  em- 
ployed by  his  emissaries  to  carry  fish  in  baskets  on 
their  heads,  and  bawl  through  the  streets.  Buy  my 
fresh  places.     I  must  indeed  own  that  other  women 
used  the  same  cry,  who  were  innocent  of  this  wicked 
de^gn,  and  really  sold  fish  of  that  denomination  to 
get  an  honest  livelihood;  but  the  rest,  who  were  in 
the  secret,  although  they  earned  fish  in  their  sieves 
or  baskets  to  save  appearances,  yet  they  had  like- 
wise a  certain  sign,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
free-masons,  which  the  purchasers  of  places  knew 
well    enough,    and    were  directed  by  the  women 
whither  they  were  to  resort  and  make  their  pur- 
chase.    And  I  remember  very  well  how  oddly  it 
looked,  when  we  observed  many  gentlemen  finely 
dressed,  about  the  court  end  of  the  town,  and  as  far 
as  York  Buildings,  where  the  lord  treasurer  Oxford 
dwelt,  calling  the  women  who  cried  buy  my  fresh 
places,  and  talking  to  them  in  the  corner  of  a  street 
until  they  understood  each  other's  sign.     But  we 
never  could  observe  that  any  fish  was  bought. 

Some  years  before  the  cries  last  mentioned,  the 
duke  of  Savoy  was  reported  to  have  made  certain 
overtures  to  the  court  of  England,  for  admitting  his 
eldest  son  by  the  duchess  of  Orleans's  daughter  to 
succeed  to  the  crown,  as  next  heir,  upon  the  preten- 
der's being  rejected ;  and  that  son  was  immediately 
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to  turn  protestant.  It  was  confidently  reported, 
that  great  numbers  of  people  disaffected  to  the  then 
illustrious,  jyui  now  royal  house  of  Hanorer, 
were  in  those  measures. — Whereupon  another  set 
of  women  were  hired  by  the  jacobite  leaders  to  cry 
through  the  whole  town,  Buy  my  Savoys,  dainty 
Savoys,  curious  Savoys.  But  I  cannot  directly 
charge  the  late  earl  of  Oxford  with  this  conspiracy, 
because  he  was  not  then  chief  minister.  However, 
this  wicked  cry  still  continues  in  London,  and  was 
brought  over  hither,  where  it  remains  to  this  day; 
and  is  in  my  humble  opinion  a  very  offensive  sound 
to  every  true  protestant,  who  is  old  enough  to  re- 
member those  dangerous  times. 

During  the  ministry  of  that  corrupt  and  jacobite 
earl  above  mentioned,  the  secret  pernicious  design 
of  those  in  power,  was,  to  sell  Flanders  to  France; 
the  consequence  of  which  must  have  been  the  in- 
fallible  ruin  of  the  States-General,  and  would  have 
opened  the  way  for  France  to  obtain  that  universal 
monarchy  they  have  so  long  aimed  at ;  to  which  the 
British  dominions  must,  next  after  Holland,  have 
been  compelled  to  submit,  whereby  the  protestant 
religion  would  be  rooted  out  of  the  world. 

A  design  of  this  vast  importance,  after  a  long  con- 
sultation among  the  jacobite  grandees,  with  the  earl 
of  Oxford  at  their  head,  was  at  last  determined  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  same  method  with  the  former; 
it  was  therefore  again  put  in  practice;  but  the  con- 
duct  of  it  was  chiefly  left  to  chosen  men,  whose 
voices  were  louder  and  stronger  than  those  of  the 
other  sex ;  and  upon  this  occasion  was  first  insti- 
tuted in  London  that  famous  cry  of  flounders. 
But  the  criers  were  particula|)y  directed  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  Flaunders,  and  not  flounders.  Fot 
the  country  which  we  now  by  corruption  call  Flan^ 
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ders^  is  in  its  true  orthography  spelt  Flattudersi 
as  may  be  obvioas  to  all  who  read  old  English  books* 
I  say,  from  hence  began  that  thandering  cry,  which  * 
has  ever  since  stunned  the  ears  of  all  London,  made 
so  many  children  fall  into  fits,  and  women  mtscar« 
ry :  Come  buy  my  fresh  flaunders,  curious  flaun^ 
ders,  charming  flaunders,  alive,  alive,  ho !  which 
last  words  can,  with  no  propriety  of  speech,  be  ap« 
plied  to  fish  manifestly  dead  (as  I  observed  before 
in  herrings  and  salmon),  but  very  justly  to  ten  pro^* 
vinces  containing  many  millions  of"  living  Christians. 
But  the  application  is  still  closer,  when  we  consider 
that  all  the  people  were  to  be  taken  like  fishes  in  a 
net ;  and  by  assistance  of  the  pope,  who  sets  up  to 
be  the  universal  fisher  of  men,  the  whole  innocent 
nation  was,  according  to  our  common  expression, 
to  be  laid  as  flat  as  a  flounder. 

I  remember  myself,  a  particular  crier  of  flounders 
in  London,  who  arrived  at  so  much  fame  for  the 
loudness  of  his  voice,  as  to  have  the  honour  of  be^ 
ing  mentioned  upon  that  account  in  a  comedy. 

He  has  disturbed  me  many  a  morning  before  he 
came  within  fifty  doors  of  my  lodging ;  and  although 
I  were  not  in  those  days  so  fully  apprised  of  the  de» 
signs  which  our  common  enemy  had  then  in  agitar 
tion,  yet,  t  know/  not  how,  by  a  secret  impulse, 
young  as  I  was,  I  could  not  forbear  a  strong  dislike 
against  the  fellow  ;  and  often  said  to  myself,  this  ciy 
seems  to  be  forged  in  the  Jesuit's  school :  edas^  poor 
England !  I  am  grievously  mistaken  if  there  be  not 
some  popish  plot  at  the  bottom.  I  communicated 
my  thoughts  to  an  intimate  friend,  who  reproached 
me  with  being  too  visionary  in  my  speculations; 
but  it  proved  afterward  that  I  had  conjectured  right, 
and  I  have  .since  reflected,  that  if  the  wicked  fac* 
tion  could  have  procured  only  a  thousand  men  of 
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as  strong  lungs  as  the  fellow  T  mentioned,  none  can 
tell  how  terrible  the  consequences  might  have  been, 
not  only  to  these  two  kingdoms,  but  over  all  Europe, 
by  selling  Flanders  to  France.  And  yet  these  cries 
continue  unpunished  both  in  London  and  Dublin ; 
although,  I  confess,  not  with  equal  vehemency  or 
loudness ;  because  the  reason  for  contriving  this 
desperate  plot  is,  to  our  great  felicity,  wholly  ceas- 
ed. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  majority  of  the  British 
house  of  commons,  in  the  last  years  of  dueen  Anne's 
reign,  were  in  their  hearts  directly  opposite  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford's  pernicious  measures;  which  put 
him  under  the  necessity  of  bribing  them  with  sala- 
ries. Whereupon  he  had  again  recourse  to  his 
old  politics.  Aiid  q,ccordingly  his  emi%aries  were 
very  busy  in  employing  certain  artful  women,  of  no 

Sood  life  and  conversation  (as  it  was  proved  before 
ustice  Peyton*)  to  cry  that  vegetable  commonly 
called  celery  through  the  town.  These  women  dif- 
fered from  the  common  criers  of  that  herb  by  some 
private  mark,  which  I  could  never  learn ;  but  the 
matter  was  notorious  enough,  and  sufficiently  talked 
of  J  and  about  the  same  period  was  the  cry  of  celery 
brought  over  into  this  kingdom.  But  since  there  is 
not  at  this  present  the  least  occasion  to  suspect  the 
loyalty  of  our  criers  upon  that  article,  I  am  content 
that  it  may  still  be  tolerated. 

I  shall  mention  but  one  cry  more,  which  has  any 
reference  to  politics;  but  is  indeed,  of  all  others, 
the  most  insolent,  as  well  as  treasonable,  under  our 
present  happy  establishment,  I  mean  that  of  turnups; 
not  of  turnips,  according  to  the  best  orthography,  but 
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absolutely  turrups.  Although  the  cry  be  of  an  older 
date  than  some  of  the  preceding  eDonnities— for  il 
began  soon  after  the  revolution-— yet  was  it  never 
known  to  arrive  at  so  great  a  height,  as  duiing  the 
Earl  of  Oxford's  power.  Some  people  (whom  I  take 
to  be  private  enemies)  are  indeed  as  ready  as  myself 
to  profess  their  disapprobation  of  this  cry,  on  pretence 
that  it  began  by  the  contrivance  of  certain  old  prc^ 
curesses,  who  kept  houses  of  ill-fame,  where  lewd 
women  met  to  draw  young  men  into  vice.  And 
this  they  pretend  to  prove  by  some  words  in  the 
cry ;  because,  after  the  crier  had  bawled  out, 
'*  Turnups,  ho !  buy  my  dainty  turnups;"  he  wouU 
sometimes  add  the  two  following  verses: 

*^  Turn  up  the  mistress,  and  turn  up  the  OMud, 
And  turn  up  the  daughter,  and  be  not  afraid.'' 

This,  says  some  political  sophists,  plainly  shows^ 
that  there  can  be  nothing  farther  meant  in  so  infa- 
mous  aery,  than  an  invitation  to  lewdness;  which 
indeed  ought  to  be  severely  punished  in  all  well  regu- 
lated governments,  yet  cannot  be  fairly  interpret 
as  a  crime  of  state.  But,  I  hope,  we  are  not  so  weak 
and  blind  to  be  deluded  at  this  time  of  day  with  such 
poor  evasions.  I  could,  if  it  were  proper,  demon* 
strate  the  very  time  when  those  two  verses  were 
composed,  and  name  the  author,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  famous  Mr  Swan,  so  well  knpwn  for  his  ta- 
lent at  quibbling,  sind  was  as  virulent  a  Jacobite  as 
any  in  England.  Neither  could  he  deny  the  fac^ 
when  hf  was  taxed  for  it  in  my  presence  by  Sir 
Her.iy  Dutton  Colt,  and  Colonel  Davenport,  at  the 
Snynia  cotliee-house,  on  the  10th  of  June  1701. 
Thus  it  appears  to  a  demonstration,  that  those  verses 
were  only  a  blind  to  conceal  the  moat  dangerous  de> 
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a^gtUB  of  the  party ;  who,  from  the  first  years  after 
the  happy  revolution,  used  a  cant  way  of  talking  in 
their  clubs,  after  this  manner :  we  hope  to  see  the 
cards  shuffled  once  more,  and  another  king  tub  ^r  up 
trump:  and  when  shall  we  meet  over  a  dish  of 
TURNUPS  ?  The  same  term  of  art  was  used  in  their 
plots  against  the  government,  and  in  their  treason- 
able  letters  written  in  ciphers,  and  deciphered  by 
the  famous  Dr  Willes,  as  you  may  read  in  the  trials 
of  those  times.  This  I  thought  fit  to  set  forth  at 
large,  and  in  so  clear  a  light,  because  the  Scotch  and 
French  authors  have  given  a  very  different  account 
of  the  word  turnup;  but  whether  out  of  ignorance 
or  partiality  I  shall  not  decree,  because  1  am  sure  the 
reader  is  convinced  by  my  discovery.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  this  cry  was  sung  m  a  particular, 
manner  by  fellows  in  disguise,  to  give  notice  where 
those  traitors  were  to  meet,  in  order  to  concert  their 
villainous  designs. 

I  have  no  more  to  add  upon  this  article,  than  an 
humble  proposal,  that  those  who  cry  this  root  at 
present  in  our  streets  of  Dublin  may  be  compelled  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace  to  pronounce  turnip,  and 
not  turnup;  for  I  am  afraid  we  have  still  too  many 
snakes  in  our  bosom,  and  it  would  be  well  if  their 
cellars  were  sometimes  searched,  when  the  owners 
least  expected  it ;  for  I  am  not  out  of  fear,  that  laM 
anguis  in  herbd. 

Thus  we  are  zealous  in  matters  of  small  moment, 
"While  we  neglect  those  of  the  highest  importance. 
I  have  already  made  it  manifest,  that  all  these  cries 
were  contrived  in  the  worst  of  times,  under  the  mi* 
nistry  of  that  desperate  statesman,  Robert,  late  Earl 
of  Oxford  ;  and  for  that  very  reason  ought  to  be  re- 
jected with  horror,  as  begun  in  the  reign  of  jacobitesi 
and  may  well  be  numbered  among  the  rags  of  po» 
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pery  and  treason ;  or,  if  it  be  thought  proper  that 
these  cries  nvust  continue,  surely  they  ought  to  be 
only  trusted  in  the  hands  of  true  protestants,  who 
have  given  security  to  the  government. 

Having  already  spoken  of  many  abuses  relating  to 
sign-posts,  I  cannot  here  omit  one  more,  because 
it  plainly  relates  to  politics;  and  is,  perhaps,  of  more 
dangerous  consequence  than  any  of  the  city  crres, 
because  it  directly  tends  to  destroy  the  succession. 
It  is  the  sign  of  his  present  majesty  King  George 
the  Second,  to  be  met  with  in  many  streets ;  and  yet 
I  happen  to  be  not  only  the  first,  but  the  only,  dis- 
coverer of  this  audacious  instance  of  jacobitism.  And 
I  am  confident,  that,  if  the  justices  of  the  peace 
would  please  to  make  a  strict  inspection,  they  might 
find  in  all  such  houses,  before  which  those  signs 
are  hung  up  in  the  manner  I  have  observed,  that 
the  landlords  were  malignant  papists,  or,    which 
is   worse,    notorious   Jacobites.      Whoever    views 
those  signs  may  read  over  his  majesty's  head  the 
following  letters  and  ciphers,  G.  R.  II.  which  plain- 
ly signifies  George,  King  the  Second,  and  not  King 
George  the  Second,  or  George  the  second  king ; 
but  laying  the  point  after  the  letter  G,  by  which  the 
owner  of  the  house  manifestly  shows,  that  he  re- 
nounces his  allegiance  to  king  George  the  Second, 
and  allows  him  to  be  only  the  second  king,  in-uendo, 
that  the  pretender  is  the  first  king ;  and  looking  up- 
on king  George  to  be  only  a  kind  of  second  king,  or 
viceroy,  till  the  pretender  shall  come  over  and  seiae 
the  kingdom.     I  appeal  to  all  mankind,  whether 
this  be  a  strained  or  forced  interpretation  of  the  in- 
scription, as  it  now  stands  in  almost  every  street; 
whether  any  decipherer  would  make  the  least  doubt 
or  hesitation  to  explain  it  as  I  have  done  ;  whether 
any  other  protestant  country  would  endure  so  public 
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an  instance  of  treason  in  the  capital  city  from  such 
vulgar  conspirators;  and,  lastly,  whether  papists  and 
Jacobites  of  great  fortunes  and  quality  may  not  pro- 
bably stand  behind  the  curtain  in  this  dangerous, 
open,  and  avowed  design  against  the  government. 
But  I  have  performed  my  duty ;  and  leave  the  re- 
forming of  these  abuses  to  the  wisdom,  the  vigilance, 
the  loysdty,  and  activity  of  my  superiors. 
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TO  THE  HONOCRABLB 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  &c. 


THR  HUMBLB  PETITION  OF  THE  FOOTMEN  IN  AND 
ABOUT  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN, 

(written  in  the  year  1732  ;) 
HUMBLY  SHOWETH, 

Xhat  your  petitioners  are  a  great  and  numerons 
society,  endowed  with  several  privileges  time  out  of 
mind. 

That  certain  lewd,  idle,  and  disorderly  persons,  for 
several  months  past,  as  it  is  notoriously  known,  have 
been  daily  seen  in  the  public  walks  of  this  city,  ha* 
bited  sometimes  in  green  coats,  and  sometimes  laced, 
with  long  oaken  cudgels  in  their  hands,  and  without 
.  swords ;  in  hopes  to  procure  favour  by  that  advan- 
tage with  a  great  number  of  ladies  who  frequent 
those  walks ;  pretending  and  giving  themselves  out 
to  be  the  true  genuine  Irish  footmen ;  whereas  they 
can  be  proved  to  be  no  better  than  common  toupees, 
as  a  judicious  eye  may  soon  discover,  by  their  awk- 
ward, clumsy,  ungenteel  gait  and  behaviour;  by 
their  unskilfulness  in  dress  even  with  the  advantage 
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of  our  habits;  by  their  ill-favoured  countenances, 
with  an  air  of  impudence  and  dulness  peculiar  to  the 
rest  of  their  brethren,  who  have  not  jet  arrived  at 
that  transcendent  pitch  of  assurance ;  and  although 
it  may  be  justly  apprehended,  that  they  will  do  so 
in  time,  if  these  counterfeits  shall  happen  to  succeed 
in  their  evil  designs  of  passing  for  real  footmen^ 
thereby  to  render  themselves  more  amiable  to  the 
ladies. 

Your  petitioners  do  farther  allege,  that  many  of 
the  said  counterfeits,  upon  a  strict  examination,  have 
been  found  in  the  act  of  strutting,  staring,  swearing, 
swaggering  in  a  manner  that  plainly  showed  their 
best  endeavours  to  imitate  us.  Wherein,  although 
they  did  not  succeed,  yet  by  their  ignorant  and  un« 
gainly  way  of  copying  our  graces,  the  utmost  in- 
dignity was  endeavoured  to  be  cast  upon  our  whole 
profession. 

Your  petitioners  do  therefore  make  it  their  hum« 
Me  request,  that  this  honourable  house  (to  many  of 
whom  your  petitioners  are  nearly  allied)  will  please 
to  take  this  grievance  into  your  most  serious  consi- 
deration :  humbly  submitting,  whether  it  would  not 
be  proper,  that  certain  officers  might,  at  the  public 
charge,  be  employed  to  search  for,  and  discover  all 
such  counterfeit  footmen ;  to  carry  them  before  the 
next  justice  of  peace,  by  whose  warrant,  upon  the 
first  conviction,  they  shall  be  stripped  of  their  coats 
and  oaken  ornaments,  and  be  set  two  hours  in  the 
stocks ;  upon  the  second  conviction,  beside  stripping, 
be  set  six  hours  in  the  stocks  with  a  paper  pinned 
on  their  breasts  signifying  their  crime,  in  large  ca- 
pital letters,  and  in  the  following  words :  ^^  A.  B* 
commonly  called  A.  B.  Esq.,  a  toupee,  and  a  noto- 
rious impostor,  who  presumed  to  personate  a  true 
Irish  footman.'' 
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And  for  any  other  offence,  the  said  toupee  shall 
be  committed  to .  Bridewell,  whipped  three  times, 
forced  to  hard  labour  for  a  month,  and  not  to  be  set 
at  liberty  till  he  shall  have  given  sufficient  security 
for  his  good  behaviour. 

Your  honours  will  please  to  observe,  with  what 
lenity  we  propose  to  treat  these  enormous  offenders, 
who  have  already  brought  such  a  scandal  on  our 
honourable  calling,  that  several  well-meaning  people 
have  mistaken  them  to  be  of  our  fraternity,  in  dimi- 
nution to  that  credit  and  dignity  whereby  we  have 
supported  our  station,  as  we  always  did,  in  the  worst 
of  times.  And  we  farther  beg  leave  to  remark,  that 
this  was  manifestly  done  with  a  seditious  design  to 
render  us  less  capable  of  serving  the  public  in  any 
great  employments,  as  several  of  our  fraternity,  a9 
well  as  our  ancestors,  have  done. 

We  do  therefore  humbly  implore  your  honours  to 
give  necessary  orders  for  our  relief  in  this  present  exi- 
gency, and  your  petitioners  (as  in  duty  bound)  shall 
ever  pray,  &c. 
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ADVICE 

TO  THE 

FREEMEN  OF  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN, 

IN  THB  CHOICE  OF  A  MEMBER  TO  REPRESENT  THEM  IN 

PARLIAMENT. 


Those  few  writers,  who,  since  the  death  of  Alder- 
man Burton,  have  employed  their  pens  in  giving  ad- 
vice to  our  citizens,  how  they  should  proceed  in 
electing  a  new  representative  for  the  next  sessions, 
having  laid  aside  their  pens,  I  have  reason  to  hope, 
that  all  true  lovers  of  their  country  in  general,  and 
particularly  those  who  have  any  regard  for  the  pri- 
vileges and  liberties  of  this  great  and  ancient  city, 
will  think  a  second,  and  a  third  time,  before  they 
come  to  a  final  determination  upon  what  person  they 
resolve  to  fix  their  choice. 

I  am  told,  there  are  only  two  persons  who  set  up 
for  candidates  ;  one  is  the  present  lord  mayor*,  and 
the  other  t,  a  gentleman  of  good  esteem,  an  alder- 
man of  the  city,  a  merchant  of  reputation,  and  pos^ 


*  Humphrj  French,  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  to  whom  Dea^ 
Swift  inscribes  a  translation  of  Horace,  Book,  IV.  Ode  19« 
i  John  Macarall. 
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sessed  of  a  considerable  office  under  the  crown.  The 
question  is,  which  of  these  two  persons  it  will  be 
most  for  the  advantage  of  the  city  to  elect  ?  I  have 
but  little  acquaintance  with  either,  so  that  my  iop 
quiries  will  be  very  impartial,  and  drawn  only  from 
the  general  character  and  situation  of  both. 

In  order  to  this,  I  must  offer  my  countrymen  and 
fellow-citizens  some  reasons  why  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  more  than  ordinarily  careful  at  this  juncture, 
upon  whom  they  bestow  their  votes. 

To  pertbrm  this  with  more  clearness,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  you  a  short  state  of  our  uiifortunate 
country. 

We  consist  of  two  parties :  I  do  not  mean  popish 
and  protestant,  high  and  low  church,  episcopal  and 
sectarians,  whig  and  tory  ;  but  of  those  of  English 
extraction  who  happen  to  be  born  in  this  kingdom 
iwhose  ancestors  reduced  the  whole  nation  under 
the  obedienee  of  the  English  crown),  and  the  gentle- 
men sent  from  the  other  side  to  possess  most  of  the 
chief  employments  here.  This  latter  party  is  venr 
much  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  thie  whaie 
power  in  the  church,  the  law,  the  arm^,  the  Tev^mj99 
vid  the  civil  adminstration  deposited  m  their  hands: 
although  for  political  ends,  and  to  save  appearances, 
some  employments  are  still  distributed  (yet  gradually 
in  a  smaller  number)  to  persons  bom  here,:  this  pro- 
ceeding, fortified  with  good  words  and  Hiany  pro* 
mises,  is  sufficient  to  flatter  and  feed  the  hopes  of 
hundreds,  who  will  never  be  one  farthing  the  bet- 
ter, as  they  might  easily  be  convinced,  if  they  were 
qualified  to  think  at  all. 

Civil  employments  of  alt  kinds  have  been  for  se- 
veral years  past,  with  great  prudence,  made  fureca- 
rious,  and  during  pleasure ;  by  which  aieans  the 
possessors  are^  and  must  inevitably  be^  for  eT#r  de- 
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pendant :  yet  those  very  few  of  any  consequencei 
which  being  dealt  with  so  sparing  a  hand  to  persons 
bom  among  us^  are  enough  to  keep  hope  alive  in 
great  numbers,  who  desire  to  mend  their  conditioi^ 
by  the  favour  of  those  in  power. 

Now,  my  dear  fellow-citizens,  how  is  it  possible 
you  can  conceive,  that  any  person,  who  holds  an 
office  of  some  hundred  pounds  a-year,  which  may 
be  taken  from  him  whenever  power  shall  think  fil^ 
will,  if  he  should  be  chosen  a  member  for  any  city, 
4o  the  least  thing,  when  he  sits  in  the  house,  that  he 
knows  or  fears  may  be  displeasing  to  those  who  gave 
him  or  continue  him  in  that  office  ?  Believe  me, 
these  are  not  times  to  expect  such  an  exalted  de- 
gree of  virtue  from  mortal  men.  Blazing  stars  are 
much  more  frequently  seen  than  such  heroical 
worthies.  And  I  could  sooner  hope  to  find  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  digging  in  my  garden,  than 
such  a  phcenix,  by  searching  among  the  present 
race  of  mankind. 

I  cannot  forbear  thinking  it  a  very  erroneous,  as 
well  as  modem  maxim  of  politics,  in  the  English 
aation,  to  take  every  opportunity  of  depressing  Ire- 
land; whereof  a  hundred  instances  may  be  pro- 
duced in  points  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
within  the  memory  of  every  middle-aged  man :  al- 
though many  of  the  greatest  persons  among  that 
party  which  now  prevails,  have  formerly,  upon  that 
article,  much  differed  in  their  opinion  from  their 
present  successors. 

But  so  the  fact  stands  at  present.  It  is  plain,  that 
the  court  and  country  party  here  ( I  mean  in  the 
house  of  commons')  very  seldom  agree  in  smy  thing 
but  their  loyalty  to  his  present  majesty,  their  reso- 
lutions to  make  him  and  his  viceroy  easy  in  the 
gOTermnenty  to  the  utmost  of  their  powers  under 
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the  present  Condition  of  the  kingdom;  But  the 
persons  sent  from  England,  who  (to  a  trifle)  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  sole  executive  power  in  all  its  branches^ 
with  their  few  adherents  in  possession  who  were 
born  here,  and  hundreds  of  expectants,  hopers,  and 
promises,  put  on  quite  contrary  notions  with  regard 
to  Ireland.  They  count  upon  an  universal  submis- 
sion to  whatever  shall  be  demanded ;  wherein  they 
act  safely,  because  none  of  themselves,  except  the 
candidates,  feel  the  least  of  our  pressures. 

I  remember  a  person  of  distinction  some  days 
ago  affirmed  in  a  good  deal  of  mixed  company,  and 
of  both  parties,  that  the  gentry  from  England,  who 
now  enjoy  our  highest  employments  of  all  kinds, 
can  never  be  possibly  losers  of  one  farthing  by  the 
greatest  calamities  that  can  befal  this  kingdom,  ex- 
cept a  plague  that  would  sweep  away  a  million  of 
our  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  or  an  in- 
vasion that  would  fright  our  grandees  out  of  the 
kingdom.  For  this  person  argued,  that  while  there 
was  a  penny  left  in  the  treasury,  the  civil  and  the 
military  list  must  be  paid ;  and  that  the  episcopal 
revenues,  which  are  usually  farmed  out  at  six  times 
below  the  real  value,  could  hardly  fail.  He  insisted 
farther,  that  as  money  diminished,  the  price  of  all 
necessaries  of  life  must  of  consequence  do  so  too, 
which  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  persons  in 
employment,  as  well  as  of  my  lords  the  bishops,  and 
to  the  ruin  of  every  body  else.  Among  the  com- 
pany there  wanted  not  men  in  office,  beside  one  or 
two  expectants ;  yet  I  did  not  observe  any  of  them 
disposed  to  return  an  answer :  but  the  consequen- 
ces drawn  were  these :  that  the  great  men  in  power 
sent  hither  from  the  other  side,  were  by  no  means 
upon  the  same  foot  with  his  majesty's  other  sub- 
jects of  Ireland.    They  had  no  common  ligament 
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to  bind  them  with  us ;  they  suflTered  not  with  our 
sufferings,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  have  any 
cause  of  rejoicing,  they  could  not  rejoice  with  us. 

Suppose  a  person,  born  in  this  kingdom,  shall 
happen  by  his  services  for  the  English  interest  to 
have  an  employment  conferred  upon  him  worth  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  that  he  has  likewise 
an  estate  in  land  worth  four  hundred  pounds  a  year 
more ;  suppose  him  to  sit  in  parliament;  then,  sup- 
pose a  land-tax  to  be  brought  in  of  five  shillings  a 
pound  for  ten  years  ;  I  tell  you  how  this  gentleman 
will  compute.  He  has  four  hundred  pounds  a-year 
in  land :  the  tax  he  must  pay  yearly  is  one  liund- 
red  pounds  ;  by  which,  in  ten  years,  he  will  pay 
only  (i  thousand  pounds.  But  if  he  gives  his  vote 
against  .his  tax,  he  will  lose  four  thousand  pounds 
by  being  turned  out  of  his  employment,  together 
with  the  power  and  influence  he  has,  by  virtue  and 
colour  of  his  employment ;  and  thus  the  balance 
will  be  against  hirff  three  thousand  pounds. 

I  desire,  my  fellow-citizens,  you  will  please  to 
call  to  mind  how  many  persons  you  can  vouch  for 
among  your  acquaintance,  who  have  so  much  virtue 
and  self-denial  as  to  lose  four  hundred  pounds  a- 
year  for  life,  together  with  the  smiles  and  favour  of 
power,  and  the  hopes  of  higher  advancement,  merely 
out  of  a  generous  love  of  his  country. 

The  contentions  of  parties  in  England  are  very 
different  from  those  among  us.  The  battle  there  is 
fought  for  power  and  riches;  and.  so  it  is  indeed 
among  us:  but  whether  a  great  employment  be 
given  to  Tom  or  to  Peter,  they  were  both  bom  in 
England,  the  profits  are  to  be  spent  there.  All  em- 
ployments (except  a  very  few)  are  bestowed  on  the 
natives;  they  do  not  send  to  Germany,  Holland, 
Sweden,  or  Denmark^  much  less  to  Ireland^  for 
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ofaanceilors,  bishops,  judges,  or  other  officers.  Theit 
•talariesy  whether  well  or  ill  got,  are  employed  at 
home !  and  whetever  their  morals  or  politics  be^  the 
nation  is  not  the  poorer. 

The  house  of  commons  in  England  have  frequent* 
\y  endeavoured  to  limit  the  number  of  members^ 
who  should  be  allowed  to  have  employments  under 
the  crown*  Several  acts  have  been  made  to  that 
purpose,  which  many  wise  men  think  are  not  yet 
effectual  enough,  and  many  of  them  are  rendered 
ineffectual  by  leaving  the  power  of  re-election.  Our 
house  of  commons  consists,  I  think  of  about  three 
hundred  members  ;  if  one  hundred  of  these  should 
happen  to  be  made  up  of  persons  already  provided 
for,  joined  with  expecters,  compliers  easy  to  be  per« 
suaded,  such  as'  will  give  a  vote  for  a  friend  who  is 
in  hopes  to  get  something ;  if  they  be  merry  com* 
panions,  without  suspicion,  of  a  natural  bashfkdiiesfl^ 
not  apt  or  able  to  look  forward  ;  iP  good  words^ 
smiles,  and  caresses  have  any  power  over  them,  the 
larger  part  of  a  second  hundred  may  be  very  easily 
brought  in  at  a  most  reasonable  rate. 

There  is  an  Englishman  *  of  no  long  standing 
among  us,  but  in  an  employment  of  great  trust, 
power,  and  profit.  This  excellent  person  did  lately 
pui>lish,  at  his  own  expence,  a  pamphlet  printed 
in  £u gland  by  authority,  to  justify  the  bill  for  a  ge« 
neral  excise  or  inland  duty,  in  order  to  introduce 
that  blessed  scheme  among  us.  What  a  tender  care 
must  such  an  English  patriot  for  Ireland  have  of  our 
interest,  if  he  should  condescend  to  sit  in  our  parlia- 
ment !  I  will  bridle  my  indignation.     However,  me- 


*  Edward  Thompson,  Esq.  member  of  Rirliament  for  York, 
and  a  commbsioner  of  the  rereoBe  of  IrelaBd.^-i<»F« 
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thinks  I  long  to  see  that  mortal,  who  would  widi 
pleasure  blow  us  all  up  at  a  blast :  but  he  duly  re« 
ceives  his  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  makes  his  pro- 
gress like  a  king ;  is  received  in  pomp  at  every 
town*  and  village  where  he  travels,  and  shines  in, 
the  English  newspapers. 

I  will  now  apply  what  I  have  said  to  you,  my 
brethren  and  fellow-citiBens.  Count  upon  it,  as  a 
truth  next  to  your  creed,  that  no  one  person  in  offices^ 
of  which  he  is  master  for  life,  whether  born  here  or 
in  England,  will  ever  hazard  that  office  for  the  goo4 
of  his  country.  One  of  your  candidates  is  of  this 
kind^  and  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  gentlemaui 
as  the  word  honest  is  generally  understood.  But  h^ 
loves  his  employment  better  than  \ie  does  you,  or  bif 
country,  or  all  the  countries  upon  earth.  Will  you 
contribute  to  give  him  city  security  to  pay  him  th^ 
Talue  of  his  employment,  if  it  should  be  taken  from 
him,  during  his  life,  for  voting  on  all  occasions  witU 
the  honest  country  party  in  the  house  -,  although  t 
much  question,  whether  he  would  do  it  ev^n  upon 
that  condition. 

Wherfore,  since  there  are  but  two  candidates,  X 
entreat  you  will  fix  on  the  present  lord  mayor.  He 
Ims  shown  more  virtue,  more  activity,  more  skill,  ia 
one  year's  government  of  the  city,  than  a  hundred 
years  can  equal.  He  has  endeavoured,  with  great 
success,  to  banish  frauds^  corruptions,  and  all  other 
abuses  from  among  you« 

A  dozen  such  men  in  power  would  be  able  to  re- 
form a  kingdom.  He  has  no  employment  under  the 
crown ;  nor  is  likely  to  get  or  solicit  for  any :  his 


*  Mr  Thompson  was  presented  with  the  freedom  irf  iefenS 
corporations  in  Ireland*— F. 
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education  having  not  turned  him  that  way.  I  will 
assure  for  no  man's  future  conduct;  but  he  who  hss 
hitherto  practised  the  rules  of  virtue  with  so  m;uoh 
difficulty  in  so  great  and  busy  a  station,  deserves 
your  thanks,  and  the  best  return  you  can  make  him; 
and  you,  my  brethren,  have  no  other  to  give  him, 
than  that  of  representing  you  in  parliament.  Tell 
me  not  of  your  engagements  and  promises  to  ano* 
ther :  your  promises  are  sins  of  inconsideration,  at 
best ;  and  you  are  bound  to  repent  and  annul  them. 
That  gentleman,  although  with  good  reputation,  is 
already  engaged  on  the  other  side.  He  has  four 
hundred  pounds  a-year  under  the  crown,  which  he 
is  too  wise  to  part  with,  by  sacrificing  so  good  an 
establishment  to  the  empty  names  of  virtue,  and 
love  of  his  country.  I  can  assure  you,  the  D rapier 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  present  lord  mayor,  whatevef 
you  may  be  told  to  the  contrary.  I  have  lately 
heard  him  declare  so  in  public  company,  and  offer 
some  of  these  very  reasons  in  defence  of  his  opinion; 
although  he  has  a  regard  and  esteem  for  the  other 
gentleman,  but  would  not  hazard  the  good  of  the 
city  and  the  kingdom  for  a  compliment. 

The  lord  mayor's  severity  to  some  unfair  dealers, 
should  not  turn  the  honest  men  among  them  against 
him.  Whatever  he  did,  was  for  the  advantage  of 
'those  very  traders,  whose  dishonest  members  he 
punished.  He  has  hitherto  been  above  temptation 
to  act  wrong;  and  therefore,  as  mankind  goes,  he  is 
the  most  likely  to  act  right  as  a  representative  of 
your  city,  as  he  constantly  did  in  the  government 
of  it.  « 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

HUM9LY  OFPBBED  TO   THE    BIGHT    HONOURABLE    THE 

LORD   MAYOR,   THE    COURT    Op   ALDERMEN,    AND 

COMMON-COUNCIL   OP    THE    HONOURABLE 

CITY  OP    DUBLIN, 

ZN  THB 

CHOICE  OF  A  RECORDER,  ^i"    17SS. 


The  office  of  recorder  to  this  city  being  vacant  by 
the  death  of  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  it  is  said, 
that  five  or  six  persons  are  soliciting  to  succeed  him 
in  the  employment.  I  am  a  stranger  to  all  their 
persons,  and  to  most  of  their  characters;  whicd  lat- 
ter, I  hope,  will  at  this  time  be  canvassed  with  more 
decency  than  it  sometimes  happens  upon  the  like 
occasions.    Therefore,  as  I  am  wholly  impartial,  I 


*  Oa  the  death  of  Mr  Stoyte,  recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
in  the  year  1733,  several  gentlemen  declared  themselves  candi- 
dates to  succeed  him ;  upon  which  the  Dean  wrote  the  above 
paper,  and  Eton  Stannard,  Esq.  (a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and 
honour,  and  very  knowing  in  his  profession)  was  elected.— F* 

VOL.  VII.  N  n 
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can  with  more  freedom  deliver  my  thouj^hts  how  the 
several  persons  and  parties  concerned  ought  to  pro- 
ceed in  electing  a  recorder  for  this  great  and  ancient 
city. 

And  first,  as  it  is  very  natural,  so  I  can  by  no 
means  think  it  an  unreasonable  opinion,  that  the 
sons  or  near  relations  of  aldermen,  and  other  de- 
serving citizens,  should  be  duly  regarded  as  pro- 
per competitors  for  an  employment  in  the  city's  dis- 
posal, provided  they  be  equally  qualified  with 
other  candidates ;  and  provided  that  such  employ- 
ments require  no  more  than  common  abilities,  and 
common  honesty*  But  in  the  choice  of  a  recorder, 
the  case  is  entirely  different.  He  ought  to  be  a  per- 
son of  good  abilities  in  his  calling;  of  an  unspotted 
character ;  an  able  practitioner ;  one  who  has  oc- 
casionally merited  of  this  city  before :  he  ought  to 
be  of  some  maturity  in  years;  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, and  likely  to  continue  so;  regular  in  his  life; 
firm  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Hanover  succession;  in- 
dulgent to  tender  consciences;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  firm  adherer  to  the  established  church.  If 
he  be  such  a  one  who  has  already  satin  parliament, 
it  ought  to  be  inquired  of  what  weight  he  was  there; 
whether  he  voted  on  all  occasions  for  the  good  ojf 
his  country;  and  particularly  for  advancing  the 
trade  and  freedom  of  this  city  :  whether  he  be  en- 
gaged in  any  faction,  either  national  or  religious: 
and  lastly,  whether  he  be  a  man  of  courage,  not  to 
be  drawn  from  his  duty  by  the  frown  or  menaces  of 
power,  nor  capable  to  be  corrupted  by  allurements 
or  bribes. — ^These,  and  many  other  particulars,  are 
of  infinitely  more  consequence,  than  that  single  cir- 
cum'stance  of  being  descended  by  a  direct  or  colla- 
teral line  from  any  alderman,  or  distinguished  citi- 
zen, dead  or  alive. 
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There  is  not  a  dealer  or  shopkeeper  in  this  city  of 
any  substance,  whose  thriving,  less  or  more,  may 
not  depend  upon  the  good  or  ill  conduct  of  a  re- 
corder. He  is  to  watch  every  motion  in  parliament 
that  may  the  least  affect  the  freedom,  trade,  or  wel- 
fare of  it. 

In  this  approaching  election,  the  commons,  as  they 
are  a  numerous  body,  so  they  seem  to  be  most  con- 
cerned in  point  of  interest ;  and  their  interest  ought 
to  be  most  regarded,  because  it  altogether  depends 
upon  the  true  interest  of  the  city.  They  have  no 
private  views ;  and  giving  their  votes,  as  I  am  informed^ 
by  ballotting,  they  lie  under  no  awe,  or  fear  of  dis- 
obliging competitors.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  they 
will  duly  consider,  which  of  the  candidates  is  most 
likely  to  advance  the  trade  of  themselves  and  their 
brother-citizens ;  to  defend  their  liberties,  both  in 
out  of  parliament,  against  all  attempts  of  encroach- 
ment or  oppression.  And  so  God  direct  them  in  the 
choice  of  a  recorder,  who  may  for  many  years  supply 
that  important  office  with  skill,  diligence,  courage^ 
and  fidelity.   And  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen. 
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A  NEW  PROPOSAL 

FOa  THE 

BETTER  REGULATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

QUADRILLE.     1736. 

^<  !■!■  flidiculum  acri 

Fortius  et  melius/'  Sec.  Hob.  1.  Sat.  z.  14« 


[Tbis  little  satire,  though  trivial  in  itself,  was  prodnctire  of  sa- 
rious  consequences.  It  was  written  bj  Dr  Josiab  Hort,  who^ 
as  appears  from  his  letter  to  the  Dean,. 93a  February  1735-0, 
sent  it  to  Swift  that  he  might  '^  prune  the  rough  feathers,  and 
set  the  kite  to  the  falconer  to  set  it  a  flying."  The  satire  was 
accordingly  printed  by  Faulkner,  at  Swift's  earnest  desire,  and 
published  in  a  broadside.  Serjeant  Bettesworth  made  a  for- 
mal complaint  to  the  house  of  commons.  Faulkner,  then  in  a 
bad  state  of  health,  was  committed  to  prison,  and  confined,  ac. 
cording  to  Swift,  in  a  dungeon  among  common  thieves.  Still, 
howeyer,  he  refused  to  give  up  his  author ;  and  Swift,  consi- 
dering himself  as  hayin^t  a  warm  personal  interest  in  his  suffer- 
ings, and  perceiving  that  Bishop  Hort  was  likely  to  give  him  no 
compensation,  wrote  an  animated  expostulation  to  his  lord- 
ship on  the  subject,  dated  12th  May  1726.  Hartley  Hutchin- 
son, a  justice  of  peace,  having  made  himself  busy  in  procuring 
evidence  against  Faulkner,  felt  the  lash  of  Swiffs  satire,  in  two 
or  three  pieces  of  fugitive  poetry,  which  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  this  volume.] 


Whereas  the  noble  game  of  Quadrille  hath  been 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  of  great  use  and  benefit 
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to  the  commonwealth;  particularly  as  it  helps  to 
kill  iimtj  that  lies  heavy  upon  our  hands ;  and  to 
pass  away  life,  which  seems  too  long  while  we  have 
it,  and  too  short  when  we  come  to  part  with  it:  as  it 
suppresses  all  wit  in  conversation,  which  is  apt  to  turn 
into  scandal;  all  politics,  which  are  offensive  to  mi- 
nistries and  govermeiits ;  and  all  reading,  which  is 
injurious  to  the  eyes,  especially  by  candle-light: 
as  it  destroys  pride  effectually,  by  bringing  the  noble 
and  ignoble,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  prude 
and  the  coquet,  wives,  widows,  and  maids,  to  one 
common  level ;  giving  preference  of  the  best  place 
and  warmest  corner,  not  accordmg  to  the  fantastical 
distinctions  of  birth,  quality,  and  station,  but  by  equal 
lot :  as  it  is  a  sovereign  cure  for  animosities,  making 
people  good  friends  for  the  time  being,  who  heartily 
hate  one  another:  as  it  prevents  the  squabbles,  so 
frequent  among  other  dealers,  about  the  weight  of 
gold,  and  gives  the  lightest  the  same  value  and  cur- 
rency with  the  heaviest;  which  is  no  small  advan- 
tage to  the  public  at  this  juncture,  when  change  is 
growing  so  scarce :  and  to  name  no  more,  as  it  en- 
ables the  butler  to  go  as  fine  as  his  master,  without 
an  increase  of  wages: 

And  whereas,  for  want  of  true  taste  and  relish  of 
the  said  noble  game,  divers  ladies  are  tardy,  and 
come  late  to  the  rendezvous,  being  detained  by  the 
paltry  cares  of  family,  or  a  nap  after  dinner,  or  by 
hooking-in  a  few  street-visits  at  doors  where  they 
expect  to  be  denied,  and  are  sometimes  cruelly  bit; 
while  the  true  professors  and  adepts^  who  consider 
the  shortness  of  human  life  and  the  value  of  pre- 
cious time,  are  impatiently  waiting  for  such  loiterers, 
and  curse  innocent  clocks  and  watches  that  are 
forced  to  lie  in  justification  of  their  tardiness. 

Now,  in  order  to  cut  off  those  frivolous  pretencesi 
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and  prevent  those  ill-bred  and  injurious  practices 
for  the  future,  and  to  the  intent  that  every  lady 
may  have  due  notice  of  the  appointed  hour,  it 
is  hereby  proposed,  that  a  subscription  be  set  on 
foot  for  erecting  a  square  tower  in  the  middle 
of  St  Stephen's  Green:  and  that  a  bell  be  hung 
in  the  same,  large  enough  to  be  heard  dis- 
tincly  over  the  parishes  of  St  Anne,  St  Andrew, 
and  St  Peter;  and,  in  calm  evenings,  as  far  as  the 
parish  of  St  Mary,  for  the  benefit  of  the  graduates 
dwelling  there  :  that  the  said  bell,  for  greater  so- 
lemnity, shall  be  christened*,  according  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church;  and  that  the 
godfathers  shall  be  K.  C.  and  M.  J.  and  the  god- 
mothers L.  M.  and  R.  E,  who  shall  call  it  The  Great 
Tom  of  Quadrille:  that  the  said  bell  shall  be  tolled 
by  the  butlers  of  St.  Stephen's  Green  and  Dawson 
Street,  in  their  turns,  beginning  exactly  a  quarter 
before  six  in  the  evening,  and  ending  precisely  at 
six.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  little  church  bells 
shall  cease  their  babblings,  to  the  end  Tom  may  be 
more  distinctly  heard. 

And  if,  upon  such  legal  notice,  any  lady  of  the 
party  shall  not  be  ready  on  the  spot  to  draw  for  her 
place,  before  the  last  stroke  of  Tom,  she  shall  lay 
down  five  shillings  on  the  table,  by  way  of  fine,  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  being  protestants; 
or,  on  failure  thereof,  she  shall  not  handle  a  card 
that  night,  but  Dummy  shall  be  substituted  in  her 
room. 

And,  that  parties  may  not  be  disappointed,  by 
excuses  of  a  cold  or  other  slight  indispositions  when 
it  is  too  late  to  beat  up  for  a  new  recruit;  it  is  pro- 
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posed,  that  no  such  excuse  shall  be  admitted,  unless 
the  same  be  certified  under  the  hand  of  some  gra- 
duate physician,  Dr  Richard  T always  ex- 
cepted :  and  for  want  of  such  certificate,  the  default- 
ress  to  be  amerced,  as  foresaid,  at  the  next  meetmg. 
And  it  is  fartherproposed,  that  the  said  great  Tom 
shall  be  tolled  a  quarter  before  eleven  precisely; 
after  which  no  pool  shall  be  made,  to  the  intent  that 
the  ladies  may  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  adjust- 
ing their  play-purses,  and  saying  their  prayers : 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  butler  who  is  to  be  the  bell 
hour  for  the  night,  it  may  be  lawful  for  a  footman  to 
snuff  the  candles  over  the  ladies' shoulders;  pro- 
vided he  be  a  handsome  well-dressed  young  fellow, 
with  a  clean  shirt  and  ruffles. 

N.  B.  That  Tom  is  not  to  toll  on  Sundays,  with- 
out special  license  from  the  parish  minister;  and 
this  not  till  divine  service  is  over. 

And  whereas  frequent  disputes  and  altercations 
arise  in  play  beween  ladies  of  distihction,  insomuch 
that   a  bystander  may  plainly  perceive  that  they 
pull  coifs  in  their  heariSy  and  part  with  such  animo- 
sity, that  nothing  but  the  sovereign  reconciler  Qzui- 
driile  could  bring  them  to  meet  again  in  one  house; 
it  is  humbly  proposed,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  that, 
when  a  question  cannot  be  decided  by  the  company, 
the  same  shall  be  immediately  set  down  in  writing 
by  the  lady  who  can  write  the  best  English;  and 
that  the   case,  being  truly  stated,  and  attested  bv 
both  parties,  shall,  together  with  the  fee  of  one  fish 
ad  valoreniy  be  laid  before  the  renowned  Mr  Ser- 
jeant Bettesworth,  who  shall  be  appointed  arbitra- 
tor-general in  all  disputes  of  this  kind;  and  shall, 
moreover,  have  sufficient  power  and  authority  to 
give  damages  for  all  opprobrious  languages,  and 
especially  for  all  hints,  squints^  innuendoes,  leers, 
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and  shrugs,  or  other  muscular  motions  of  evil  sig- 
nification,  by  which  the  reputation  of  a  lady  may  be 
affected)  on  account  of  any  slip  or  miscarriage  thai 
may  have  happened  within  twenty  years  last  past. 
And  if  any  lady  should  find  herself  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  of  the  said  Mr  Bettesworth,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  her  to  remove  her  cause,  by  appeal, 
before  the  Upright  Man  in  Essex  Street,  who  hav- 
ing never  given  a  corrupt  judgment,  may  be  called^ 
next  after  his  holiness  at  Rome,  the  only  infallible 
judge  upon  earth;  and  the  said  Upright  Man's 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  to  all 
parties. 

And  forasmuch  as  it  appears,  by   experience^ 
that  this  beneficial   branch  of  commerce  cannot 
well  be  carried  on  without  entries  to  be  made  in  writ- 
ing, which,  by  their  great  number,  might  occasion 
oversights  and  mistakes,  without  some  prudent  re- 
strictions; it  is  humbly  proposed,  that  all  appoint- 
ments, made  for  any  longer  time  than  three  months 
to  come,  shall  be  declared  utterly  null  and  void: 
and  in  case  a  lady  should  happen,  upon  the  day  pre- 
fixed within  that  term,  to  be  in  labour,  or  to  be  no 
longer  than  one  week  brought  to  bed;  or  if,  for  the 
unseasonable  hours,  her  husband  should  withhold 
her  pin-money,  or  chain  her  by  the  leg  to  the  bed- 
post, she  shall  incur  no  penalty  for  her  non-appear- 
ance, there  being  no  doubt  of  her  good  inclination. 
But  no  plea  of  a  husband  newly  buried,  or  of 
weeds  delayed  by  a  mantua-maker,  or  any  other 
matter  of  mere  fashion  or  ceremony,  shall  be  in  any 
wise  admitted. 

And,  to  the  intent  that  no  breach  of  faith  may 
pass  unpunished,  it  is  proposed,  that  the  lady  mak- 
ing default  shall,  at  the  next  party-meeting,  take  the 
chair  nearest  the  door,  or  against  a  cracked  pannel 
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in  the  wainscoat,  and  have  no  screen  at  her  back, 
unless  she  shall  give  her  honour  that  her  memo- 
randum paper  was  casually  left  in  her  folio  Common 
Prayer-book  at  church,  and  that  she  only  perused 
it  there  during  the  collect :  in  which  case  her  pun- 
ishment shall  be  respited  till  the  next  meeting,  where 
she  shall  produce  the  same,  and  vouch  it  to  be  the 
true  original. 

And  lastly,  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
party  is  broken,  and  a  hand- writing,  by  misnomer  ^^ 
and  other  blunders  of  servants  carrying  messages ;  it 
is  proposed,  that  the  senrant  so  offending,  if  it  be  a 
valet  de  chambre^  shall  wait  in  a  common  livery  for 
the  space  of  one  month ;  and  if  he  be  a  footman,  the 
booby  shall  be  tossed  in  a  blanket  in  the  middle  of 
Stephen's  Green. 


^  Wrong  names.*-^. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

FOR  THE 

HONOUR  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRELAND.    1738. 


Xhis  is  to  inform  the  public,  that  a  gentleman  of 
long  study,  observation,  and  experience,  hath  em- 
ployed  himself  for  several  years  in  making  collec- 
tions of  facts  relating  to'the  conduct  of  divines,  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,  soldiers,  merchants,  traders,  and 
squires;  containing  an  historical  account  of  the  most 
remarkable  corruptions,  frauds,  oppressions,  knav- 
eries, and  perjuries ;  wherein  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  shall  be  inserted  at  full  length,  with 
some  account  of  their  families  and  stations. 

But  whereas  the  said  gentleman  cannot  complete 
his  history  without  some  assistance  from  the  public, 
he  humbly  desires,  that  all  persons,  who  have  any 
memoirs,  or  accounts,  relating  to  themselves,  their 
families,  their  friends,  or  acquaintance,  which  are 
well  attested,  and  fit  to  enrich  the  work,  will  please 
to  send  them  to  the  printer  of  this  advertisement : 
and  if  any  of  the  said  persons,  who  are  disposed  to 
send  materials,  happen  to  live  in  the  country,  it  is 
desired  their  letters  may  be  either  franked,  or  the 
post  paid. 

This  collection  is  to  commence  with  the  y^ar  1700, 
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and  be  continued  to  the  present  year,  1738.  The 
work  is  to  be  entitled,  "  The  Author's  Critical  His- 
tory of  his  own  times/' 

It  is  intended  to  be  printed  by  subscription,  in  a 
large  octavo ;  each  volume  to  contain  five  hundred 
facts,  and  to  be  sold  for  a  British  crown.  The  author 
proposeth  that  the  whole  work  (which  shall  take  in 
the  period  of  thirty-eight  years)  shall  be  contained 
in  eighteen  volumes. 

Whoever  shall  send  the  author  any  accounts  of 
persons,  who  have  performed  any  acts  of  justice, 
charity,  public  spirit,  gratitude,  fidelity,  or  the  like, 
attested  by  indubitable  witnesses  within  the  same 
period,  the  said  facts  shall  be  printed  by  way  of  ap- 
pendix at  the  end  of  each  volume,  and  no  addition 
to  the  price  of  the  work  demanded.  But,  lest  any 
such  persons  may  apprehend  that  the  relating  of 
these  facts  may  be  injurious  to  their  reputations, 
their  names  shall  not  be  set  down  without  particu- 
lar direction. 

N.  B.  There  will  be  a  small  number  printed  on 
royal  paper  for  the  curious,  at  only  two  British 
crowns.  There  will  also  be  the  effigies  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  mentioned  in  this  work,  prefixed 
to  each  volume,  curiously  engraved  by  Mr  Hogarth. 

Subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  the  printer  hereof, 
and  by  the  booksellers  of  London  and  Dublia. 
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CHARACTER  OF  AN  IRISH  SQUIRE. 


XiVERT  squire,  almost  to  a  man,  is  an  oppressor  of 
the  clergy,  a  racker  of  his  tenants,  a  jobber  of  all 
public  works,  very  proud,  and  generally  illiterate^ 
Two  neighboiiring  squires,  although  they  be  inti« 
mate  friends,  relations,  or  allies,  if  one  of  them  want 
two  hundred  foot  of  the  other's  land  contiguous  to 
his  own,  which  would  make  any  building  square,  or 
his  garden  uniform  (without  the  least  inconreniency 
to  the  other),  he  shall  be  absolutely  refused  ;  or  (as 
the  utmost  mark  of  friendship)  shall  be  forced  to  pay 
for  it  twenty  times  more  than  the  value.  This  they 
call  paying  for  your  conveniency  ;  which  is  direct- 
ly contrary  to  tjne  very  letter  of  an  ancient  heathen 
maxim  in  morality — ^That  whatever  benefit  we  can 
confer  upon  another,  without  injuring  ourselves,  we 
are  bound  to  do  it  to  a  perfect  stranger.  The  Es- 
quires take  the  titles  of  great  men,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  Alexander  or  Caesar.  For  instance,  the 
great  ConoUy  *,  the  great  Wellebley  t,  the  great  Da^ 
merj. 


*  S|)caker  of  the  House  of  Commons.— 'H. 

+  Garret  Wellesley,  £frq.  who  left  a  very  large  estate  to  hit 
first  cousin,  Richard  Colley,  Esq.  upon  his  taking  the  name  of 
Wellcsley,  and  bearing  his  arms.    Whateyer  title  this  gentleman 
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A  fellow,  wliose  father  was  a  butcher,  desiriag  a 
lawyer  to  be  a  referee  in  some  little  brangle  between 
him  and  his  neighbour,  complained  that  the  lawyer 
excused  himself  in  the  following  manner : — ^Sir,  I  am 
your  most  humble  servant,  but  dare  not  venture  to 
interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  you  great  men.  Which 
I  take  to  be  just  of  a  piece  with  Harlequin's  swear- 
ing upon  his  honour.  Jealousies,  quarrels,  and  other 
ruptures,  are  as  frequent  between  neighbouring 
squires,  and  from  the  same  motives ;  the  former 
wrangling  about  their  meres  and  bounds,  as  the 
others  do  about  their  frontiers.  The  detestable 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  landlords  are  visible  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom. 


himself  may  have  had  to  the  epithet  Great,  it  will  be  hardly  re- 
fused \a  his  descendaat,  the  Marquis  of  WellingtoD. 

\  J.  Damer,  Esq.  of  the  county  of  Tipperary.  See  Vol.  XVI. 
p.  909. 
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Deanery-hoase,  Sept  26,  l7i£. 

1  HE  continued  concourse  of  beggars  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  this  city,  having  made  it  impos- 
sible  for  the  several  parishes  to  maintain  their  own 
poor,  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land; 
several  lord  mayors  did  apply  themselves  to  the  lord 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  his  grace  would  direct 
his  clergy,  and  his  church- wardens  of  the  said  city, 
to  appoint  badges  of  brass,  copper,  or  pewter,  to  be 
•worn  by  the  poor  of  the  several  parishes.  The 
badges  to  be  marked  with  initial  letters  of  the  name 
of  each  church,  and  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.  aud  to 
be  well  sewed  and  fastened  on  the  right  and  left 
shoulder  of  the  outward  garment  of  each  of  the  said 
poor,  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished.  And 
that  none  of  the  said  poor  should  go  out  of  their  own 
parish  to  beg  alms ;  whereof  the  beadles  were  to 
take  care. 

His  grace  the  lord  archbishop  did  accordingly 
give  his  directions  to  the  clergy ;  which,  however, 
have  proved  wholly  ineffectual,  by  the  fraud,  per^ 
verseness,  or  pride,  of  the  said  poor;  several  of  them 
openly  protesting,  "  they  will  never  submit  to  wear 
the  said  badges.'  And  of  those  who  received  them, 
almost  every  one  keep  them  in  their  pockets,  or 
hang  them  in  a  string  about  their  necks,  or  fasten 
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them  under  their  coats,  not  to  be  seen,  by  which 
means  the  whole  design  is  eluded ;  so  that  a  man 
may  walk  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  another, 
without  seeing  one  beggar  regularly  badgcd,  and  in 
such  great  numbers,  that  they  are  a  mighty  nuisance 
to  the  public,  most  of  them  being  foreigners. 

It  is  therefore  proposed,  that  his  grace  the  lord 
archbishop  would  please  to  call  the  clergy  of  the 
city  tosfether,  and  renew  his  directions  and  exhor- 
tations to  them,  to  put  the  affair  of  badges  effectually 
in  practice,  by  such  methods  as  his  grace  and  they 
shall  agree  upon.  And,  I  think  it  would  be  highly 
necessary,  that  some  paper  shouH  be  pasted  up,  in 
several  proper  parts  of  the  city,  signifying  this  order, 
and  exhorting  all  people  to  give  no  alms  except  to 
those  poor  who  are  regularly  badged,  and  only  while 
they  are  in  the  precincts  of  their  own  parishes.  And 
if  something  like  this  were  delivered  by  the  ministers 
in  the  reading-desk,  two  or  three  LordVdays  suc- 
cessively, it  would  still  be  of  farther  use  to  put  this 
matter  upon  a  right  foot.  And  that  all  who  offend 
against  this  regulation  be  treated  as  vagabonds  and 
sturdy  beggars. 


[    «76    ] 
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ABOUT  MAINTAINING  THE  POOR. 


We  have  been  amused,  for  at  least  thirty  yeaw 
past,  with  numberless  schemes,  in  writing  and  dis* 
course,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  for  maintain* 
ing  the  poor,  and  setting  them  to  work,  especially 
in  this  city ;  most  of  which  were  idle,  indigested^ 
or  visionary ;  and  all  of  them  ineffectual,  as  it  has 
plainly  appeared  by  the  consequences.  Many  of 
those  projectors  were  so  stupid,  that  they  drew  a 
parallel  from  Holland  to  England,  to  be  settled  in 
Ireland  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  two  countries  with  full 
freedom  and  encouragement  for  trade,  to  a  third 
where  all  kind  of  trade  is  cramped,  and  the  most  be- 
neficial parts  are  entirely  taken  away.  But  the  per- 
petual infelicity  of  false  and  foolish  reasoning,  as 
well  as  proceeding  and  acting  upon  it,  seems  to  be 
fatal  to  this  country. 

For  my  own  part,  who  have  much  conversed 
with  those  folks  who  call  themselves  merchants,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  more  ignorant 
and  wrong- thinking  race  of  people  in  the  very  first 
rudiments  of  trade ;  which,  however,  was  not  so 
much  owing  to  their  want  of  capacity,  as  to  the 
crazy  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  where  pedlan^ 
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are  belter  qualified  to  thrive,  than  the  wisest  mer- 
chants. I  could  fill  a  volume  with  only  setting 
down  a  list  of  the  public  absurdities,  by  which  this 
kingdom  has  suffered  within  the  compass  of  my  own 
memory,  such  as  could  not  be  believed  of  any  na- 
tion, among  whom  folly  was  not  established  as  a 
law.  I  cannot  forbear  instancing  a  few  of  these, 
because  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  shall 
have  it  in  their  power  to  be  more  cautious  for  the 
future. 

The  first  was,  the  building  of  the  barracks; 
whereof  I  have  seen  above  one-half,  and  have  hearif 
enough  of  the  rest,  to  affirm  that  the  public  has 
been  cheated  of  at  least  two-lhirds  of  the  money 
raised  for  that  use,  by  the  plain  fraud  of  the  under- 
takers. 

Another  was  the  management  of  the  money  rais- 
ed for  the  Palatines  ;  when,  instead  of  employing 
that  groat  sum  in  purchasing  lands  in  some  remote 
and  cheap  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  there  planting 
those  people  as  a  colony,  the  whole  end  was  utterly 
deieated. 

A  third  is,  the  insurance  office  against  fire,  by 
which  several  thousand  pounds  are  yearly  remitted 
to  Kngland  (a  trifle  it  seems  we  can  easily  spare) 
and  will  gradually  increase  until  it  comes  to  a  good 
national  tax  :  for  the  society-marks  upon  our  houses 
(under  which  might  properly  be  written,  "  The 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us")  spread  faster  and 
farther  than  the  colony  of  frogs  *.     I   have,  for 
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*  This  simiUtude,  which  is  certainly  the  finest  that  could  pos- 
fibly  have  been  used  upon  this  occasion,  seems  to  require  a  short 
explication.  About  tho  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Dr 
G  wythers,  a  physician,  and  fellow  of  the  uuiTersity  of  DubliO| 
Ibrought  oTcr  with  him  a  parcel  of  frogs  froji  fiogland  to  Irelaad^ 
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above  twenty  years  past,  given  warning  several 
thousand  times  to  many  siibstantial  people,  and  to 
such  who  are  acquainted  with  lords  and  squires, 
and  the  like  great  folks,  to  any  of  whom  I  have  not 
the  honour  to  be  known :  I  mentioned  my  daily 
fears,  lest  our  watchful  friends  in  England  might 
take  this  business  out  of  our  hands  ;  and  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  prevent  that  evil,  by  erecting  a  so- 
ciety of  persons  who  had  good  estates,  such,  for  in- 
stance,  as  that  noble  knot  of  bankers  under  the  style 
of "  Swift  and  Company."  But  now  we  are  be- 
come tributary  to  England,  not  only  for  materials  to 
light  our  own  fires,  but  for  engines  to  put  them 
out ;  to  which  if  hearth-money  be  added  (repealed 
in  England  as  a  grievance)  we  have  the  honour  to 
pay  three  taxes  for  fire. 

A  fourth  was  the  knavery  of  those  merchants,  or 
linen-manufacturers,  or  both,  when,  upon  occasion 
of  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  we  had  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  getting  into  our  hands  the  whole  linen»trade 
with  Spain ;  but  the  commodity  was  so  bad,  and 
held  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  almost  the  whole  cargo 
was  returned,  and  the  small  remainder  sold  below 
the  prime  cost. 

So  many  other  particulars  of  the  same  nature 
crowd  into  my  thoughts,  that  1  am  forced  to  stop  *, 


in  order  to  propagate  the  species  id  that  kiogdom,  and  thnw 
them  into  the  ditches  of  the  UniTersity  park  ;  but  they  ail  pe- 
rished. Whereupon  he  sent  to  England  for  some  bottles  of  tiie 
frog-spawn,  which  he  threw  into  those  ditches,  by  which  meani 
the  species  of  frogs  was  propagated  in  that  kingdom.  Howeveri 
their  number  was  so  smaU  in  the  jear  17^0,  that  a  frog  was  no- 
where to  be  seen  in  Ireland,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
UniTersity  park:  but  within  six  or  seyen  years  after,  thejr- 
iproad  thirty^  forty ,  or  fifty  miles  oyer  the  country ;  and  so  it 
last,  by  degrees^  oyer  the  whole  nation.— D.  S» 
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and  the  rather  because  they  are  not  very  proper 
for  my  subject,  to  which  I  shajl  now  return. 

Among  all  the  schemes  for  maintaining  the  poor 
of  the  city,  and  setting  them  to  work,  the  least 
weight  has  been  laid  upon  that  single  point  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  I  mean,  that  of  keep- 
ing foreign  beggars  from  swarming  hither  out  of 
every  part  of  the  country ;  for,  until  this  be  brought 
to  pass  effectually,  all  our  wise  reasonings  and  pro- 
ceedings upon  them  will  be  vain  and  ridiculous. 

The  prodigious  number  of  beggars  throughout 
this  kingdom,  in  proportion  to  so  small  a  number 
of  people,  is  owing  to  many  reasons :  to  the  laziness 
of  the  natives  ;  the  want  of  work  to  employ  them  ; 
the  enormous  rents  paid  by  cottagers  for  their  mi- 
serable cabins  and  potatoe-plots  5  their  early  mar- 
riages without  the  least  prospect  of  establishment ; 
the  ruin  of  agriculture,  whereby  such  vast  numbers 
are  hindered  from  providing  their  own  bread,  and 
have  no  money  to  purchase  it ;  the  mortal  damp 
upon  all  kinds  of  trade,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances, too  tedious  or  invidious  to  mention. 

And  to  the  same  causes  we  owe  the  perpetual 
concourse  of  foreign  beggars  to  this  town,  the  coun- 
try landlords  giving  all  assistance,  except  money 
and  victuals,  to  drive  from  their  estates  those  miser- 
able creatures  they  have  undone. 

It  was  a  general  complaint  against  the  poor- 
house,  under  its  former  governors,  "  That  the  num** 
ber  of  poor  in  this  city  did  not  lessen  by  taking 
three  hundred  into  the  house,  and  all  of  them  re- 
commended under  the  minister  and  churchwardens" 
hands  of  the  several  parishes :  and  this  complaint 
must  still  continue,  although  the  poor-house  should 
be  enlarged  to  maintain  three  thousand,  or  even 
double  that  number. 
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The  revenues  of  the  poor-house,  as  it  is  now 
established,  amount  to  about  two  thousand  pounds 
a-year ;  whereof  two  hundred  allowed  for  offi- 
cers, and  one  hundred  for  repairs,  the  remaining 
seventeen  hundred,  at  four  pounds  a-head,  will 
suDoort  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons. 
This  is  a  favourable  allowance,  considering  that 
I  subtract  nothing  for  the  diet  of  those  officers, 
and  for  wear  and  tear  of  furniture;  and  if  every 
one  of  these  colle^iates  should  be  set  to  work, 
it  is  agreed  they  will  not  be  able  to  gain  by 
their  labour  above  one-fourth  part  of  their  main- 
tenance. 

At  the  same  time  the  oratorial  part  of  these  gen- 
tlemen seldom  vouchsafe  to  mention  fewer  than  fif- 
teen hundred  or  two  thousand  people,  to  be  main- 
tained in  this  hos[)ital,  without  troubling  their  heads 
about  the  fund.    *     ♦     ♦     ♦ 
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A  PROPOSAL 

FOR  GIVING  BADGES  TO   THE  BEGGARS 

IN  ALL  THE  PARISHES  OF  DUBLIN. 


April  42,  1737. 

It  has  been  a  general  complaint,  that  the  poor- 
house  ("especially  since  the  new  constitution  by  act 
of  parliament)  has  been  of  no  benefit  to  this  city,  for 
the  ease  of  which  it  was  wholly  intended.  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  a  member  of  it  many  years  before  it 
was  new-modelled  by  the  legislature  ;  not  from  any 
personal  regard,  but  merely  as  one  of  the  two  deans, 
who  are  of  course  put  into  most  commissions  that 
relate  to  the  city ;  and  I  have  likewise  the  honour 
to  have  been  left  out  of  several  commissions  upon 
the  score  of  party,  in  which  my  predecessors  time 
out  of  mind  have  always  been  members. 

The  first  commission  was  made  up  of  about  fifty 
persons,  which  were,  the  lord-mayor,  alderman,  ^ 
and  sheriffs,  and  some  few  other  citizens ;  the 
judges,  the  two  archbishops,  the  two  deans  of  the 
city,  and  one  or  two  more  gentlemen.  And  I  must 
confess  my  opinion,  that  the  dissolving  of  the  old 
commission,  and  establishing  a  new  one  of  near 
three  times  the  number,  have  been  the  Q:reat  cause 
of  rendering  so  good  a  design  not  only  useless,  but 
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a  grievance  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  city.  In  the 
present  commission  all  the  city  clergy  are  included, 
besides  a  great  number  of  squires  ;  not  only  those 
who  reside  in  Dublin  and  the  neighbourhood,  but 
several  who  live  at  a  great  distance,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  the  least  concern  for  the  advantage  of  the 
city. 

At  the  few  general  meetings  that  I  have  attend- 
ed, since  the  new  establishment,  I  observed  very 
little  was  done  except  one  or  two  acts  of  extreme 
justice,  which  1  then  thought  might  as  well  have 
been  spared;  and  I  have  found  the  court  of  assist- 
ants usually  taken  up  in  little  wrangles  about  coach- 
men,  and  adjusting  accounts  of  meal  aud  small- 
beer;  which,  however  necessary,  might  sometimes 
have  given  place  to  matters  of  much  greater  mo- 
ment ;  I  mean  some  schemes  recommended  to  the 
general  board  for  answering  the  chief  ends  in  erect- 
ing and  establishing  such  a  poor-house,  and  endows 
ing  it  with  so  considerable  a  revenue ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal end  1  take  to  have  been,  that  of  maintaining 
the  poor  and  orphans  of  the  city,  where  the  parish* 
es  are  not  able  to  do  it;  and  clearing  the  streets 
from  all  strollers,  foreigners,  and  sturdy-beggarst 
with  which,  to  the  universal  complaint  and  admira- 
tion, Dublin  is  more  infested  since  the  establishment 
of  the  poor-house,  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be 
^ince  its  first  erection. 

As  the  whole  fund  for  supporting  this  hospital  is 
i^ised  only  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  so  thene 
can  be  hardly  any  thing  more  absurd  than  to  see  it 
misemployed  in  maintaining  foreign  beggars,  and 
bastards,  or  orphans  of  farmers,  whose  country 
landlords  never  contributed  one  shilling  toward  their 
support.  I  would  engage  that  half  this  revenue,  if 
(employjed  with  commop  care,  apd  no  yerv  great  de« 
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gree  of  common  honesty,  would  maintain  all  the 
real  objects  of  charity  in  this  city,  except  a  small 
number  of  original  poor  in  every  parish,  who  might, 
without  being  burdensome  to  the  parishioners,  find 
a  tolerable  support. 

I  have  for  some  years  past  applied  myself  to  seve- 
ral lord-mayors,  and  the  late  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
for  a  remedy  to  this  evil  of  foreign  beggars ;  and 
they  all  appeared  ready  to  receive  a  very  plain  pro- 
posal, I  mean  that  of  badging  the  original  poor  of 
every  parish  who  begged  in  the  streets;  that  the 
said  beggars  should  be  confined  to  their  own  parish- 
es ;  that  they  should  wear  their  badges  well  sown 
upon  one  of  their  shoulders,  always  visible,  on  pain 
of  being  whipped  and  turned  out  of  town,  or  what- 
ever legal  punishment  may  be  thought  proper  and 
effectual.  But,  by  the  wrong  way  of  thinking  in 
some  clergymen,  and  the  indifference  of  others,  this 
method  was  perpetually  defeated,  to  their  own  con- 
tinual disquiet,  which  they  do  not  ill  deserve:  and 
if  the  grievance  affected  only  them,  it  would  be  of 
less  consequence,  because  the  remedy  is  in  their 
own  power :  but  all  street-walkers  and  shopkeepers 
bear  an  equal  share  in  its  hourly  vexation. 

I  never  heard  more  than  one  objection  against  this 
expedient  of  badging  the  poor,  and  confining  their 
walks  to  their  several  parishes.  The  objection  was 
this ;  What  shall  we  do  with  the  foreign  beggars  } 
must  they  be  left  to  starve?  I  answered.  No;  but 
they  must  be  driven  and  whipped  out  of  town ;  and 
let  the  next  country  parish  do  as  they  please,  or  rar 
ther,  after  the  practice  in  England,  send  them  from 
one  parish  to  another,  tintil  they  reach  their  own 
homes.     By  the  old  laws  of  England,  still  in  iorce, 

every  parish  is  bound  to  maintain  its  own  poor ; 

und  the  matter  is  of  no  such  consequence  in  this. 
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point  as  some  would  make  it,  whether  a  country 
parish  be  rich  or  poor.  In  the  remoter  and  poorer 
parishes  of  the  kingdom,  all  necessaries  of  life  pro- 
per for  poor  people  are  comparatively  cheaper ;  I 
mean  buttermilk,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  other  ve- 
getables ;  and  every  farmer  or  cottager,  who  is  not 
himself  a  beggar,  can  spare  sometimes  a  sup  or  a 
morsel,  not  worth  the  fourth  part  of  a  farthing,  to 
an  indigent  neighbour  of  his  own  parish,  who  is 
disabled  from  work.  A  beggar  native  of  the  parish 
is  known  to  the  squire,  to  the  church-minister,  to 
the  popish  priest,  or  the  conventicle-teacher,  as 
well  as  to  every  farmer ;  he  has  generally  some  re* 
lations  able  to  live,  and  contribute  something  to  his 
maintenance:  none  of  which  advantages  can  be 
reasonably  expected  on  a  removal  to  places  where 
he  is  altogether  unknown.  It  he  be  not  quite 
maimed,  he  and  his  trull,  and  litter  of  brats  (if  he 
has  anjr]  may  get  half  their  support  by  doing  some 
kind  of  work  in  their  power,  and  thereby  be  less 
burdensome  to  the  people.  In  short,  all  necessaries 
of  life  grow  in  the  country,  and  not  in  cities,  and 
are  cheaper  where  they  grow;  nor  is  it  equitable 
that  beggars  should  put  us  to  the  charge  of  giving 
^  them  victuals,  and  the  carriage  too. 

But  when  the  spirit  of  wandering  takes  him,  at* 
tended  by  his  females  and  their  equipage  of  children^ 
he  becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  whole  country ;  he 
and  his  females  are  thieves,  and  teach  the  trade  of 
stealing  to  their  brood  of  four  years  old ;  and  if  bis 
infirmities  be  counterfeit,  it  is  dangerous  for  a  single 
person  unarmed  to  meet  him  on  the  road.  He  wan- 
ders from  one  county  to  another,  but  still  with  a 
view  to  this  town,  where  he  arrives  at  last,  and  en- 
joys all  the  privileges  of  a  Dublin  beggar. 

1  do  not  wonder  that  the  country  squires  should 
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be  very  willing  to  send  up  their  colonies ;  but  why 
the  city  should  be  content  to  receive  them>  is  be- 
yond my  imagination. 

If  the  city  were  obliged  by  their  charters  to  main* 
tain  a  thousand  beggars,  they  could  do  it  cheaper 
by  eighty  per  cent,  a  hundred  miles  off,  than  in  this 
town,  or  in  any  of  its  suburbs. 

There  is  no  village  in  Connaught,  that  in  pro- 
portion shares  so  deeply  in  the  daily  increasing 
miseries  of  Ireland,  as  its  capital  city ;  to  which 
miseries  there  hardly  remained  any  addition,  except 
the  perpetual  swarms  of  foreign  beggars,  who  might 
be  hanished  in  a  month,  without  expeuce,  and  with 
very  little  trouhle. 

As  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  sti-eet  beggars,  I  find  some  weak  attempts 
have  been  made  in  one  or  two  parishes  to  promote 
the  wearing  of  badges ;  and  my  first  question  to 
those  who  ask  an  alms  is,  "  Where  is  your  badge  ?" 
I  have,  in  several  years,  met  with  about  a  dozen 
who  were  ready  to  produce  them,  some  out  of  their 
pockets,  others  from  under  their  coats,  and  two  or 
three  on  their  shoulders,  only  covered  with  a  sort  of 
capes,  which  they  could  lift  up  or  let  down  upon 
occasion.  They  are  too  lazy  to  work ;  they  are  not 
afraid  to  steal,  nor  ashamed  to  beg ;  and  yet  are  too 
proud  to  be  seen  with  a  badge,  as  many  of  them 
have  confessed  to  me,  and  not  a  few  in  very  inju- 
rious terms,  particularly  the  females.  They  all  look 
upon  such  an  obligation  as  a  high  indignity  done 
to  their  office.  I  appeal  to  all  indifferent  people^ 
whether  such  wretches  deserve  to  be  relieved.  As 
to  myself,  I  must  confess,  this  absurd  insolence  has 
so  afiected  me,  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  not 
disposed  of  one  single  farthing  to  a  street-beggar,, 
nor  intend  to  do  so  unitl  I  see  a  better  regulation ; 
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and  I  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  all  my  brdber 
walkers  to  follow  my  example,  which  most  of  them 
assure  me  they  do.  For  if  beggary  be  not  able  to 
beat  out  pride,  it  cannot  deserve  charity.  How- 
ever, as  to  persons  in  coaches  and  chairs,  they  bear 
but  little  of  the  persecution  we  suffer,  and  are  wil- 
ling to  leave  it  entirely  upon  us. 

To  say  the  tmth,  there  is  not  a  more  undeserv- 
ing vicious  race  of  human  kind,  than  the  bulk  of 
those  who  are  reduced  to  beggary,  even  in  this  b^- 
garly  country.  For  as  a  great  part  of  our  public 
miseries  is  originally  owing  to  our  own  faidts  (but 
what  those  faults  are,  I  am  grown  by  experience  too 
weary  to  mention),  so  I  am  confident,  that,  ctmong 
the  meaner  people,  nineteen  in  twenty  of  those  who 
are  reduced  to  a  starving  condition,  did  not  become 
so  by  what  the  lawyers  call  the  work  of  God,  either 
upon  their  bodies  or  goods;  but  merely  from  their 
own  idleness,  attended  with  all  manner  of  vices,  par- 
ticularly drunkenness,  thievery,  and  cheating. 

Whoevei;  inquires,  as  I  have  frequently  done  from 
those  who  have  asked  me  an  alms,  what  was  their 
former  course  of  life,  will  find  them  to  have  been 
servants  in  good  families,  broken  tradesmen,  labour* 
ers,  cottagers,  and  what  they  call  decayed  house- 
keepers :  but  (to  use  their  own  cant)  reduced  by 
losses  and  crosses,  by  which  nothing  can  be  under- 
stood but  idleness  and  vice. 

As  this  is  the  only  Christian  country  where 
people,  contrary  to  the  old  maxim,  are  the  poverty, 
and  not  the  riches  of  the  nation ;  so  the  blessing  of 
increase  and  multiply  is  by  us  converted  into  a 
curse ;  and,  as  marriage  has  been  ever  countenanced 
in  all  free  countries,  so  we  should  be  less  miserable 
if  it  were  discouraged  in  ours,  as  far  as  can  be  con- 
sistent with  Christianty.    It  it  seldom  knawu  in 
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England,  that  the  labourer,  the  lower  mechanic,  the 
servant,  or  the  cottager,  thinks  of  marrying,  until  he 
has  saved  up  a  stock  of  money  sufficient  to  carry  on 
his  business ;  nor  takes  a  wife  without  a  suitable 
portion ;  and  as  seldom  fails  of  making  a  yearly  ad- 
dition to  that  stock,  with  a  view  of  providing  for  his 
children.     But  in  this  kingdom  the  case  is  directly 
contrary ;  where  many  thousand  couples  are  yearly 
married,  whose  whole  united  fortunes,   bating  the 
rags  on  their  backs,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a  pint  of  buttermilk  for  their  wedding-supper, 
nor  have  any  prospect  of  supporting  their  honour- 
able state,  but  by  service,  or  labour,  or  thievery. 
Nay,  their  happiness  is  often  deferred  until  they  find 
credit  to  borrow,  or  cunning  to  steal  a  shilling  to 
pay  their   popish   priest,   or  infamous   couple-beg- 
gar.     Surely    no  miraculous    portion   of    wisdom 
would  be  required  to  find  some  kind  of  remedy 
against  this  destructive  evil,  or  at  least  not  to  draw 
the  consequences  of  it  upon  our  decaying  city,  the 
greatest  part  whereof  nrtust  of  course  in  a  few  years 
become  desolate  or  in  ruins. 

In  all  other  nations,  that  are  not  absolutely  barba- 
rous, parents  think  themselves  bound,  by  the  law  of 
nature  and  reason,  to  make  some  provision  for  their 
children  -,  but  the  reason  offered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  1  reland  tor  marrying,  is  that  they  may  have  child- 
ren to  maintain  them  when  they  grow  old,  and  un- 
able to  work. 

I  am  informed,  that  we  have  been  for  some  time  • 
past  extremely  obliged  to  England  for  one  very  bene- 
ficial branch  of  commerce ;  for  it  seems  they  are 
grown  so  gracious  as  to  transmit  us  continually 
colonies  of  beggars,  in  return  for  a  million  of  money 
they  receive  yearly  from  hence.  That  I  may  give 
no  offencej  I  profess  to  mean  real  English  beggars,  ia 
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the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  as  it  is  usually  UH'* 
derstood  by  protestants.  It  seems  tho  justices  of  the 
peace  and  parish-officers  in  the  western  coasts  of 
England,  have  a  good  while  followed  the  trade  of 
exporting  hither  their  supernumerary  beggars,  in  or- 
der to  advance  the  English  protestant  interest  among 
us  ;  and  these  they  are  so  kind  as  to  send  over  gratis, 
and  duty  free.  1  have  had  the  honour,  more  than 
once,  to  attend  large  cargoes  of  them  from  Chester 
to  Dublin :  and  I  was  then  so  ignorant  as  to  give 
my  opinion,  that  our  city  should  receive  them  into 
Bridewell,  and  after  a  month's  residence,  having 
been  well  whipped  twice  a  day,  fed  with  bran  and 
water,  and  put  to  hard  labour,  they  should  be  re- 
turned honestly  back  with  thanks,  as  cheap  as  they 
came  :  or,  if  that  were  not  approved  of,  I  proposed, 
that  whereas  one  Englishman  is  allowed  to  be  of 
equal  intrinsic  value  with  twelve  born  in  Ireland, 
we  should,  in  justice,  return  them  a  dozen  for  one, 
to  dispose  of  as  they  please. 

As  to  the  native  poor  of  this  city,  there  would  be 
little  or  no  damage  in  confining  thtm  to  their  seve- 
ral parishes.  For  instance  :  a  beggar  of  the  parish 
of  St  Warburgh's,  or  any  other  parish  here,  il  he 
be  an  object  of  compassion,  has  an  equal  chance  to 
receive  his  proportion  of  alms  from  every  charitable 
hand :  because  the  inhabitants,  one  or  other,  waik 
through  every  street  in  town,  and  give  their  ahiis 
without  considering  the  place,  wherever  they  think 
it  may  be  well-disposed  of ;  and  these  helps,  added 
to  what  they  get  iR  eatables  by  going  trom  house 
to  house  among  the  gentry  and  citizens,  will,  >%ith- 
out  being  very  burdensome,  be  sufficient  to  keep 
them  alive. 

It  is  true,  the  poor  of  the  suburb  parishes  will  not 
have  altogether  the  same  advantage^  because  they 

^0 
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are  not  equally  in  the  road  of  business  and  passen- 
gers ;  but  here  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  thp  beg* 
gars  there  have  not  so  good  a  title  to  public  charity^ 
because  most  of  them  are  strollers  from  the  country, 
and  compose  a  principal  part  of  that  great  nuisance 
which  we  ought  to  remove.  I  should  be  apt  to 
think,  that  few  things  can  be  more  irksome  to  a  city 
minister,  than  a  number  of  beggars  which  do  not 
belong  to  his  district ;  whom  he  has  no  obligation  to 
take  care  of,  who  are  no  part  of  his  flock,  and  who 
take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  those  to  whom  it 
properly  belongs.  When  I  mention  this  abuse  to  any 
minister  of  acity  parish,  he  usually  lays  the  fault  upon 
the  beadles,  who,  he  says,  are  bribed  by  the  foreign 
beggars  ;  and,  as  those  beadles  often  keep  alehouses^ 
they  find  their  account  in  such  customers.  This 
evil  might  easily  be  remedied,  if  the  parishes  would 
make  some  small  addition  to  the  salaries  of  beadles^ 
and  be  more  careful  in  the  choice  of  those  officers. 
But  I  conceive  there  is  one  effectual  method  in  the 
power  of  every  minister  to  put  in  practice  ;  I  mean, 
by  making  it  the  interest  of  all  his  own  original 
poor  to  drive  out  intruders;  for,  if  the  parish  beg- 
gars were  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  minister  and 
church-officers  to  suffer  strollers  to  come  into  the 
parish,  upon  pain  of  themselves  not  being  permit- 
ted to  beg  alms  at  the  church  doors,  or  at  the  houses 
and  ^hops  of  the  inhabitants,  they  would  prevent  in« 
terlopers  more  effectually  than  twenty  beadles. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  great 
indiscretion  of  our  city  shopkeepers,  who  suffer 
their  doors  to  be  daily  besieged  by  crowds  of  beg- 
gars (as  the  gates  of  a  lord  are  by  duns),  to  the  great 
disgust  and  vexation  of  many  customers,  who  I 
have  frequently  observed  to  go  to  other  shops, 
lather  than  suffer  such  a  persecution ;  which  might 
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easily  be  avoided,  if  no  foreign  beggars  were  allo^« 
ed  to  infest  them. 

Wherefore  I  do  assert,  that  the  shopkeepers,  who 
are  the  greatest  complainers  of  this  grievance,  la- 
menting that  for  every  customer  they  are  worried 
by  fifty  beggars,  do  very  well  deserve  what  they 
suffer,  when  an  apprentice  with  a  horsewhip  is  able 
to  lash  every  beggar  from  the  shop,  who  is  not  of  the 
parish,  and  does  not  wear  the  badge  of  that'  parish 
on  his  shoulder,  well  fastened,  and  fairly  visible ; 
and  if  this  practice  were  universal  in  every  house  to 
all  the  sturdy  vagrants,  we  should  in  a  few  weeks 
clear  the  town  of  all  mendicants,  except  those  who 
have  a  proper  title  to  our  charity;  as  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  give  them  nothing, 
and  then  they  must  starve,  or  follow  their  brethren. 

It  was  the  city  that  first  endowed  this  hospit^ ; 
and  those  who  afterward  contribnted,  as  they  were 
i^uch  who  generally  inhabited  here,  so  they  intended 
what  they  gave  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  city's  poor. 
The  revenues  which  have  since  been  raised  by  par- 
liament, are  wholly  paid  by  the  city,  without  the 
least  charge  upon  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  5 
and  therefore,  nothing  could  more  defeat  the  origi- 
nal  design,  than  to  misapply  those  revenues  on  strol- 
ling beggars  or  bastards  from  the  country,  which 
bears  no  share  in  the  charges  we  are  at. 

If  some  of  the  out-parishes  be  overbufdetied  with 
poor,  the  reason  must  be,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
those  poor  are  strollers  from  the  country,  who  nes- 
tle themselves  where  they  can  find  the  cheapest 
lodgings,  and  from  thence  infest  every  part  of  the 
town ;  out  of  which  they  ought  to  be  whipped  as  a 
most  insufferable  nuisance,  being  nothing  else  but  a 
profligate  clan  of  thieves,  drunkards,  heathens  and 
whoremongers,  fitter  to  be  rooted  out  of  the  face  of 
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the  earth,  than  suffered  to  levy'a  vast  annual  taK  up« 
on  the  city,  which  shares  too  deep  in  the  public  mi- 
series, brought  on  us  by  the  oppressions  we  lie  un* 
der  from  our  neighbours,  our  brethren,  our  country* 
men,  our  fellow- protestants,  and  fellow-subjects. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  appointed  one  of  a  com^ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  workhouse  5 
where  wefohndtbata  charity  was  bestowed  by  a 
great  person  for  a  certain  time,  which  in  its  conse«> 
quences  operated  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
house ;  for,  when  the  time  was  elapsed,  all  those 
who  were  supported  by  that  charity  continued  on 
the  same  foot  with  the  rest  of  the  foundation  ;  and 
being  generally  a  pack  of  profligate,  vagabond 
wretches  from  several  pkrts  of  the  kingdom^  cor- 
rupted all  the  rest ;  so  partial,  or  treacherous,  or  in- 
terested, or  ignorant,  or  mistaken,  are  generally  all 
recommenders,  not  only  to  employments,  but  even 
to  charity  itself. 

I  know  it  is  complained  of,  that  the  difficulty  of 
driving  foreign  beggars  out  of  the  city  is  charged 
upon  the  bellowers  (as  they  are  called),  who  find 
their  accounts  best  in  suffering  those  vagrants  to  fol- 
low their  trade  through  every  part  of  the  towq. 
But  this  abuse  might  easily  be  remedied,  and  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  city,  if  better 
salaries  were  given  to  those  who  execute  that  office 
in  the  several  parishes,  and  would  make  it  their  in- 
terests to  clear  the  town  of  those  caterpillars,  rather 
than  hazard  the  loss  of  an  employment  that  would 
give  them  an  honest  livelihood.  But,  if  that  should 
fail,  yet  a  general  resolution  of  never  giving  charity 
to  a  street-beggar  out  of  his  own  parish,  or  without 
a  visible  badge,  would  infallibly  force  all  vagrants 
to  depart. 
There  is  generally  a  vagabond  spirit  in  beggars, 
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easily  br  ^  B'I^  severely  punish- 

ed to  ir  ^        ^'^.i^'^  cauaea  that  drove  them 

yf\y  '   ^*',f'^idleaeu,  drunkenness,   and 

aret'  *■'"/'' '''''*>^  *'*®  least  prospect  of  sup- 

mer  '''wiS''*  A''  ^'""^^  endeavours,  which  never 

by  '^''"^V^rf^u^f'ts-     I*  is  observed,  that  hard- 

gt  'j'rf^V'JJ'j/iveiily  looks  upon   himself  to   he 

*  ,->*rw-'^ri>''''g  bread,  or  other  food  ;  and  they 

t^kh"'*'^  '*^'^  frequently  seen  to  pour  out 
^^i^'^^eti  good  broth,  that    has  been    given 
^,A^^ /fie  kennel;  neither  do  they  much  regard 
(/ii^^-'tfjiJess  to  sell  them;  for  Iheir  rags  are  p;irt 
f/''^  tools  with  which  they  work;  they    wait 
(/'^,  brandy,  and  other  strong  liquors,  which 
*"]Jtfibe  had  without  money ;  and  money,  as  they 
^ceive,  always  abounds  in  the  metropolis. 

J  bad  some  other  thoughts  to  offer  upon  this  sub> 
jgct.  But,  as  I  am  a  desponder  in  my  nature,  and 
^tive  tolerably  well  discovered  the  disposition  of  our 
people,  who  never  will  move  a  step  toward  easing 
themselves  from  any  one  single  grievance,  it  will 
bt^  thought  that  I  have  already  said  too  much,  and 
to  little  or  no  purpose,  which  has  often  been  the  fate 
or  fortune  of  tlie  writer. 

J.  Swift. 
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